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THE 

LIFE 

or 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL, D. 



On the 5th of March I wrote to him^ requesting 
his counsel whether I should this spring come to 
London. I stated to him on the one liand some pe- 
cuniary embarrassments^ which^ together widi mv 
wife's situation at that time^ made me hesitate-; and, 
on the other, the pleasure and improvement which 
my annual visit to the metropolis always afforded me; 
and particularly mentioned a peculiar satisfaction 
which I experienced in celebrating the festival of 
Easter in St. Paulas cathedral ; that to my fancy it 
appeared like going up to Jerusalem at the feast of 
the Passover ; and that the strong devotion which I 
felt on that occasion difiiised its influence on my mind 
through the rest of the year. 



tc 



TO JAME& BOSWELL, ESQ. 



4C «v«. ^ o » l^^* dateA^ hut written about 

DEAK 8iE^ ^ j^^ ^y. March.] 

**l AM ashamed tx) think that since I received 
your letter I have passed so many days without an- 
swering it. 

VOL. III. B 
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'^ I think there is no great difficulty in resolving 
your doubts* The reasons for which you are inclined 
to visit London are^ I thinks not of sufficient strength 
to answer the objections. That you should delight 
to come once a year to the fountain of intelligence 
and pleasure^ is very natural ; but both information 
and pleasure must be regulated by propriety. Plea^ 
sure, which cannot be obtained but by unseasonable 
or unsuitable expense^ must always end in pain ; and 
pleasure^ which must be enjoyed at the expense of 
another's pain^ can never be such as a worthy mind 
can fully delight in. 

'^ What improvement you might gain by coming 
to London^ you may easily supply or easily coinpen- 
sate^ by enjoining yourself some particular study at 
home^ or opening some new avenue to information. 
Edinburgh is not yet exhausted ; and I am sure you 
will find no pleasure here which can deserve either 
that you should anticipate any part of your future 
fortune^ or that you should condemn yourself and 
your lady to penurious frugality £or the rest of the 
year. 

^^ I need not tell you what regard you owe to Mrs. 
Boswell's entreaties ; or how much you ought to study 
the happiness of her who studies yours with so much 
diligence, and of whose kindness you enjoy such good 
effects. Life cannot subsist in society but by reci- 
procal concessions. She permitted you to ramble last 
year, you must permit her now to keep you at home. 

'^ I our last reason is so serious, that I am unwill- 
ing to oppose it. Yet you must remember, that 
your image of worshipping once a year in a certain 
place, in imitation of the Jews, is but a comparison ; 
and simile non est idem; if the annual resort to Je- 
rusalem was a duty to the Jews, it was a duty be- 
cause it was commanded; and you have no such 
command, therefore no such duty. It may he dan- 
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gerons to receive too readily, and indulge too fondly, 
opinions^ from which, perhaps, no pious mitid is 
wholly disengaged, of local sanctity and local de- 
votion. You know what strange effects they have 
?roduced over a great part of %e Christian worid. 
am now writing, and you, when you read this, are 
reading under the Eye of Onmipresence. 

" To what degree fancy is to be admitted into re- 
ligious offices, it would require much deliberation to 
determine. Iain far from intending totally to ex- 
elude it. Fancy- is a faculty bestowed by our Creator, 
and it is reasonable that all hia gifts should be used 
to hi^ glory, that all our faculties should co-operate 
in his worship ; but they are to co-operate according 
to the will of him that gave them, according to the 
order which his wisdom has established. As cere- 
monies prudential or convenient are less obligatory 
than positive ordinances, as bodily worship is only 
the tOKen to others or ourselves of mental adoration, 
so Fancy is always to act in subordination to Reason. 
We may take Fancy for a companion, but must follow 
Reason as* our guide. We may allow Fancy to sug- 
gest certain ideas in certain places ; but Reason must 
s^ways be heard, when she tells us, that those ideas 
and those places have no natural or necessary relation. 
When we enter a church we habitually recall to mind 
the duty of adoration, but we must not omit adora- 
tion for want of a temple ; because we know, and 
ought to remember, that the Universal Lord is every 
where present ; and that, therefore, to come to Jona, 
or to Jerusalem, though it may be useful, cannot be 
necessary. 

" Thus I have answered your letter, and have not 
answered it negligently. I love you too well to be 
careless when you are serious. 

" I think I shall be very diligent next week about 
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our travels, which I have too long neglected. I tixn, 
dear sir, 

" Your most, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson*'' 
^Complimeiits.to Madam and Miss." 



to the same. 

" DEAR SIR, 

*' The lady who deliTers this has a lawsuit, in 
which she desires to make use of your skill and elo« 
quenoe, and she seems to think that she shall have 
something more of both for a recommendation from 
me ; which, though I know how little you want any 
external incitement to your 4«ty, I could not refuse 
her, because I know that at least it will not hurt her, 
to tell you that I wish her well. I am, sir, 

*' Your most humble servant, 
" May 10, 1774." " Sam. Johnson.'* 



" MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

«« Edinbuigh, May 12, 177 i. 

" Lord Hailes has begged of me to offer you 
his best respects, and to transmit to you specimens of 
* Annals of Scotland, from the Accesaon of Malcolm 
Kenmore to the Death of James V." in drawing up 
which, hjis LfOrdship has been engaged for some time. 
His Lordship writes to me thus : ' If I could procure 
Dr. Johnson's criticisms, they would be of great use 
to me in the prosecution of my work, as they would 
be judicious and true. I have no right to ask that 
favour of him. If you could, it would highly oblige 
me*' 
'rDr. ]pii^r requests you may be assured that he 
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did not write to London what you said to hiin^ and 
that neither by word nor letter has he made the least 
complaint of you ; but on the contrary has a high 
respect for you^ and loves yon much more since he 
saw you in Scotland. It would both divert aiid please 
you to see his eagerness about this matter/* 

'^ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ, 

'^ BEAR SIR, '^ Streatham, June 12, \^^4. 

"Yesterday I put the first sheets of the 
* Joumey to the Hebrides* to the press. I have en- 
deavoured to do you some justice in the first para- 
graph. It will be one volume in octavo, not thick. 

'' tt will be proper to make some presents in Scot- 
land. You shall tell me to whom I shall give ; and 
I have stipulated twenty-five for you to give in your 
own name. Some will take the present better from 
me, others better from you. In tnis, you who are to 
live in the place ought to direct. Consider it. What- 
ever you can giet for my purpose send me ; and make 
my compliments to your lady and both the young 
ones. n 

" I am, sir, your, &c 

"Sam. Johnson/' 

" mr. boswell to dr. johnson. 

'' Ediifbuigh, June 24, 1774. 

"Yob do not acknowledge the receipt of the 
various packets which I have sent to you. Neither 
can I prevail witji you to ansuoer my letters, though 
you honour me with returns. You nave said nothing 

me about poor Goldsmith,^ nothing about Langtoh. 

*'I have received for you, from the Society for 

1 Dr, Gk>ldimith died April 4, this year. 

b3 
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propagating Christian .Knowledge in Scotland^ the 
following Erae bqoks; — 'The New Testament;'— 
' Baxter's CaJl ;'— ' The Confession of Faith of the 
Assemhlj of Divines at Westminster;' — 'The Mo- 
ther's Catechism ;' — ' A Gaelick and English Voca- 
bulary.'"* 

'' TO JAMES BOSWELL^ ESQ. 
** DEAR 8IR, 

'' I WISH you could have looked over my book be- 
fore the printer^ but it could not easily be. I suspect 
some mistake^; but as I deal^ perhaps^ more in 
notions than in facts;, the matter is not greats and the 
second edition will be mended^ if any such there be. 
The pi;^ss will go on slowly for a time^ because I am 
going into Wales to-onoirow. 

*' I should be very sorry if I appeared to treat such 
a character as Lord Hailes otherwise than with high 
respect. I return the sheets^ ^ to which I have done 
what mischief I could; and £nding it so little^ 
thought not much of sending them. The narrative 
is clear^ Hvely^ and short. 

'^ I have done worse to Lord Hailes than by neg- 
lecting his sheets: I have run him in debt. Dr. 
Home, the President of Magdalen College in Oxford, 
wrote to me about three months ago, ^that he pur- 
posed to reprint Walton's Lives, and desired me to 
contribute to the work : my answer was, that Lord 
Hailes intended the same publication ; ,a»d Dr. Home 
has resigned it to hin^. His Lordship must now 
think seriously about it. 

1 These books Dr. Johnpon presented to the Bodleian library. 

2 On the cover enclosing tfaein, Dr. Johnson wrote, *^ If my de- 
lay has given any reason for supposing that I have not a very deep 
sense of {he^ononr done me by asking my judgement, I am vexy 
•ony." 
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'* Of poor dear Dr. Goldsmith there is little to be 
told^ more than the papers have made publick. He 
died of a fever^ made^ I am afraid^ more violent by 
uneasiness of mind. His debts began to be heavy, 
and all his resources were exhausted. Sir Joshua is 
of opinion that he owed not less than two thousand 
pounds. Was ever poet so trusted before ? 

^' You may> if you please^ put the inscription thus : 

^ Maria Scolorum Regina nata 15—, a suis in 
exUium acta 15—, ah hospitA tied data IS—*.' You 
must find the years. 

'^ Of your second daughter you certainly gave the 
account yourself^ though you have forgotten it. 
While Mrs. Boswell is well^ never doubt of a boy. 
Mrs. Thralft brought^ I thinks ^ve girls runnings but 
while I was with you she had a boy. 

'' I am obliged to you for all your pamphlets^ and 
of the last I hope to m^e some use. I mad6 some of 
the former. I am^ dear sir^ 

" Your most affectionate servant, 
« Ji4y 4, 1774." '' Sam. Johnson." 

'^ My compliments to all the thr^ee ladies." 

'* TO BENNET LAN6T0N, ESQ. AT LANGTON, NEAR 
SPILSBY, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

*' DEAR SIR, 

*' You have reason to reproach me that I have 
left your last letter so long unanswered, but I had 
nothmg particular to say. Chambers, you find, is 
gone far, and poor Goldsmith is gone much further. 
He died of a fever, exasperated, as I believe, by the 
fear of distress. He had raised money and squandered 
it, by every artifice of acquisition and folly of expense. 
But let not his frailties be remembered; he was a 
very great man. ' 
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^^ I have just begun to prints my Journey to the 
Hebrides^ and am leaving the press to take another 
journey into Wales^ whither Mr. Thrale is goings to 
take possession of^ at leasts ^ve hundred a year^ 
fiftllen to his lady. All at Streatham^ that are alive> 
are well. 

^^ I have never recovered from the last dreadful ill-* 
ness^ but flatter myself that I grow gradually better ; 
much^ however^ yet remains to mend. Kii^is lAei}(roy. 

'^ If you have the Latin version of Btisy, curious^ 
thirsty jly, be so kind as to transcribe and send it ; 
but you need not be in haste> for I shall be I know 
not where, for at least five weeks. I wrote the fol- 
lowing tetrastick oh poor Gtoldsmith : 

** Tw ra^ov sio'O^cias toy 'OXijSafl/oio, xovlijy 

Om {Lk^n^XB ^vcriSf ft.h'^v xap<^» !^et taXouujv 
KAa<£r£ TtoiT^tYiV, icrri^iMy, ^uo'ixoV* 

" Please to make my most l^spectfiil compliments 
to all the ladies, and remember me to young Greorge 
and his sisters. I reckon (reorge begms to shew a 
pair of heels. 

" Do not be sullen now, but let me find a letter 
when I come back. I am, dear sir, 

" Your affectionate, humble servant, 
" July 6, 1774.'' " Sam. Johnson." 



*' TO ICR. ROBERT LEVET<P 

'' Llewenny, in Denbighshire, August IG, 1774. 
" DEAR SIR, 

"Mr. Thrale*s affairs have kept him here 
a great while, nor ^ I know exactly when we 
shall come hence. I 'have sent you a bill upon Mr. 
Strahan. 



'^ I have made nothing of the Ipecacuanha^ but 
have taken abundance of pills^ and hope that they 
have done me good. 

" Wales, so far as I have yet seen of it, is a very 
beautiful and rich country, all enclosed, and plantea. 
Denbigh is not a mean town. Make my compliments 
to all my friends, and tell Frank I hope he remembers 
my advice. When his money is out, let him havQ 
more. I am, sir, 

'' Your humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

" mr. boswell to dr. johnson. 

«« Edinburgh, Aug. 30, 1774. 

" You have given me an inscription for a portrait 
of Mary Queen of Scots, in which you, in a short and 
striking manner, point out her hard fate. But you 
will be pleased to Keep in mind, that my picture is a 
representation of a particular scene in her history; her 
bemg forced to resign her crown, while she was im- 
prisoned in the castle of Lochlevin. I must, there- 
tore, beg that you will be kind enough to give me an 
inscription suited to that particular scene ; or deter- 
mine which of the two formerly transmitted to you is 
the best ; and at any rate, favour me with an English 
translation. It will be doubly kind if you comply 
with my request speedily. 

*^ Your critical notes on the specimen of Lord 
Hailes*s ^ Annals of Scotland' are excellent I agreed 
with you on every one of them. He himself objected 
only to the alteration of Jree to brave, ip the passage 
where he says that Edward ^ departed with the glory 
due to the conqueror of a free people.* He says, to 
call the Scots brave would only sudd to the glory of 
their omqueror. You will make allowance for the 
natioDal zeal of our anqalist. I hqw send a few more 
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leaves <^ the Atinals^ which I hope you will peruse^ 
' and return with obserf ations^ as you did upon the 
former occasion. Lord Hailes writes to me thus: 
* Mr. Boswell will be pleased to express the grateful 
sense which Sir Dayid Dalrymple has of Dr. Johnson's 
attention to his little specimen. The further speci'- 
men will shew^ that 

^ Even in an Edward he can see desert.' 



<c 



It gives me much pleasure to hear that a re- 
publication of Isaac Walton's Lives is intended. 'You 
have been in a mistake in thinking that Lord Hailes 
had it in view. I remember one mornings while he 
sat with you in my house^ he said^ that there should 
be a new edition, of Walton's Lives ; and you said 
that ^ they should be be noted a little.' This was all 
that passed on that subject. You must^ therefore^ 
inform Dr. Home^ that he may resume his plan. I 
enclose a note concerning it ; and if Dr. Home will 
write to me^ all the attention that I can give shall be 
cheerfully bestowed^ upon what I think a pious work, 
the preservation and elucidation of Walton, by whose 
writings I have been most pleasingly edified." 



" MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSONT. 

(< Edinburgh, Sept 16, 1774. 

^ Wales has probably detained you longer than 
I supposed. You will have become quite a moun- 
taineer, by visiting Scotland one year and Wales an- 
other. You must next go to Switzerland. Cambria 
will complain, if you do not' honour her also with 
some remarks. And I find concessere colunma, the 
booksellers expect another book. I am impatient 
to see your ^ Tour to Scotland and the Hmides;* 
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Might you not fiend me », copy by the post as soon 
aa it is printed off?** 



'* TO JAMES BOSWELL^ ESQ. 
'* DEAR SIR, 

" Yesterday I returned from my Welsh 
journey. I was sorry to leave my book suspended so 
long ; but having an opportunity of seeing, with so 
much convenience, a new part of the island, I could 
not reject it. I have been in five of the six counties 
of North Wales ; and have seen St. Asaph and Ban- 
gor, the two seats of their Bishops ; have been upon 
Penmanmatir and Snowden, ana passed over uto 
Anglesea. But Wales is so little different from 
England, that it offers nothing to' the speculation of 
the traveller. 

'^ When I came home, I found several of your 
papers, with some pages of Lord Hailes's Annals, 
which I will consider. I am in haste to give you 
some account of myself, lest you should suspect me 
of negligence in the pressing business which I find 
recommended to my care, and whi^h I knew nothing 
of till now, when all care is vain. ^ 

'^ In the distribution of my books I purpose to 
follow your advice, adding such as shall occur to me. 
I am not pleased « with your notes of remembrance 
added to your names, for I hope I shall not easily 
forget them. 

' *^ I have received four Erse books, without any 
direction, and suspect that they are intended for the 
Oxford library. If that is the intention, I think it 
will be proper to add the metrical psalms, and what* 

1 I had wiitten to hHn, to requoit hh interpofidon in bahalf of 
a ooBTicc, who I thoue^t was mrj unjustly oondenuied. 
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ever else is printed in Erse^ that the present may be 
complete* The donor's name should be told. 

'' I wish you could have read the book before 
it was printed^ but our distance does hot easily 
•permit it. 

'^ { am sorry Lord Hailes does hot intend to publish 
Walton ; I am afiraid it will not be done so well^ if it 
be done at all. 

'' I purpose now to drive the book forward. Make 
my compliments to Mrs. Boswell> and let me hear 
of^en from you. I am^ dear sir^ 

" Your affectionate humble servant, 
« London, Octob. 1, 1774." " Sam. Johnson.'^ 

' This tour to Wales, which was made in company 
with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, though it no doubt con- 
tributed to his health and amusement/ did not give 
an occasion to such a discursive exercise of his mind 
as our tour to the Hebrides. I do not find that he 
kept any journal or notes of what he saw there. 
All that I heard him say of it was, that '^ instead 
of bleak and barren mountains, there trere green and 
fertile ones; and that one of the castles in Wales 
would contain all the castles that he had seen ia 
Scotland." 

Parliament having been dissolved, and his friend 
Mr. Thrale, who was a steady supporter of government, 
having again to encounter th6 storm of a contested ; 

election, he wrote a short political pamphlet, entitled 
" The Patriot,"* addressed to the electors of Great- 
Bri'tain ; a title which, to factious men, who consider 
a patriot only as an opposer of the mea&ures of 
government, will appear strangely misapplied. It 
was, however, written with energetick vivacity; and, 
except those passages in which it endeavours to vin- 
dicate the glaring outrage of the House of .Commons 
in the case of the Middlesex election, and to justify ^^*^ ^ 
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the attempt to reduce our fellow*«ttbjects in America 
to unconditional submission, it contained an admiraMe 
display of tl^e properties of a real patriot, in the ori- 
ginal and gemune sense ;•-•-« sincere, steady^ rational^ 
and unbiased friend to the interests and prosperity 
of his Ring and country. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that both in this and his two former pam- 
phlets, there was, amidst many powerful arguments, 
not only a considerable portion of sophistry, but a 
contemptuous ridicule of his opponents, which waa 
very provoking. 

" TO MR. PERKINS.' 



'' SIR, 



te 



You may do me a very great favour. Mrs. 
Williams, a gentlewoman whom you may have seen 
at Mr. Thrale's, is a petitioner for Mr. Hethering* 
ton's charity: petitions are this day issued at Christ's 
Hospital. 

'^ I am a bad manager of business in a crowd ; and 
if I should send a mean man, he may be put away 
without his errand. I must therefore entreat that 

Jroa will go, and ask for' a petition for Anna Wil- 
iams, whose paper of inquiries was delivered with 
answers at the counting-house of the hospital on 

. 1 Mr. Perkins was for a number of yean the worthy superin« 
tendant of Mr.. Thrale*s great brewery, and after his death became 
one of the proprietors of it; and now reside^ in Mr. Thrale^s house 
in Southwark, wliich was the scene of so man^ literary meetings^ 
and in which he continues the liberal hospitality for which it was 
eminent Dr. Johnson esteemed him much He hung up in the 
counting-house a fine proof of the admirable mezzotinto of Dr. 
Johnson, by Dougjhty; and when Mrs. Thrale Mked him some- 
what ffippantly, ^ Why do you put him up in the counting- 
house ?*' He answered, ^^ Because, madam, I wish to have one 
wise man there." ^^ Sir (said Johnson), I thank you. It is a 
very handsome compliment, and I beKere you speak sincerely." 
VOL. III. C 
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Thursday the 20th. My servant will attend you 
thither^ and bring the petition home when you 
have it. 

'^ The petition, which they are to give us, is a form 
which they deliver to every petitioner, and which the 
petitioner is afterwards to fill up, and return to them 
again. This we must have, or we cannot proceed 
according to their directions. You need, I believe, 
only ask for a petition ; if they inquire for whom you 
ask, you can tell them. 

'' I beg pardon for giving you this trouble ; but it 
is a matter of great importance. I am, sir, 

^' Your most humble servant, 
« Octob. 26, 1774." '' Sam. Johnson/' 

" to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ» 
- '^ DEAR SIR, 

" There has appeared lately in the papers an 
account of a boat overset between Mull and tJlva, in 
which many passengers were lost, and among them 
Maclean of Col. We, you know, were once drowned ; * 
I hope, therefore, that the story is either wantonly 
or erroneously told. Pray satisfy me by the next 
post, 

*' I have printed two hundred and fortj pages. I 
am able to do nothing much worth domg to dear 
Lord Hailes's book. I will, however, send back the 
sheets; and hope, by degrees, to answer all your 
reasonable expectations^ 

" Mr. Thrale has happily surmounted a very vio- 
lent and acrimonious opposition; but all joys have 
their abatement : Mrs. Thrale has £dlen from her 
horse, and hurt herself very mudi. The rest of our 

1 In tbe newB-papera. 



friends^ I believe^ are weU. My oomj^iiiients to Mn. 
BoBwell. I am m, 

** Your most affectionate servant^ 
" London, Octob. 27, 1774/' ** Sam. Johnson." 

This letter^ wbich shews his tender concern for an 
amiable young gentleman to whom he had b(^en very 
much obliged in the Hebrides^ I have inserted ao- 
' cording to its date^ though before receiving it I had 
informed him of the melancholy event that the young 
Laiid of Col was unfortunately drowned. 

'' TO JAMBS BOSWKLL^ ESQ. 
'^DEAR SIR, 

'^ Last night I corrected the last page of our 
* Journey to the Hebrides.' The printer has detained 
it all this time, for I had, before I went into Wales, 
written all except two sheets. ' The Patriot' was * 
called for by my political friends on Friday, was 
written on. Saturday, and I have heard little of it. 
So vague are conjectui^ at a distance.' As soon as 
I can, I will take care that copies be sent to you, 
for I would wish that they might be given before 
they are bought ; but I ^m afraid that Mr. Strahan 
will send to you and to the booksellers at the same 
time. Trade is as diligent as courtesy. I have 
mentioned all that you recommended. Pray make 
my compliments to Mrs. Boswell and the younglings. 
The dub has, I think, not yet met. 

^' Tell me, and tell me nonestly, what you think 

1 AUading to s passage in a letter of mine, where speaking of 
his *« Journey to die Hebrides," I saj <« But has not « The Patriot' 
been an interruption, by the thne taken to write it^ and the time 
luxuriously spent in listening to its applauses?" 
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and what others say of oiir travels. Shall we touch 
the continent ? ' I am^ dear sir^ 

*^ Your most humble servant^ 
« Nov. 26, 1774.'* " Sam. Johnson." 

In his manuscript diary of this year^ there is the 
following entry : 

'^ Nov. 27. Advent Sunday. I considered that 
this day^ being the beginning of the ecclesiastical 
year^ was a proper time for a new course of life. 
I began to read the Greek Testament regularly et 
160 verses every Sunday. This day I began the 
Acts. 

'^ In this week I read Virgil's Pastorals. I learned 
to repeat the Pollio and Gallus. I read carelessly 
the first Greorgick." 

Such evidences of his unceasing ardour^ both for 
^^ divine and buman lore^" when advanced into his 
sixty-fifth year^ and notwithstanding his many dis- 
turbances from disease^ must make us at once honour 
Ills spirity and lament tbat it should be so grievously 
clogged by its material tegument. It is remarkable^ 
that he was very fond of the precision which calcula- 
tion produces. Thus we find in one of his manuscnpt 
diaries^ '^12 pages in 4to Gr. Test, and 30 pages m 
Beza's folio^ comprize the whole in 40 days." 

*' DR. JOHNSON TO JOHN HOOLE^ ESQ. 
'' DEAR SIR, 

'* I HAVE returned your play,* which you will 
find underscored with red, where there was a word 
wbich I did not like. The red will be washed off 
with a little water. 

1 We had projected a voyage together up the BaltidCf and talked 
of Ti«i£ing some of the moie northern regions. 
3'^aeonice." 
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** The plot is so well framed^ tho intricacy so 
artfiil, and the disentanglement so easy, the suspense 
so affecting, anfl the passionaste parts so pn^ierly in- 
terposed, that I have no doubt of its success. I am, 
sir, >- 

'' Your most humble servant, 
^ December 19, 1774.** '' Sam. Johnsok." 

The first effort of his pen in 1775, was, " Proposals 
for publishing the Works of Mrs. Charlotte Lennox,"t 
in three yolmnc» quarto. In his diary, January 2, 
I find this entry : *' Wrote Charlotte's Proposals." 
But, indeed, the internal evidence would have been 
quite sufiident. Her claim to the &vour of the 
publick was thus enforced : 

'^ Most of the pieces, as they appeared singly, 
have been read with approbation, perhaps above their 
merits, but of no great advantage to the writer. She 
hopes, therefore, that ishe shall not be considered as 
too indulgent to vanity, or too studious of interest, 
if from that labour which has hitherto been chiefly 
gainful to others, she endeavours to obtain at last 
some profit to herself and her children. She cannot 
decently enforce her claim by the praise of her own 
performances : nor can she suppose, that, by the most 
artful and laboured address, any additional notice 
could be procured to a publication, of which Her 
Majtestv has condescended to be the patroness.** 

He this year also wrote the Preface to Baretti's 
''Easy Lessons in Italian and English.'* t 

" TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
*' DEAR SIR, 

" Ydu never did ask for a book by the post till 
now, and I did not think on it. You see now it is 
done. I sent one to the King, and I hear he likes it. 

c3 
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** I shall send a parcel into Scotland for presents, 
iwd intend to give to many of my friends. In your 
catalogue you left out Lord Auchinleck. 

*^ Let me know^ as fast as you read it^ Low you 
like it; and let me know if any mistake is com- 
mitted^ or any thing important left out. I wish you 
could have seen the sheets. My compliments to 
Mrs. Boswell, and to Veronica, and to all my friends. 
I am, sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
« Januaiy 14, 1775." " SaM. JoHNSON." 

^^ MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

» Edinburgh, Jan. 19, 177^. 

'^ Be pleased to accept of my best thanks for 
your * Journey to the Hebrides,' which came to me 
by last night* s post. I did really ask the favour 
twice ; but you have been even with me by granting ^ 
' it so speedily. Bis dot qui cito dat. Though ill of a 
bad cold, you kept me up the greatest part of the .last 
night : for I did not stop till I had read every word 
of your book. I looked back to our first talking of a 
visit to the Hebrides, which was many years ago, when 
sitting by ourselves in the Mitre tavern, in London, 
I think about mtchijig time o*night : and then exulted 
in contemplating our scheme fuli^lled, and a monu* 
mentum perehne of it erected by your superiour 
abilities. I shall only say, that your book has af- 
forded me a high gratification. I shall afterwards 
give you my thoughts on particular passages. In the 
mean time, I hasten to tell you of your having mis- 
taken two names, which you will correct in London, 
as I shall do here, .that the gentlemen who deserve 
the valimble compliments which you have paid them, 
may enjoy their Jionours. In page 106, for Gordon 
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read Murchiaon; and in page SSJ, for Mackan read 

JMfadeod, 

* * * * ^ * 

** But I am now to apply to you for immediate aid 
in my profession, whidi you nave never refused to 
grant when I requested it. I enclose you » petition 
for Dr. Memis^ a physician at Aberdeen, in which 
Sir John Dalrymple has exerted his talents, and 
which I am to answer as Counsel for the managers 
of the Royal Infirmary in that city. Mr. Jopp, the 
ProTOst, who delivered to you your freedom, is one 
of my clients, and, as a citizen of Aberdeen, you will 
support him. 

'' The fact is shortly this. In a translation of the 
charter* of the Infirmary from Latin into English^ 
made under the authority of the managers, the same 
phrase in the original is in one place rendered PAy- 
sician, but when applied to Dr. Memis is rendered 
Doctor of Medicine. Dr. Memis complained of this 
before the translation was printed, but was not 
indulged with having it altered ; and he has brought 
an action for damages, on account of a supposed 
injury, as if the designation given to him was an in- 
feriour one, tending to make it be supposed he is not 
a Physician, and consequently to hurt his practice. 
My father has dismissed the action as groundless, 
tLud. now he has appealed to the whole Court.*' ' 

1 In the Court of Session of Scotland an action is first tried by' 
one of the Judges, who is called the Lord Ordinary ; and if either 
party is dissati^ed, he' may appeal to the whole Court, consisting 
of fifteen, the Lord President and fourteen other Judges, who have 
both in and out of Court the title of Lords, from the name of thdr 
estates; as, Lord Auchinleck, Lord Monhoddo, &c 
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" TO JAMES BOSWELL^ ESQ. 
*' DEAR SIR, 

*' I LONo to hear how yon like the book ; it is, 
i thinks much liked here. But Macpherson is very 
ftirious; can you give me any more intelligence about 
him^ or his Fingal? Do what you can, and do it 
^dkly. /-Is Lord Hailes on our side } 

f* l4:ay let me know what J owed you when I left 
you, that I may send it to you. 

'^ I am going to write about the Americans. If 
you have picked up any hints among your lawyers> 
who are great masters oi the law ^ nations, or if 
your own mind suggest any thing, let me know. 
But mum, it is a secret. 

'^ I will send your parcel of books as soon as I tan ; 
but I cannot do as I wish. However, you find every 
thing ipentioned in the book which you recom- 
me;nded. 

" Langton is here ; we are all that ever we were. 
He is a worthy feUow, without malice, though not 
without res^Qtment. 

" Poor Beauclerk is so ill, that his life is thought 
to be in danger. Lady Di nurses him with very great 
assiduity. 

'^ Reynolds has taken too much to strong liquor, > 
and seeihs to delight in his new character. 

'^ This is all the news that I have ; but as you love 
verses, I will send you a few which I made upon 
Inchkenneth;^ but remember the condition, you 
shall not shew them, except to Lord Hailes, whom I 

1 It should be recollected, that this fiindfiil description of his 
friend was given by Johnson after he himself had become a water- 
drinker. 

2 See them in ^« Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," 3d edit, 
p. 337. 
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love better than any man whom I know so little. If 
he asks you to transcribe them for him^ you may do 
it ; but I think he muM; promise not to let them be 
copied again^ nor to shew them as mine. 

^^ I have at last sent back Lord Hailes's sheets. I 
never think about rettuning them, because I alter 
nothing. You will see that I might as well have kept 
them. Howeyer, I am ashamed of my delay; and if 
I have the honour of receiving any more, promise 
punctually to return tbem by the n^xt post. Make 
my compliments to dear Mrs. Boswell, and to Miss 
Veronica. I am, dear sir, 

" Yours most ^thfully, 
« Jan. 1, 1775." " Sam. Johnson^" '^ 

" MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

'' Edinbiugh, Jan. 27, 177^- 
****** 

** You rate our lawyers here too high, when you 
«all them great masters of the law of nations. 

1 He now sent me a Latin inscription for my h^toricalpictare 
^ary Queen of Scots, and afterwards fiivoured me with an £nglish 
translation. Mr. Alderman Boydell, that eminent Patron of the 
Arts, has subjoined them to the engraving from my picture. 

'^ Maria Scotorum Regina^ 

Hommum seditiosorum 

Contumeliis lassatOy 

Minis territOf damoribui victa, 

Libello, per qatm. 

RegTio ceditt 

Lacrimans trepidansqtte 

Nomen apponit, 

^' Mary Queen of Scots, 

Harassed, terrified, and overpowered 

By the insults, menaces. 

And clamours 
Of her rebellious subjectSt 

Sets her hand. 

With tears and oonfiision, 

To a resignation of the kingdom.** 
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****** 

_ \ 



As for myself^ I am ashamed to say I hare read 
little and thought little on the subject of America. 
I will be much obliged to you^ if you will direct me 
where I shall find the best information of what is to 
be said on both sides. It is a subject vast in its pre« 
sent extent and future consequences. The impenect 
hints which now float in my mind^ tend rather to the 
formation of an opinion that our govemmeot has been 
precipitant and severe in the resolutions taken against 
the Bostonians. " Well do you know that I have no 
kindness for that race. Hut nations^ or bodies of 
men^ should^ as well as individuals^ have a fair trials 
and not be condemned on character alone. Have we 
not express contracts with our colonies^ which afford 
a more certain foundation of judgement^ than general 
political speculations on the mutual rights of States 
and their provinces or colonies ? Pray let me know 
immediately what to read, and I shall diligently en- 
deavour to gather for you any thing that I can find. 
Is Burke's speech on American taxation published by 
himself? Is it authentick? I remember to have 
heard you say, that you had never considered East- 
Indian affairs : though, surely, they are of much im- 
portance to Great-Britain. Under the recollection 
of this,. I shelter myself ^m the reproach of ig- 
norance about the Americans. If you write upon the 
subject, I shall certainly understand it. But, since 
you seem to expect that I should know something of 
it, without your instruction, and that my own mind 
should suggest something, I trust you will put me in 

the way. 

****** 

'* What does Becket mean by the Oripnals of 
Fingal and other poems of Ossian, whicih he adver- 
tises to have lain in his shop ?" 

****** 
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TO JAHJB8 BOSWELL^ E6Q. 



'^ DEAR SIR, 

" You «ait me a case to oofiridor, in which I have 
BO &cts but what are against us, nor any principles on. 
whidi to reason. It is vain to try to write thus with- 
out materials. The &ct seems to be against you ; at 
least I cannot know nor say any thing to ihe contruy. 
I am glad that you like the book so well. I hear no 
more of Macpherson. I shall long to know what 
Lord Hailes says of it. Lend it him privately. I 
shall send the parcel as soon as I can. Make my 
compliments to Mrs. Boswell. I am> sir, &c 
•* Jan. 28, 1776.'* ** Sam. Johnsok." 

'^ MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

** EdinlnizglK Feb. 2,^77& 
« # 4fr 1^ * « 

* 

^' As to Ma(^herson, I am anxious to have £rom 
yourself a full ana pointed account of what has passed 
between you and him. It is confidently told here, 
that before your book £ame out he sent ^o you, to 
let you know that he imderstood you meant to deny 
the authenticity of Ossian's poems; that the originals 
were in his possession ; that you might have inspec- 
tion of them, and might take the evidence of people 
skilled in the Erse language; and that he noped, 
afier this fair offer, you would not be so uncandid as 
to assert that he had refused reasonable proof. That 
you paid no regard to his message, but published your 
strong attack upcm him ; and then he wrote a letter 
to you, in such terms as he thought suited to one who 
hatt not acted as a man of veracity.. You may believe 
it gives me pain to hear your conduct represented as 
unfavourable, while I cai^ only deny what i».said, on 
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the ground that your character refutes it, without 
having any information to oppose. Let me, I beg it 
of you, be furnished with a sufficient answer to any 
calumny upon this occasion. 

" Lord Hailes writes to me (for we correspond 
more than we talk together), ^ As to Fingal, I see a 
controversy arising, and purpose to keep out of its 
way. There is no doubt that I might mention some 
circumstances ; but I do not choose to commit them 
to paper.' ^ What his opinion is, I do not know. 
He says, ^ I am singularly oblieed to Dr. Johnson 
for his accurate and useful criticisms. Had he given 
some strictures on the general plan of the work, it 
would have added much to his favours.' He is 
charmed with your verses on Inchkennetb, says they 
are very, elegant, but bids me tell you he doubts 
whether 

* LegUimasJhdurU pectora pura pretes^ 

be according to the rubrick : but that is your concern ; 

for, you know, he is a Presbyterian." 

«««««« 

" TO DR. LAWRENCE.' 

« Feb. 7, 1776* 

" SIR, 

''One of the Scotch physicians is now prosecuting' 
a corporation that in some pubKck instrument have 
styled him Doctor of Medicine instead of Physician. 
Boswell desires, being advocate for the corporation, t<> 

1 IHis Lordship, notwithstanding his resolution, did commit 
his sentiments to" paper, and m one of his notes aflixed to his 
Collection of Old Scottish Poetry, he says, that ^^ to doubt the 
authenticity of those poems is a refinement in Scepticism indeed.** 
I. B.1 

2 The learned and worthy Dr. Lawrence, whom Brt Johnson 
respected and loved as lub'pbysieiaii and friend. 
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know whether Doctor of Medicine is not a legitimate 
title^ and whether it may be considered as a disad- 
vantageous distinction. I am to write to-night ; be 
pleased to tell me. I am^ sir^ your most^ &c. 

" Sam. Johnson." 

" to james boswell, esq. 

" my dear boswell^ 

'^ I AM surprised that^ knowing as you do the 
disposition of your countrymen to tell lies in favour of 
each other^^ you can be at all affect>ed by any reports 
that circulate among them. Macpherson never in his 
life offered me a sight of any original or of any evidence 
of any kind ; but thought only of intimidatmg me by 
noise and threats^ till my last answer^ — ^that I would 
not be deterred from detecting what I thought a 
cheats by the menaces of a ruffian — ^put an end to our 
corre«x>ndence. 

'^ The state of the question is this. He, and Dr. 
Blair, whom I consider as deceived, say, that he 
copied the poem from old manuscripts ? His copies, 
if lie had them, and I believe him to have none, are 
nothing. Where are the manuscripts ? They can be 
shewn if they exist, but they were never shewn. De 
non exi&tentibus et nan apparentibus, says our law» 
eadem est ratio. No man has a claim to citedit upon 
his own word, when better evidence, if he had it, 
may be easily produced. But, so far as we can find, 
the Erse language was never written till very lately 
for the purposes of religion. A nation that cannot 
write, or a language that was never written, has no 
manuscripts. 

I My fiiend has, m this letter, relied upon my testimony, with 
a GonfideDce, of whicli the ground has escaped my recollection. . 
VOL. in. D 
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** But whatever he has he never offered to shew. 
If old manuscripts should now be mentioned^ I should^ 
unless there were more evidence than can be easiiy 
had^ suppose them another proof of Scotch conspiracy 
in national felsehood. 

^' Do not censure the expression ; you know it to 
be true. 

'* Dr. Memis's question is so narrow as to allow 
no speculation ; and I have no facts before me but 
those which his advocate has produced against you. 

'' I consulted this morning the President of the 
London College of Physicians^ who says^ that with us^ 
Doctor qfPhysick (we do not say Doctor of Medicine) 
is the highest title that a practiser of physick can 
have ; that Doctor implies not only Phydciariy but 
teacher of physick ; that every Doctor is legally a 
Physician; but no man^ not a Doctor, cai^ practise 
pht/sick but by licence particularly granted. The 
Doctorate is a licence of itself. It seems to us a very 
slender cause of prosecution. 

****** 

'' I am now engaged^ but in a little time I hope to 
do all you would have. My compliments to Madam 
and Veronica. I am^ sir^ 

'^ Your most humble servant^ 
" February 7, 1775." " Sam. Johnson." 



What words wei^ used by Mr. Macpherson in his 
letter to tlbe venerable Sage, I have never heard ; but 
they are generally said to have been of a nature very 
diflterent from the language of literary contest. Dr. 
Johnson's answer appeared in the news-pap^is of the 
^ day, and has since been frequently re-published ; but 
^ not with perfect accuracy. I give it as dictated .to 
me by himself, written down in his presence, and 
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autbenticated by a note in bis own hand-writings 
'^ This, I thinky is a true copy.' 



»»i 



" MIL JAMES MACPHERgON, 

'' I RECEIVED your foolish and Impudent letter. 
Any yiolence offered me I shall do my best to repel ; 
and what I cannot do for myself, the law shall do 
for me. I hope I shall never be deterred from de- 
tecting what I think a cheats by the menaces of a 
ruman. . 

" What would you have me retract ? I thought 
your book an imposture; I think it an imposture 
still. For this opinion I have given my reasons to 
the publick^ whicn I here dare you to refute. Your 
rage I defy. Your abilities^ .since your Homer, are 
not so formidable ; and what I hear of your morals 
inclines me to pay regard not to what you shall say, 
but to what you shall prove. You may print this if 
you will. 

*' Sam. Johnson." 

Mr. Macpherson little knew the character of Dr. 
Johnson, if he supposcfd that he could be easily in- 
4imidated ; for no man was ever more remarkable for 
personal courage. Be had, indeed, an awful dread 
of death, or rather, " of something after death ;" and 
what rational man, who seriously thinks of quitting 
all that he hto ever known, and going into a new and 
unknown state of being, can be without that dread ? 
But his fear was from reflection ; his courage natural. 
His fear, in that one instance, was the result of 
philosophical and religious consideration. He feared 
death, but he feared nothing else, not even what 
might occasion death. Many instances of his re- 

1 I have deposited it in the British jduseum. 
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solution may be mentioned. One day; at Mr. Beau- 
•clerk's house in the country, when two large dogs 
were fighting, he went up to them, and beat them 
till they separated ; and at another time, when told 
of the danger there was that a gun might burst if 
charged with many balls, he put in six or seven, and 
fired it off against a wall. Mr. Langton told me, that 
when they were swimming together near Oxford, he 
cautioned Dr. Johnson against a pool, which was 
reckoned particularly dangerous ; upon which Johnson 
directly swam into it. He told me himself that one 
night he was attacked in tlie street by four men, to 
whom he would not yield, but kept tnem all at bay, 
till the watch came up, and carried both him and 
them to the round-house. In the play-house at 
Lichfield, as Mr. Garrick informed me, Johnson 
having for a moment quitted a chair which was placed 
for him between the side-scenes, a gentleman took 
possession of it, and when Johnson on his return 
civilly demanded his seat, rudely refused to give it 
up ; upon which Johnson laid hold of it, and tossed 
him and the chair into the pit. Foote, who so suc- 
cessfully revived the old comedy, by exhibiting living 
characters, had resolved to imitate Johnson on the 
stage, expecting great profits from his ridicule of so 
celebrated a man. Johnson being informed of his in- 
tention, and being at dinner at Mr. Thomas Davies's 
the bookseller, from whom I had the story, he asked 
Mr. Davies " what was the common price of an oak 
stick ;" and being answered six-pence, " Why then, 
sir (said he), give me leave to 6end your servant to 
purchase me a shilling one. Til have a double quan* 
tity; for I am told Foote means to take me off, a& he 
calls it, and I am determined the fellow shall not do 
it with impunity.** Davies took care to acquaint 
Foote of this, which efiectually checked the wanton- 
ness of the mimick* Mr. Macpherson's menaces 
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made Johnson provide' himself witli the same im- 
plement of defence; and had he heen attacked^ I 
have no douht that; old as he W9S, he would have 
made his corporal prowess he felt as much as his 
intellectual. 

His *^ Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland"* 
is a most valuahle performance. It abounds in ex- 
tensire philosophical xiewsof society^ and in ingenious 
sentiment and lively description. A considerable 
part of it^ indeed^ consists of speculations^ which 
many years before he saw the wiM regions which we 
visited together^ probably had employed his attention^ 
though the actuiu Hght of those scenes undoubtedly 
quickened and augmented them. Mr. Orme^ the 
very Able histman^ agreed with me in this opinion^ 
which he thus strongly expressed: — ^'^ There are in 
that hock thoughts^ which^ by long revolution in the 
great mind of Johnson^ have been formed and polished 
Bke pebbles rolled in the ocean !*' 

That he was to some degree of excess a true^horn 
Englishman, so .as to have entertained an undue pre* 
ju£ce against both the country and the people of 
Scotland^ must be allowed. But it was a prejudice 
of the head, and not of the heart. He had no ill will 
to the Scotch ; for, if he had been conscious of that, 
he never would have thrown himself into the bosom 
of their country, and trusted to the protection of its 
remote inhabitants with a fearless confidence. His 
remark upon the nakedness of the country, from its 
being denuded of tre^s, was made afker having travelled 
two hundred miles along the Eastern coast, where 
certainly trees are not to be foimd near the road; 
and he said it was "b, map of the road" which he 
gave. His disbelief of the authenticity of the poems 
ascribed to Ossian, a Highland bard, was connrraed 
in the course of his journey, by a very strict exa- 
mination of the evidence o^ered for it ; and although 

d3 
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their authenticity was made too much a national 
point by the Scotch^ there were many respectable 
persons in that country^ who did not concur m this ; 
80 that his judgement upon the question ought not 
to be decried, even by those who differ from him. 
As to myself, I can only say, upon a subject now be- 
come very uninteresting, that when the fragments of 
Highland poetry first came out, I was much pleased 
with their wild peculiarily, and was one of those who 
subscribed to enable their editor, Mr. Macpherson, 
then a young man, to make a search in the Highlands ' 
and Hebrides for a long poem in the Erse language, 
which was reported to be preserved somewhere in 
those regions. But when there came forth an Epick 
Poem in six books, with all the common drcum- 
stances of former compositions of that nature ; and 
when, upon an attentive examination of it, there was 
found a perpetual recurrence of the same images 
which appear in the fragments ; and when no ancient 
manuscript, to authenticate the work, was deposited 
in any publick library, though that was insisted on ' 
as a reasonable proof, toko could forbear to doubt ? 

Johnson's grateful acknowledgements of kindness 
received in the course of this tour, completely refute 
the brutal reflections which have been thrown out 
against him, as if he had made an ungrateful return ; 
and his delicacy in sparing in his book those who we 
find from his letters to Mrs. Thrale, were just objects 
of censure, is much to be admired. His candour 
and amiable disposition is conspicuous from his con- 
duct, when informed by Mr. Macleod, of Rasay, that 
he had committed a mistake, which gave that gentle- 
man some uneasiness. He wrote him a courteous 
and kind letter, and inserted in the news-papers an 
advertisement, correcting the mistake.' 

1 See ^' Journal of a Tout to th^ Hebrides," 3d edit p. 520. 
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The observations of my friend Mr. Dempster in a 

letter written to me^ soon after he had read Dr. 

Johnson's book^ are so just and liberal^ that they 

cannot be too often repeated : 

****** 

** There is nothing in the book^ from beginning to 
end^ that a Scotchman need to take amiss. What he 
says of the country is true ; and his observations on 
the people are, what must naturally occur to a sensi- 
ble^ observing^ and reflecting inhabitant of a con* 
venient metropolis^ where a man on thirtv pounds a 
year may be better accommodated with all the little 
wants of life than Col or Sir Allan. 

*' I am charmed with his researches concerning 
the &se language^ and the antiquity of th^ir manu- 
scripts. I am quite convinced; and I shall rank 
Ossian and his Fingals and Oscars, amongst the 
nursery tales, not the true history of our country, in 
all time to come. 

" Upon the whole, the book cannot displease, for it 

has no pretensions. The authoui* neither says he is 

a geographer, nor an antiquarian, nor very learned 

in the history of Scotland, nor a naturalist, nor a 

fessilist. The manners of the people, and the &cA 

of the country, are all he attempts to describe, or 

seems to have thought of. Much were it to be 

wished, that they who have trav^elled into more 

remote, and of course more curious regions, had all 

possessed his good sense. Of the state of learning, 

his observations on Glasgow University shew he has 

formed a yery sound judgement. He understands 

our climate too ; and ne has accurately observed the 

changes, however slow and imperceptible to us^ 

which Scotland has undergone, in consequence of the 

blessings of liberty and internal peace." 

^ * % * * * 

Mr. Knox, another native of Scotland., who has 
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since made the same tou^r^ and published an account 
of it^ is equally liberal. " I haTe read (says he) his 
book again and again^ travelled with him from Ber<* 
wick to Glenelg, through countries with which I am 
well acquainted; sailed with him from Glenelg to 
Rasay, Sky^ Rum^ Col^ MuU^ and Icolmkill^ but have 
not b^n able to correct hjm in any matter of conse- 
quence. I have often admired the accuracy^ the pre- 
cision^ and the justness of what he advances^ respecting 
both the country and the peoi4e. 

*^ The Doctor has every where delivered his senti- 
roeiits with freedom, and in many instances with a 
seeming regard for the benefit of the inhabitants, and 
the ornament of the country. His remarks on the 
want of trees and hedges for shade, as well as for 
shelter to the cattle, are well founded, and merit the 
thanks, not the illiberal censure of the natives He 
Also felt for the distresses of the Highlanders, and 
explodes with great propriety the bad management 
of the grounds, and. the neglect of timber in the 
Hebrides." 

Having quoted Johnson's just compliments on the 
Rasay family, he says, '^ On the other hand, I found 
{liis family equally lavish in their encomiums upon 
the Doctor's conversation, and his subsequent civili- 
ties to a yoiuig gentleman of that country, who, upon 
Waiting upon him at London, was well received, 
and experienced all the attention and regard that 
a warm friend could bestow. Mr. Macleod having 
also been in London, waited upon the Doctor, 
who provided a magnificent and expensive enter- 
tainment in h<»iour of his old Hebridean acquaint- 



ance." 



And, talking of the military road by Fort Augus- 
tus, he says, " By this road, though one of the most 
rugged in Great BritaiD^ the celebrated Dr. Johnson 
passed from Inverness to the Hebride Isles. His 
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observations on the country and people are extremely 
correct, judicious, and instructive."* 

Mr. Tytler, the acute and able vindicator of Mary 
Queen of iScots, in one of his letters to Mr. James 
Elphinstone, published in that gentleman's ^^ Forty 
Years' Correspondence/' says, ^^ I read Dr. John- 
son's Tour with very great pleasure. Some few 
errours he has fallen into, but of no great import- 
ance, and those are lost in the numberless beauties of 
his work. 

, '^ If I had leisure, I could perhaps point out the 
most exceptionable places; but at present I, am in 
the country, and have not his book at hand. It is 
plain he meant to speak well of Scotland; and he 
has in my apprehension done us great honour in 
the most capital article, the character of the inha- 
]>itants." 

His private letters to Mrs. Thrale, written during 
the course of his journey, which therefore ma^ be 
supposed to convey his genuine feelings at the time, 
abound in such benignant sentiments towards the 
people who shewed him civilities, that no man whose 
temper is not very harsh and sour, can retain a doubt 
of the goodness of his heart. 

It is painful to recollect with what rancour he was 
assailed by numbers of shallow irritable North Britons, 
on accoimt of his supposed injurious treatment of 
their coxmtry and countrymen, in his " Journey." 
Mad there been any just ground for such a charge, 
would the virtuous and candid Dempster have given 
his opinion of the book, in the terms in which I 
have quoted? Would the patriotick Knox^ have 

1 Page 103. 

2 I observed with much r^ret, while the first edition of this 
work was pasang throuf^ the press, (August 1790), thctt this 
sogenious gentleman was dead. 
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spoken of it as he has done?. Would Mr. Tytler, 
surely 

** a Scot^ if ever Scot there were," 



have expressed himself thus ? And let me add^ that^ 
citizen of the worlds as I hold myself to be^ I have 
that degree of predilection for my natale solum, nay, 
I have that just sense of the merit of an ancient nation^ 
which has been ever renowned for its valour^ which 
in former times maintained its independence against 
a powerful neighbour, and in modem times has been 
equally distinguished for its ingenuity and industry in 
civilized life, that I should have felt a generous inaig* 
nation at any injustice done to it. Johnson treat^ 
Scotland no worse than he did even his best friends, 
whose diaraotcFS he ttsed to give as they appeared to 
him, both in light and shade. Some people, who had 
not exercised their minds sufficiently, condemned him 
for censuring his friends. But Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
whose philosophical penetration and justness of 
thinking were not less Known to those who lived with 
him, than his genius in his Art is admired by the 
world, explained his ccmduct thus: '' He was fond of 
discrimination, which he could not shew without 
pointing out the bad as w«ll as the good in every cha- 
racter ; and as his friends were those whose characters 
he knew best, they afforded him the best opportunity 
for shewing the acuteness of his judgement." 

He expressed to his friend Mr. Windham of Nor- 
folk, his wonder at the extreme jealousy of the Scotch, 
and their resentment at having their country described 
by him as it really was ; ,when, to say that it was a 
country as good as England, would have been a gross 
falsehood. ^* None of us (said he) would be offended 
if a foreigner who has travelled here should say, that 
vines and olives don't grow in England." And as to 
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his prejudice against the Scotch^ which I always 
ascribed to that nationality which he obsenred in themy 
he said to the same gentleman^ " When I find a 
Scotchman, t(> whom an Englitihman is as a Sootdi- 
man, that Scotchman shall be as an Englishman to 
me." His intimacy with many gentlemen of Scot- 
laBd^andhisemployingKiiuuiyBativeB of that country 
as his amanuenses, prove that his prejudice was not 
virulent ; and I have^d^osited in the British Museum, 
amongst other pieces of his writing, the foUowing note 
in answer to one from me, asking if he would meet 
me at dinner at the Mitre, though a friend of mine, 
a Scotchman, was to be there : — '^ Mr. Johnson does 
not see why Mr. Boswell riiould suppose a Scotchman 
less acceptable than any other man. He will be at 
the Mitre/' 

My tnuch-valued iriend Dr. Barnard, now Biahop 
of Killaloe, having once expressed to him an appre- 
hension, ^at if he should visit Ireland he might treat 
the people of that country more unfavourably than he 
had done the Scotch, he answered, with strong 
pointed double-edged wit, ^' Sir, you have no reason 
to be afraid of me. The Irish are not in a conspiracy 
to dieat the world by false repnsentations of tlie 
merits of thetr countrymen. No, sir; the Iririi 
are a fair people ;-— they never speak well of one 
.another." 

Johnson told me of an instance of Scottish natioui- 
aHty, which made a very unfavourable impressiOD 
upon his mind. A Scotchman of some amsideration 
in Liondon, solicited him to recommend by the weight 
of his learned authority, to be master of an English 
school, a person of whom he who recommended him 
osnfessed he knew no nxire hut ^at he was his coun- 
tryman. Johnson was shodced at this unconscientious 
oondiict. 
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All the miserable cavillings against his '^ Journey/' 
in news-papers^ magazines^ and other fugitive pub- 
lications^ I can speak from certain knowledge^ only 
furnished him with sport. At last there came out a 
scurrilous volume^ larger than Johnson's own^ filled 
with malignant abuse^ under a name^ real or ficti- 
tious^ of some low man in an obscure comer of Scot- 
land^ though supposed to be the work of another 
Scotchman^ who has found means to make himself 
well known both in Scotland and England. The 
efiect which it had upon Johnson was^ to produce 
this pleasant observation to Mr. Seward, to wnom he 
lent the book : ^^ This feUow must be a blockhead. 
They don't know how to go about their abuse. Who 
wiU read a five shilling book against me ? No, sir, if 
they had wit, they should have kept pelting me with 
pamphlets." 

'' MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

«« Edinburgh,, 18, 1775. 

" You would have been very well pleased if you 
had dined with me to-day. I had for my guestil, 
Maoquharrie, young Maclean of Col, the successor 
of our friend, a very amiable man, though not marked 
with such active qualities as his brother ; Mr. Maclean 
of Torloisk in Mull, a gentleman of Sir Allan's family^ 
and two of the clan Grant; so that the Highland 
and Hebridean genius reigned. We had a great deal 
of conversation about you, and drank your health in a 
bumper. The toast was not proposed by me, which 
is a circumstance to be remarked, for I am now so 
connected with you, that any thing that I can say or 
do to your honour has not the value of an additional 
compliment. It is only giving you a guinea out of 
that treasure of admiration which already belongs to 
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jony. and which is no hidden, treasure; for I suppose 
my admiration of you is co-existent with the Imow* 
ledge of my character. 

" I find that the Highlanders and Hebrideans in 
general are much fonder of your ^ Journey' than the 
low-country or hither Scots. One of the Grants said 
to-day^ that he was sure you were a man of a good 
hearty and a candid man^ and seemed to hope he 
should be able to convince you of the antiquity of a 
good proportion of the poems of Ossiao. After all 
that has passed^ I think the matter is capable of being 
proved to a certain degree. I am told that Mac- 
j^erson got one old Erse MS. from Clanranald> for 
the restitution of which he executed a formal obliga- 
tion ; and it is affirmed^ that the Gaelick (call it Erse 
or call it IrishV has been written in the Highlands 
and Hebrides ror many centuries* It is^reasonable to 
suppose, that such of the inhabitants as acquired any 
learning, possessed tho art of Writing as well as their 
Irish neighbours;, and Celtidc cousins; and the ques- 
tion is:, can sufficient evidence be shewn of this ? 

^^ Those who are skilled in ancient writings* can 
determine the age of MSS^ or at least can ascertain 
the century in which they were written ;. and if men 
of veracity, who are so skilled, shall tell us that MSS. 
in the possession^ of families in the Higldands and 
isles are the works of a remote age, I think we should 
be convinced by their testimony. 

^^. There is now come to this city, Ranald Macdonald 
from the Isle of ^^g, who has several MSS. of Erse 
poetry, which he wishes to publish by subscription. 
I have engaged to take three copies oi the book, the 
price of which is to be six shillings, as I would sub- 
scribe for all the Erse that can be printed, be it 
old or new, that the language may be preserved. 
This man says, that some, of his manuscripts are 
ancient; and, to be sure, one of them whidi was 

VOL. III. K. 
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shewn to me does appear to have the diiskyness of 
antiquity. 



iC 



The inquiry is not yet quite hopeless^ and I 
should think that the exact truth may be discovered^ 
if proper means be used. I am^ &c. 

" James Boswell/' 



cc 



TO JAMES BOSWELL^ ESQ. 



^^ DEAR SIR, 



<( 



I AM sorry that I could get no books for. my 
friends in Scotland. Mr. Strahan has at last pro- 
mised to send two dozen to you. If they come, put 
the name of my friends into them; you may cut 
them out, ^ and paste them with a little starch m the 
book. 

" You then are going wild about Ossian. Why 
do-you think any part can be proved ? The dusky- 
manuscript of Egg is probably net fifty years old ; if 
it be an hundred, it proves nothing. The tale of 
Clanranald is no proof. Has Clanranald told it } Can- 
he prove it? There are, I beliieve, no Erse manu- 
scripts. None of the old families had a single letter 
in Erse that we heard of. You say it is likely that 
they could write. The learned, if any learned there 
were, could; but knowing by that learning, some 
written language, in that language they wrote, as 
letters had never been applied to their own. If there 
are manuscripts, let them be shewn, with ^ome proof 
that they are not forged for the occasion. You say 
many can remember parts of Ossian. I believe all 
those parts are versions of the English ; at least there 
is no proof of their antiquity. 

^' Macpherson is said to have made some transla- 
tions himself^ and having taught a boy to write it, 

'I From a list in his hand writing. 
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ordered him to say that he had learnt it of his grand- 
mother. The boy, when he grew up, told the story. 
This Mrs. Williams heard at Mr. Strahan's table. 
Don't be credulous; you know how little a High- 
lander, can be trusted. Macpherson is, so far as I 
know, very quiet. Is not that proof enough ? Every 
thing is against him. No visible manuscript : no in- 
scription in the language : no correspondence among 
friends : no transaction of business, of which a single 
scrap remains in the ancient families. Macpherson's 
pretence is, that the chuacter was Saxon. If he had 
not talked unskilfully of manuscripts, he migh,t have 
fought with oral tradition much longer. As to Mr. 
Grant's information, I suppose he knows much less 
of the matter than ourselves. 

'^ In the mean time, the bookseller says that the 
sale * is sufficiently quick. They printed four thousand. 
Correct your copy wherever it is wrong, and bring it 
up. Your friends will all be glad to see you. I think 
of going myself into the country about May. 
" -" I am sorry that I have not managed to send the 
book sooner. I have left four for you, and do not 
restrict you absolutely to follow my directions in the 
distribution. You must use your own discretion. 

" Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell : I Sup- 
pose she is now beginning to forgive me. I am, 
dear sir, 

" Your humble servant, 
" Feb. 25, 1776." " Sam. Johnson." 

- On Tuesday, March 21, I arrived in London ; and 
on repairing to Dr.. Johnson's before dinner, found 
•him in his study, sitting with Mr. Peter Garrick, the 
elder brother of David, strongly resembling him in 
countenance and roice, but of more sedate and placid 

1 Of his '^ Journey to the Western Itdands of Scotland. * 
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manners. Johnson informed me^ that though Mr. 
Beauclerk was in great pain^ it was hoped he was not 
in danger^ and that he now wished to consult Dr. 
Heberden, to try the effect of a *^ new understandivg" 
Both at this interview, and in the evening at IVfr. 
Thrale's, where he and Mr. Peter Garrick and I met 
again, he was vehement on the subject of the Ossian 
controversy; observing, "We do not know that there 
are any ancient Erse manuscripts; and we have no 
other reason to disbelieve that there are meii with 
three heads, but that we do not know that there are any 
such men." 'He also was outrageous, upon his sup- 
position that my countrymen " loved Scotland better 
than truth," saying, " All of them, — ^nay not all, — • 
but droves of them, would come up, and attest any 
thing for the honour of Scotland." He also perse- 
vered in his wild allegation, diat he questioned if 
there was 'a tree between Edinburgh and the English, 
border older than himself. I assured him he was 
mistaken, and suggested that the proper punishment 
would be that he should receive a stripe at every tree 
above a hundred years old, that was found within that 
f^ce. He laughed, and said, " I believe I might 
submit to it for a baubee" 

The doubts which, in my correspondence with him, 
I had ventured to state as to the justice and wisdom 
of the conduct of Great Britain towards the American 
colonies, while I at the s&me time requested that he 
would enable me to inform myself upon that moment- 
ous subject, he had altogether disregarded ; and had 
recently published a pamphlet, ;entitled, ^' Taxation 
no Tyranny; an answer to the Resolutions and 
Address of the American Congress.*" 

He had long before indulged most unfavourable 
sentiments of our fellow-subjects in America. For, 
as early as I769, I was told by Dr. John CampbeU^ 
that he had said of them, " Sir, they are a race of 
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convicts^ and ought to be thankful for any thing we 
allow them short of hanging." 

Of this performance I avoided to t ilk with him ; 
for I had now formed a clear and settled opinion/ 
that the people of America were well warranted to ' 
resist a claim that their fellow-subjects in the mother- 
country should hare the entire command of their 
fortunes, by taxing them without their own consent ; 
and the extreme violence which it breathed, appeared 
to me so unsuitable to the mildness of a christian 
philosopher, and so directly opposite to the principles 
of peace which he had so beautifully recommended in 
his pamphlet respecting Falkland's Islands, that I was 
sorry to see him appear in so unfavourable a light. 
Besides, I could not perceive in it that ability of ar- 
gument, or that felicity of expression, for which he 
waSj upon other occasions, so eminent. Positive as- 
sertion, sarcastical severity, and extravagant ridicule, 
which he himself reprobated as a test of truth, were 
united in this rhapsody. 

That this pamphlet was written at the desire of 
those who were then in power, I have no doubt; 
and, indeed, he owned to me, that it had been revised 
and curtailed by some of them. He told me, that 
they had struck out one passage, which was to this 
effect : *' That the Colonists could with no solidity 
argue from their not having been taxed while in their 
infancy, that they should not now be taxed. We do 
not put a calf into the plow; we wait till he is an ox." 
He said, *' They struck it out either critically as too 
ludicrous, or politically as too exasperating. I care 
not which. It was their business. If an architect 
says, I will build five stories, and the man who em- 
ploys him says, I will have only three, the employer 
is to decide." *' Yes, sir (said 1\ in ordinary cases. 
But should it be so when the arcnitect gives his skill 
and labour gratis f" 

E S 
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Unfavourable as I am constrained to say *my opinion 
of this pamphlet was^ yet^ since it was congenial 
with the sentiments of numbers at that time, and as , 
every thing relating to the writings of Dr. Johnson 
is of importance in literary history, I «hall therefore 
insert some passages which were struck out, it does 
not appear why, either by himself or those who re- 
vised it. They appear printed in a few proof leaves 
of it in my possession, marked with corrections in 
his own hand-writing. I shall distinguish them by 
Italicks* 

In the para^*aph where he says, the Americans 
were incited to resistance by European intelligence 
from ^'..men whom they thought their friends, but 
who were friends only to themselves," there followed^ 
•-—" <ind made, hy their selfishness, the enemies of their 
country" 

And the next paragraph ran thus : ^' On the original 
contrivers of mischief, rather than on those nvhom they 
have deluded, let an insulted nation pour out its 
vengeance." 

The paragraph which came next was in these words : 
'^ Unhappy is that country in ijohich men can hope for 
advancement byfovouring its enemies. The iranquil~ 
lity of stable government is not altcays easily preserved 
against the machinations of single innovators; hut 
tuhat can he the hope of quiet, tvhen factions hostile 
to the legislature c(in be openly formed and openly 
avoivedf" 

A£ter the paragraph which now concludes the 
pamphlet, there followed this^ in which he certainly 
means the great Earl of Chatham, and glances at a 
certain popular Lord Chancellor. 

" iff hy the fortune of tvar, they drive us utterly 
awiy, tohat they voUl do next can only he conjectured. 
If a nevo monarchy is erected, they ivill toant n Kino. 
He who first takes into his hand the sceptre of America, 
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skatdd have a name of good omen, William has been 
knoum both a conqueror and deliverer; and perhaps. 
England^ however coniemiiedy might yet supply them 
loitk ANOTHER WiLLiAM. Whigs, indeed^ are not 
loiiling to be governed; and it is j^ossible that Kino 
William may be strongly inclined to guide their mea» 
sures: but Whigs have been cheated like other mortals, 
and suffered their leader to become their tyrant , under 
the name of their Protector. What more they will 
receive Jrom England^ no man can teU, In their ru-* 
diments of empire they may want a CHANCELum." 
Then came tnis paragraph : 

" Their numbers are, at present, not quite siifficient ' 
^fi>r the greatness whichy in some form of government or 
other y u to rival the ancient monarchies; but by Dr. 
Franklin's rule of progression, they will, in a century 
and a quarter, be more than equal to the inhabitants 
of Europe. When the Whigs of America are thus 
multiphedy let the Princes of the earth tremble in their 
palaces. If they should continue to double and to 
double, their own hemisphere would not contain them. 
But let not our boldest oppugners of authority look 
forward with delight to thisjuturity of Whiggism" 
. How it ended I know not^ as it is cut off abruptly 
at the foot of the hist of these proof pages. 

His pamphlets in support of the measures of ad-- 
ministration were published on his own account^ and 
he afterwards collected them into a volume^ with the 
title of " Political Tracts, by the Authour of the 
Rambler," with this motto : 

'* PaUitur egregio quuquit tub Principe credit 
Servitium ; nunquam Uhertas gratior extat 
Quam sub Rege pio." Claudiakus. 

These pamphlets drew upon him numerous attacks. 
Against the common weapons of literary warfare h^ 
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was hardened ; but there were two instances of ani- 
madyersion which I communicated to him^ and from 
what I could judge^ both from his silence and his 
looks^ appeared to. me to immess him much. 

One was, *' A Letter to Dr. Samuel Johnson, oc- 
casioned by his late political Publications." It ap- 
peared previous to his " Taxation no Tyranny," and 
was written by Dr. Joseph Towers, in that per- 
formance. Dr. Johnson was treated with the respect 
due to so eminent a man, while his conduct as a 
political writer was boldly and pointedly arraigned, 
as inconsistent with the character of one, who, if he 
did employ his pen upon politicks, ** it might rea- 
sonably be expected should distinguish himself, not 
by party violence and rancour, but by moderation- 
and by wisdom." 

It concluded thus : *' I would, however, wish you 
to remember, should you again address the publick 
under the character of a political writer, that luxuriance 
of imagination, or energy of language^ will ill com- 
pensate for the want of candoiu*, of justice, and of 
truth. And I shall only add, that should I hereafter 
be disposed to read, as I heretofore have done, the 
most excellent of all your performances, * The Ram- 
bler,' the pleasure wjiich I' have been accustomed to 
find in it will be much diminished by the reflection 
that the writer of so moral, so elegant, and so valuable 
a work, was capable of prostituting his talents in 
such productions as 'The False Alarm,' the 'Thoughts 
on the Transactions respecting Falkland's Islands,' 
and ' The Patriot' " 

I am willing to do justice to the merit of Dr. 
Towers, of whom I will say, that although I abhor his 
Whiggish democratical notions and propensities, (for 
I will not call them principles), I esteem him as an 
ingenious, knowing, and very convivial man. 
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The other instance was a paragraph of a letter to 
l»e^ from my old and most intimate friend the Re- 
verend Mr. Temple, who wrote the character of Gray, 
which has had the honour to be adopted both by Mr. 
Mason and Dr. Johnson in their accounts of that 
poet. The words were, " How can your great, I will 
not say your pious^ but vour morcU friend, support 
the barbarous measures of administration, which uiey 
have not the face to ask even their infidel pensioner 
Hume to defend V* 

However confident of the rectitude of his own 
mind, Johnson may have felt sincere uneasiness that 
his conduct should be erroneously imputed to un- 
worthy motives, by good men ; and that the influence 
of his valuable writings should on that account be in 
. any degree obstructed or lessened. 

He complained to a RJght Honourable friend of 
distinguished talents and very elegant manners, with 
whom he maintained a long intimacy, and whose 
generosity towards him will afterwards appear, that 
his pension having been given to him as a literary 
character, he had been applied to by administration 
to write political pamphlets; and ne was even so 
much irritated, that he declared his resolution to re- 
sign his pension* His friend shewed him the im-* 
propriety of such a measure, and he afterwards ex- 
pressed his gratitude, and said he had received good 
advice. To that friend he once signified a wish to 
have his pension secured to him for his life ; but he 
neither asked nor received from government any re- 
ward whatsoever for his political labours. 

On Friday, March 24, I met him at the Literary 
Club, where were Mr. Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, Mr. 
Colman, Dr. Percy, Mr. Vesey, Sir Charles Bunbury, 
Dr. George Fordyce, Mr. Steevens, and Mr. Charles 
. Fox. Before he came in, we talked of his " Journey 
to the Western Isl^ds," and of his coming away. 
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^ willing to believe ihe second sight," * which seemed 
to excite some ridicule. I was then so impressed 
with the truth of many of the stories of which I had 
been told, that I avowed my conviction, saying, '* He 
is only willing to believe : I do believe. The evidence 
is enough for me, though not for his grea,t mind. 
What will not fill a quart bottle will fill a pint bottle. 
I am filled with belief." '' Are you ? (said Colman), 
then cork it up." 

I found his " Journey" the common topick of con- 
versation in London at this time, wherever I hap- 
pened to be. At one of Lord Mansfield's formal Sun- 
day evening conversations, strangely called Levies, his 
Lordship addressed me, '^ We have all been reading 
your travels, Mr. BosweU." I answered, *' I was but 
the humble attendant of Dr. Johnson." The Chirf 
Justice replied, with that air and manner which none 
who ever saw and heard hin^ can forget, " He speaks 
ill of nobody but Ossian." 

Johnson was in high spirits this evening at the 
club, and talked with great animation and success. 
He attacked Swift, as he used to do upon all oc- 
casions. '^ The ' Tale of a Tub' is so much superiour 
to his other writings, that one can hardly believe he 
was the authour of it:'* there is in it such a vigour 

1 Johnson's '^ Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland," . 
edit. 1785, p. 256. 

2 This doubt has been much agitated on both sides, I think 
without good reason. See Addison's '' Freel^older,'* May 4, 
1714 ; An Apology for the Tale of a Tub :— Br. Hawkes worth's 
Preface to Swift's Works, and Swift's Letter to Tooke the Printer, 
and Tooke's Answer in tluit Collection : —Sheridan's Life of Swift ; 
—-Mr. Courtenay's ndte on p. 3 of his ^' Poetical Review of the 
Literary and Moral Character of Dr. Johnson ;" and Mr. Cooksey's 
'* Essay on the Life and Character of John Lord Somers, Baion 
of Evesham." 

Dr. Johnson here speaks only to the internal evidence* I take 
leave to differ from him, having a very high estimation of the . 
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of mind, such a swann of thoughts, so much of nature, 
and art, and life." I wondered to hear him say of 
' Gulliver's Travels,' " When once you have thought 
of big men and little men, it is v^ry easy to do all the 
rest." I endeavoured to make a stand tor Swifk, and 
tried to rouse those who were much more able to 
defend him; but in vain. Johnson at last, of his 
own accord, allowed very great merit to the inventory 
of articles foimd in the pocket of " the Man Mountain," 
particularly the description of his watch, which it 
was conjectured was his God, as he consulted it upon 
all occasions. He observed, that " Swift put his 
name to but two things (after he had a name to put), 
' The Plan of the Improvement of the -English lan- 
guage,' and the last ' Drapier's Letter.' " 

From Swift, there was an easy transition to Mr. 
Thomas Sheridan. — Johnson. " Sheridan is a won- 
derful admirer of the tragedy of Douglas, and pre- 
sented its authour with a gold medal. Some yeai*s 
ago, at a coffee-house in Oxford, I called to him, 
' Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Sheridan, how came you to give 
a gold medal to Home, for writing that foolish play?' 
This, you see, was wanton and insolent ; but I meant 
to be wanton and insolent. A medal has no value 
but as a stamp of merit. And was Sheridan to as- 
sume to himself the right of giving that stamp ? If 
Sheridan was magnificent enough to bestow a gold 
medal as an honorary reward of dramatick excellence, 

powers of Dr. Swift His *■'• Sentiments of a Church-of-England- 
man ;*' his '^ Sermon on the Trinity," and other serious pieces, 
prove his learning as well as his acuteness in logick and metiw 
physicks ; and his various compositions of a different cast exhibit 
not only wit, humour, and ridicule ; but a knowledge ^' of nature, 
and art, and life :'* a combination therefore of those powers, when 
(as the '' Apology" says), '^ the authour was young, his invention 
at the hdght, and his reading fresh in his head," might surely 
produce " The Tale of a Tub" 
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he. should have requested one of the Universities to 
choose the person on whom it should be conferred. 
Sheridan bad no right to give a stamp of merit : it 
was counterfeiting Apollo's coin." 

On Monday, March 27, I breakfasted with him at 
Mr. Strahan's. He told us, that he was engaged to 
go that evening to Mrs. Abington's benefit. " She 
was vidting some ladies whom I was visiting, and 
begged that I would come to her benefit. I told her 
I could not hear : but she insisted so much on my 
coming, that it would have been brutal to have re- 
fused her." This was a speech quite characteristical. 
He loved to bring forward his having been in the 
gay circles of life ; and he was, perhaps, a little vain 
of the solicitations of this elegant and fashionable 
actress. He told us, the play was to be ** The 
Hypocrite," altered from Gibber's '^ Nonjuror," so as 
to satirize the Methodists. *' I do not think (said 
he), the character of the Hypocrite justly applicable 
to the Methodists, but it was very applicable to the 
Nonjurors. I once said to Dr. Madan, a clergyman 
of Ireland, who was a great Whig, that perhaps a 
Nonjuror would have been less^criminal in taking the 
oaths imposed by the ruling power, than refusing 
them; because refusing them, necessarily laid him 
under almost an irresistible temptation to be more 
criminal; for, a man must live, and if he precludes- 
himself from th^ support furnislied by the establish- 
ment, will probably be reduced to very wicked shifts 
to maintain himself." * Boswell. " I should think, 

1 This was not merdy a cursory Remark ; for in his Life of 
Fenton he observes, '^ With many other wise and virtuous men, 
who at that time of discord and debate [about the banning of this 
century], consulted conscience well or ill informed, more than in-^ 
terest, he doubted the legality of the government; and refusing to 
qualify himself for pubUck employment, by taking the oaths re- 
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sir^ that a man who took the oaths contrary to his 
principles^ was a determined wicked man^ because he 
was sure he was committing perjury^ whereas a Non- 
juror might be insensibly led to do what was wrongs 
without being so directly conscious of it." Johnson. 
'^ Why^ sir^ a man who .goes to bed to his patron's 
wife is pretty sure that he is committing wicked- 
ness." BoswELL. ^^ Did the nonjuring dergymeh 
do so^ sir }" Johnson. '* I am afraid many of them 
did." 

I w,as stai:tled at this argument^ and could by no 
means think it convincing. Had not his own father 
complied with the requisition of goyernment^ (as to 
which he once observed to me^ when I pressed him 
upon it^ ^^ That, sir^ he was to settle witn himself^") 
he would probably have thought more unfavourably of 
a Jacobite who took the oaths : 

*« had he not resembled 

My father as he swore m^ 

Mr. Strahan talked of launching into the great 
ocean of London^ in order to have a chance for rising 



qnned, left the Univeisity without a deg;ree.*' This conduct John- 
son calls '' perveneness of integrity." 

The question concerning the morality of taking oaths, of what- 
ever kind, imposed by the prevailing power at the time, rather 
than to be exduded from all consequence, or even any consider- 
able usefulness in society, has been agitated with all the acuteness 
of casuistry* It is related, that he who devised the oath* of ab- 
juration profligately boasted, that he had framed a test which 
should '^ danm one half of the nation, and starve the other." 
Upon minds not exalted to inflexible rectitude, or minds in which 
zeal for a party is predominant to excess, taking that oath against 
conviction, may have been palliated under the plea of necessity, or 
ventured upon in heat, as upon the whole producing more good 
thanevil. 

At a county election in Scotland, many years ago, when there 

VOL. III. F 
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into Eminence ; and^ observing that many men were 
kept back from trying their fortunes there^ because 
they were bom to a competency, said, '* Small cer- 
tainties are the bane of men of talents;'' which John- 
son confirmed. Mr. Strahan put Johnson in mind 
of a remark which he had made to him ; '^ There 
are few ways in which a man can be more innocently 
employed than in getting money." " The more one 
thinks of this (said Strahan), the juster it will ap- 
pear." 

Mr. Strahan had taken a poor boy from the country 
88 an apprentice, upon Johnson*s recommendation. 
Johnson having inquired after him, said, '^ Mr. 
Strahan, let me have five guineas on account, and Til 
give this boy one. Nay, if a man recommends a boy, 
and does nothing for him, it is sad work. Call him 
down." 

I followed him into the court-yard, behind Mr., 
Strahan*s house ; and there I had a proof of what I 
had heard him profess, that he talked alike to all. 
" Some people tell you that they let themselves 
do\ni to the capacity of their hearers. I never do 
that. I speak imiformly, in as intelligible a manner 
as I 6an." 

'* Well, my boy, how do you go on ?"— ^^ Pretty 
well, sir ; but they are afraid I a*nt strong enoujgii 
for some parts of the business." John sow, " Why 
I shall be sorry for it ; for when you consider with 
how little mental power and corporeael labour a printer 
can get a guinea a week, it is a very desirable oc- 
cupation for you. Do you hear, — take all the pains 

was a wann contest between the friends of the Hanoverian sue* 
cession, and those against it, the oath of abjuration having been 
demanded, the freeholders upon one side rose to go away. Upon 
which a very sanguine gentleman, one of their number, ran to the 
door to stop them, calling out with much earnestness, '' Stay, stay, 
my friends, and let us swear the rogues out of it !*' 
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you can ; and if this does not do^ we must think of 
some other way of life for you. There's a guinea.*' 

Here was one of the many^ many instances of his 
active beneyolenoe. At the same time^ the slow and 
sonorous solemnity with which^ while he bent himself 
down^ he addressed a little thick short-legged boy, 
contrasted with the boy*s awkwardness and awe^ could 
not but' excite some ludicrous emdtions. 

I met him at Dnuy-lane play-house in the even- 
ing. Sir Joshua Reynolds^ at Mrs. Abington's re- 
quest^ had promised to bring a body of wits to her 
benefit ; and having secured forty places in the front 
boxes^ had done me the honour to put me in the 
group. Johnson sat on the seat directly behind me ; 
and as he could neither see nor hear at such a distance 
from the stage, he was wrapped up in grave ab- 
straction, and seemed quite a cloud, amidst all the 
sunshine of glitter and gaiety. I wondered at his 
patience in sitting out a play of five acts, and a farce 
of two. He said very little ; bi\f after the prologue 
to '' Bon Ton** had been spoken, which he could hear 
pretty well from the more slow and distinct utterance, 
he talked on prologue-\mting, and observed, " Dry- 
den has written prologues superiour to any that 
David Garrick has written ; but David Gamck has 
written more good prologues than Dryden has done. 
It is wonderful that he has been able to write such 
variety of them." 

At Mr. Beauclerk's, where I supped, was Mr. 
Grarrick, whom I made happy with Jonnson's praise 
of his prologues ; and I suppose, in gratitude to him, 
he took up one of his favourite topicks, the nationality 
of the Scotch, which he maintained in a pleasant 
manner, with the aid of a little poetical fiction. 
^' Come, come, don't deny it : they are really national. 
Why, now, the Adams are as liberal-minded men as 
any in the world : but, I dont know how it is, all 
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their workmen are Scotch. You are, to be sure, 
'wonderfully free from that nationality: but so it 
happens, that you employ the only Scotch shoe-black 
in London." He imitated the manner of his old 
onaster with ludicrous exaggeration ; repeating, with 
•pauses and half-whistlings interjected, 

'* Os komini sublime dedit^ — calumque tueri 
Jussit, — et ercctos ad ndera — toUere vultus" 

looking downwards all the time, and, while pro- 
nouncing the four last words, absolutely touching the 
ground with a kind of contorted gesticulation. 

Garrick, however, when he pleased, could imitate 
Johnson very exactly; for that great actor, with his 
distinguished powers of expression which were so 
universally admired, possessed also an admirable talent 
of naimickry. He was always jealous that Johnson 
£poke lightly of him. I recollect his exhibiting him 
to me one day, as if saying, " Davy has some con- 
vivial pleasantry about him, but *tis a futile fellow ;" 
which he uttered perfectly with the tone and air of 
Johnson. 

I cannot too frequently request of my readers, while 
they peruse my accoimt of Johnson's conversation, to 
endeavour to keep ' in mind his deliberate and strong 
utterance. His mode of speaking was indeed very 
impressive;* and I wish it could be preserved as 

' 1 My noble friend Lord Pembroke said once to me at Wilton, 
with a happy pleasantry and some truth, that, *' Dr. Johnson's 
sajrings would not appear so extraordinary, were it not for his 
hozv-wotp toay" . The sayings themselves are generally of sterling 
merit ; but, doubtless, his manner was an addition to their effect ; 
and therefore should be attended to as much as may be. It 
is necessary, however, to guard those who were not acquainted 
with him against overcharged imitations or caricatures of his 
manner, which are frequently attempted, and many of which are 
second-hand copies from the late Mr. Henderson die actor, who, 
though a good mimick of some persons, did not represent Johnson 
correctly. 
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musick is written, according to the very ingenious 
method of Mr. Steele/ who has shewn how the re- 
citation of Mr. Garrick, and other eminent speakers, 
might be transmitted to posterity in scores^ - 

Next day I dined with Johnson at Mr. Thrale*8. 
He attacked Gray, calling him *' a dull fellow." 
BoswELL. ^' I understand he was reserved, and might 
appear dull m company; bat surely he was not dull 
in poetry." Johnson. '* Sir, he was dull in com- 
pany, dull in his closet, dull every where. He was 
aull in a new way, and that made many people think 
him G»iEAT. He was a mechanical poet." He then 
repeated some ludicrous lines, which have escaped my 
memtny, and said, '* Is not that great, like his 
Odes ?" Mrs. Thrale maintained that his Odes were 
melodious ; upon which he exclaimed, 

" Weave the warp, and weave the woof;"— 

I added, in a solemn tone, 

'' The winding-sheet of Edward^s race. 

There is a good line." — ^' Ay (said he), and the next 
line is a good one," (pronouncing it contemptuously); 

^' Give ample verge and room enough. — *' 
'' No, sir, there are but two good stanzas in Gray*s 

1 See '' Prosodia Rationalis ; or, an Essay towards e8tablish<* 
ing the Melody and Measure of Speech, to he expressed and per- 
petuated by peculiar Symbols." London, 1779* 

2 I use the phrase in score^ as Dr. Johnson has explained it in 
his Dictionary. <' A song in Score, the words with the musical 
notes of a song annexed." But I understand that in sdentifick 
propriety it means all the parts of a musical composition noted 
down ill the characters by which it is exhibited to the eye of the 
skilful. 

[It was declamation that Steele pretended to reduce to notation 
by new characters. This he caUea the melody of speech, not the 
Jtarmony, which the term in score im{dieB. B.] 

F 3 
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poetry, which are in his ^ Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard.* " He then repeated the stanza, 

" For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey," &c. 

mistaldng one word ; for instead of precincts he said 
confines. He added, ^^ The other stanza I forget." 

A young lady who had married a, man much her 
tuferiour in rank being mentioned, & question arose 
how a woman's relations should behave to her in such 
a situation ; and, while I recapitulate the debate, and 
recollect what has since happened, I cannot but be 
struck in a manner that delicacy forbids me to ex- 
press. While I contended that she ought to be 
treated with an inflexible steadiness of displeasure,. 
Mrs. Thrale was all for mildness and forgiveness, and, 
according to the vulgar phrase, " making the best of 
a bad bargain.'* Johnson. ^^ Madam, we must dis- 
tinguish. Were I a man of rank, I would not let a 
daughter starve who had made a mean marriage; 
but having voluntarily degraded herself from the 
station which she was originally entitled to hold, I 
would support her only in that which she herself had 
chosen; and would not put her on a level with my 
other daughters. You are to consider, madam, that 
it is our duty to maintain the subordination of civi- 
lized society; and when there is a gross and shame- 
ful deviation from rank, it should be punished so as 
to deter others from the same perversion." 

After frequently considering this subject, I am 
more and more confirmed in what I then meant to 
express, ai^d which was sanctioned by the authority, 
and illustrated by the wisdom, of Johnson; and I 
think it of the utmost consequence to the happiness 
of Society, to which subordination is absolutely ne- 
cessary. It is weak, and contemptible, and un- 
worthy, in a parent to relax in such a case. It is ' 
sacrificing general advantage to private feelings. And 
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let it be considered^ that the claim of a daughter 
who has acted thXLs, to be restored to her former 
situation^ is either fuitastical or unjust. If there be 
no value in the distinction of rank^ what does she 
suffer by being kept in the situation to which she has 
descended ? If there be a value in that distinction^ it 
ought t.0 be steadily maintained. If indulgence be 
sliewn to such conduct^ and the offenders know that 
in a longer or shorter time they shall be received as 
well as tI they had not contaminated their blood by a 
base alliance^ the great check upon that inordinate 
caprice which generally occasions low marriages^ will 
be removed, and the fair and comfortable order of im*' 
proved life will be miserably disturbed. 

Lord Chesterfield's letters being mentioned, John-* 
son said, '^ It was not to be wondered at that they 
had so great a sale, considering that they were the 
letters of a statesman, a wit, one who had been so 
much in the mouths of mankind, one long accustomed 
mrilfn volitareper or a** 

On Friday, March 31, 1 supped with him and some 
friends at a tavern. One of the company attempted, 
with too much forwardness, to rally nim on his late 
appearance at the theatre ; but had reason to repent 
of his temerity. *^ Why, sir, did you go to Mrs. 
Abington's benefit ? Did you see ?" Johnson. " No, 
sir." ^' Did you hear?" Johnson. " No, sir." 
'^ Why then, sir, did you go?" Johnson. ''Be- 
cause, sir, she is a favourite of the publick ; and when 
the publick cares the thousandth part for you that it 
does for her, I will go to your benefit too." 
. Next morning I won a small bet from Lady Diana 
Beauclerk, by * asking him as to one of his parti- 
cularitieSj which her Ladyship laid I durst not do. 
Tt seems he had been frequently observed at the Club 
to put into his pocket the Seville oranges, after he 
kaa squeezed the juice of them into the drink which 
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he made for himself. Beauclerk and Grarrick talked 
of it to me^ aud seemed to think that he had. a strange 
unwillingness to be discovered. We could not divine 
what he did with them ; and this was the bold auestion 
to be put. I saw on his table the spoils of the pre- 
, ceding nighty some fresh peels nicely scraped and cut 
into pieces. " O, sir (said I), I now partly see what 
you do with the squeezed oranges which you put into 
your pocket at the Club." Johnson. ^' I have a 
great love for them." Boswbll. '' And p*ay, sir, 
what do you do with them? You scrape them, it 
seems, very neatly, and what next?" Johnson. 
*^ Let them dry, sir." Boswell. " And what next ?" 
Johnson. '^ Nay, sir, you shall know their fete no 
further." Boswell. ^' Then the world must be left 
in the dark. It must be said (assuming a mock 
solemnity), he scraped them, and let them dry, but 
what he aid with tnem next, he never could be pre- 
vailed upon to tell." Johnson. '^ Nay, sir, you 
should say it more emphatically:— he could not be 
prevailed upon, even by his dearest friends, to tell.*' 

He had this mommg received his Diploma as 
Doctor of Laws from the University of Oxford. He 
did not vaunt of his new dignity, but I understood 
he was highly pleased with it. I shall here insert the 
progress and completion of that high academical ho^ 
'nour, in the same manner as I have traced his ob- 
taining that of Master of Arts. 

To the Reverend Dr, Fotheroill, Vice" Chancellor 
of the University o/'Oxford, to he communicated to 
the Heads ofHoiLses, and proposed in Convocation, 

*' MR. vice-chancellor AND GENTLEMEN, 

^' The honour ofthe degree of M. A. by diploma^ 
formerly conferred upon Mr. Samuel Johnson, in 
consequence of his having eminently distinguished 
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himself by the publicatioD of a series of Essays^ ex- 
cellently calculated to form the manners of the people^ 
and in which the cause of religion and morality lias 
been maintained and recommended by the strongest 
powers of argument and elegance of language^ re- 
flected an equal degree of lustre upon the University 
itself. 

^^ The many learned labours which have since that 
time employed the attention and displayed the abili- 
ties of that great man^ so much to the advancement 
of literature and the benefit of the community^ render 
him worthy of more distinguished honours in the 
Republick of letters : and I persuade myself, that I 
shsJl act agreeably to the sentiments of the whole 
University, in desiring that it may be proposed in 
Convocation to confer on him the degree of Doctor in 
Civil Law by diploma, to which I readily give my 
consent ; ana am, 

*^ Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, 
*^ Your affectionate friend and servant, 

^^ North." » 

*^ Downing-stsreet, 
March 23, 1775." 



Diploma. 

^' CANCELLARIUS, Magistriy et Schoiares Uni- 
versitatis Oxoniensis omnibus ad quos presentes Li* 
terce pervenerint, salutem in Domtno Sempiternam, 

^^ SciATiSyVirum illustrem, Samuelem Johnson, 
in omni humaniorum literarum genere eruditum, oni' 
niumque scientiarum comprehensione Jklidssimumf 
scriptis suisy ad popularium mores Jbrmandos summd 
verhorum eleganiid ac sententiarum gravitate compO" 
sitiSi ita dim inclaruisse, ut digtius videretur cut ab 

1 Extracted from the C!onvocation Register, Oxford. 
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Academid suA eximia qtUEdam laudis prcemia de* 
Jhrentur, quique veneraoilem Magutrorum Ordinem 
summd cum dignitaie cooptaretur : 

^ Cum vero eundem ciarissimum 'drum tot postetk 
tantique labores, in patrid prasertim lingud ornandd 
€t stabUiendd feUdter impensi, ita insigniverint, ut in 
Literarum Republicd Princeps jam et Primaiiius 
jure habeatur; NoSy Cancellarius, Magistri, et 
Scholares Universitatis Oxoniensis, qu6 talis viri me'* 
rita pari honoris remuneratione excequentur, et per" 
petuum sua simtd laudis, nostrceque ergh literaspro" 
pensissim<B voluntatis extet monumentum, in sotenni 
Convocatione Doctortim et Magistrorum Regentium, 
et non Regentium, prcedictum Samuelem Johnson 
Doctorem in Jure Civili renunciavimus et consiituimus, 
eumque virtute preesentis Diplomatis singulis juribus, 
privilegiis et honoribus, ad istum gradum quitqud per^ 
tinentwus, Jrui et gaudere jussimus. In cujus rei 
testimonium commune Universitatis Oxoniensis sigU» 
lum prasentibus apponifecimus. 

^' Datum in Domo nostra Con\)ocationis die trice^ 
simo Mensi& Martii, Anno Domini Millesimo septin* 
gentesimo, septuagesimo quinto" ' 



1 The original is in my possession. He shewed me the Di- 
ploma, and allowed me to lead it, but would not consent to mjr 
taking a copy oi it, fearing perhaps that I should blase it abroad 
in his life-time. His objection to this appean from his 99th letter 
to Mrs. Thrale, whom in that letter he thus scolds for the grossness of 
her flattery of him«— '' The other Oxford news is, that they hare 
sent me a deeree of Doctor of Laws, with such praises in the Di- 
ploma as perhaps ought to make me ashamed: they are very like 
your praises. I wonder whether I shall ever shew it to you." 

It is remarkable that he never, so far as I know, assumed his 
title of Doctor, but called himself Mr. Johnson, as appears from 
many of his cards or notes to myself, and I have seen many from 
him to other persons, in which he unifi)rmly takes that designation. 
-—I once observed on his table a letter directed to him with the ad- 
dition of Esquire, and objected to it as being a deiignat.k>n in- 
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** Viro Reverendo THOMiS Fothergill, S, T. P. 
Univerafatis Oxometuis Vice^Canceliario. 

•* S, P. D. 
'^Sam. Johnson. 
" MULTIS non est opus, ut testimonium quo*, te 
praside, Oxonienses nomen meum posterisxommendd* 
runt, qualianimoacceperifncompertumjaciam* Nemo 
sibi jdacens non ketatur; nemo Mi non pfacet, aui 
vobisy literarum arbitrisy placere potuit. Hoc tamen 
habet incommodi tantum beneficium, quod mihi nun^ 
quam posthdc sine vestrajama deirtmento vel labi 
iiceat vel cessare ; semperque sit timendum, ne quod 
ntiki turn eximicB laudi est, vobis aliquandojiat oppro* 
brio. Vaie."^ 

^^ t Id. Apr. m^r 

He revised some sheets of Lord Hailes's " Annals 
of Scotland/' and wrote a few notes on the margin 
with red mkr, which he bade me tell his Lordship did 
not sink into the paper^ and might be wiped off with 
a wet spong6> so tnat he did not spoil his manuscript. 
— I observed to him that there were very few of his 
friends so accurate as that I could venture to put 
down in writing what they told me as his sayings. 
Johnson. '^Why should you writ^ down mt/ say- 
ings?" BoswELL. ^^I write them when they are 
good." Johnson. " Nay, you may as well write down 
the sayings of any one else that are good." But where, 
I might with great propriety have added, can I find 
such? 

ferionr to that of Doctor ; but he checked me, and seemed pleamd 
with it, because, as I conjectuied, he liked to be sometimes taken 
out of the class of literary men, and to be merely genUel^-^un 
gentUhomme comme tin aulre. 

1 ^ The original is in the hands of Dr. Fothergill, then Vice- 
Chaooellor, who made this tianseript/' T. Wabton. 
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I visited him by appointment in the evenings and 
we drank tea with Mrs. Williams. He told me that 
he had been in the company of a gentleman whose 
extraordinary travels had been much the subject of 
conversation. But I found he had not listened to 
him with that full confidence^ without which there 
is little satisfaction ins the society of travellers. I 
was curious to hear what opinion so able a judge aa 
Johnson had formed of his abilities^ and I asked if he 
was not a man of sense. Johnson. " Why, sir, he 
is not a distinct relater; and I should say, he is 
neither abounding nor deficient in sense. I did not 
perceive any superiority of understanding." Bos- 
well. ^' But wiU you not allow him a nobleness of 
resolution, in penetrating into distant regions?" 
Johnson. " That, sir, is not to the present purpose : 
We are talking of sense. A fighting cock has a 
nobleness of resolution.** 

Next day, Sunday, April 2, I dined with him at 
Mr. Hoole's. We taUtea of Pope* Johnson. ^^ He 
wrote his ' Dunciad* for fame. That was his primary 
motive. Had it not been for that, the dunces might 
have railed against him till they were weary, without 
his troubling himself about them. He delighted to 
vex them, no doubt; but he had more delight in 
seeing how well he could vex them.** 

The " Odes to Obscurity and Oblivion," in ridi- 
cule of ''cool Mason and warm Gray," being men- 
tioned, Johnson said ''They are Colman's best things." 
Upon its being observed that it was believed these 
Odes were maide by Colman and Lloyd jointly;— 
Johnson. " Nay, sir, how can two people make an 
Ode? Perhaps one made one of them, and one the 
other." I observed that two people had madef a play^ 
and quoted the anecdote of jSeaumont and Fletcher^ 
who were brought under suspicion of treason, because 
while . concerting the plan of a tragedy when sitting 
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together at a tavern^ one of them was overheard 
saying to'the other. " 1*11 kill the King." Johnson. 
" The first of these Odes is the best ; but they are 
both good. They exposed a very bad kind of writing.'* 
BoswELL. ^^ Surely, sir, Mr. Mason's 'Elfrida* is a 
fine Poem : at least you will allow there are some good 
passages in it." johnso!n. " There are now and 
then some good imitations of Milton's bad manner." 

I often wondered at his low estimation of the 
writings of Gray and Mason. Of Gray's poetry I 
have, in a former part of this work, expressed my mgh 
opinion ; and for that of Mr. Mason I have ever en- 
tertained a warm admiration. His ^^ Elfrida" is ex- 
quisite, both in poetical description and moral senti- 
ment ; and his '* Caractacus" is a noble drama. Nor 
can I omit paying my tribute of praise to some of his 
smaller poems, which I have read with pleasure, and 
which no criticism shall persuade me not to like. If 
I wondered at Johnsons not tasting the works of 
Mason and Gray, still more have I wondered at their 
not tasting his works : that they should be insensible 
to his energy of diction, to his splendour of images, 
and comprehension of thought. Tastes may differ as 
to the violin, the flute, the hautboy, in short all the 
lesser instruments : but who can be insensible to the 
powerful impressions of the majestick organ ? 

His *^ Taxation no Tyranny" being mentioned, he 
said, " I think I have not been attadced enough for 
it. Attack is the re-action; I never think I have 
hit hard, unless it re-bounds." Boswell. ^^ I don't 
know, sir, what you would be at. Five or six shots 
of small arms in every news-paper, and repeated can- 
nonading in pamphlets, might, I think, satisfy you. 
But, sir, you'll never make out this match, of which 
-we have talked, with a certain political |lady, since 
you are so severe against her principles." Johnson. 
*^ Nayi sir, I have the better chance for that. She is 

VOL. III. o 
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like the Aniazons of old; she must be couiFted by the 
sword. But I have not been severe upon her.'* 
Bos WELL. "Yes, sir, you have made her ridiculous." 
JoHNSo^r. " That was already done, sir. To en- 
deavour to make,, her ridiculous, is like blacking the 
chimney." 

I put him in mind that the landlord at Ellon in 
Scotland said, that he heard he was the greatest man 
in England, next to Lord Mansfield. ^* Ay, sir (said 
he), the exception defined the idea. A Scotchman 
could go no farther : 



The force of Nature oould no farther go.* 



» 



Lady Miller's collection of verses by fashionable 
people, which were put into her Vase at Batheaston 
villa, near Bath, in competition for honorary prizes^ 
being mentioned, he held them very cheap : " Bouts 
rimes (said he) is a mere conceit, and an old conceit 
now; I wonder how people were persuaded to write 
in that manner for tins lady." I named a gentleman 
of his acquaintance who wrote for the Vase. John- 
son. '^He was a blockhead for his pains." Bos- 
WSLL. *^The Duchess of Northumberland wrote." 
Johnson. ^^Sir, the Duchess of Northumberland 
may do what she pleases: nobody will say any things 
to a lady of her lijgh rank. But I should be apt 
to throw ******'s verses in Kis face." 

I talked of the cheerftdness of Fleet-street, owing 
to the constant quick succession of people which we 
perceive passing through it. Johnson. " Why, sir, 
Fleet^sti-eet has a very animated appearance ; but I 
think the full tide of human existence is at Charing- 
cross." ♦ 

He made the common remark on the unhappiness 
which men who have led a busy life experience, when 
they retire in expectation of enjoying themselves at 
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ease, and that the^ generally languish for want oi 
their habitual occupation, and wish to return to it. 
He mentioned as strong an instance of this as can 
well be imagined. ^^.An eminent tallow-chandler in 
London, who had acquired a considerable fortune, 
gave up the trade in favour of his foremali, and went 
to live at a country-house near town. He soon grew 
weary^ and paid frequent visits to his old diop, 
where he desired they might let him know their meU-' 
itig'days, and he would come and assist them ; which 
he accordingly did. Here, sir, was a man, to whom 
the most disgusting circumstances in the business to 
which he had been used, was a relief from idleness.*' 

On Wednesday, April 5, I dined with him at 
Messieurs Dilly's, 'with Mr. John Scott of Am well, 
the Quaker, Mr. Langton, Mr. Miller (now Sir 
John), and Dr. Thomas Campbell, an Irish clergy- 
man, whom I took the liberty of inviting to Mr, 
Dilly's table, having seen him at Mr. Thrale's^ and 
been told that he had CQme to England chiefly with 
a view to see Dr. Johnson, for whom he entertained 
the highest veneration. He has since published ^^ A 
Philosophical Survey of the South of Ireland," a very 
entertaining book, which has, however, one fault : — 
that it assumes the fictitious character of an English- 
man. 

We talked of publick speaking. — Johnson. " We 
must not estimate a man's powers by his being able 
or not able to deliver his sentiments in publick. 
I^aac Hawkins Browne, one of the first wits of this 
country, got into Parliament, and never opened his 
mouth. For my own part, I think it is more dis- 
graceful never to try to speak, than to try it, and 
fail ; as it is more disgraceful not to figlit, than to 
fight and be beaten." . This argument appeared to 
me fallacious^ for if a man has not spoken, it may be 
said that he would have done very well if he had 
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tried; whereas^ if he has tried and failed^ there is 
nothing to l>e, said for him. ^^ Why then (I asked)^ 
is it thought disgraceful for a man not to fight^ and 
not disgraceful not to speak in publick ?" Johnson. 
" Because there may be other reasons for a man*s not 
speaking in publick than want of resolution : he may 
have nothing to say, (laughing). Whereas, sir, you 
know courage is reckoned the greatest of all virtues ; 
because, imless a man has that virtue, he has no se- 
curity for preserving any other." 

He observed, that '* the statutes against bribery 
were intended to prevent upstarts with money from 
getting into Parliament;" adding, that "if he were 
a gentleman of landed property, he would turn out 
all his tenants who did not vote for the candidate 
whom he supported." Langton. '*! Would not 
that, sir, be checking the freedom of election?" 
Johnson. " Sir, the law does not mean that 'the pri- 
vilege df voting should be independent of old family 
interest ; of the permanent property of the country." 

On Thursday, April 6, I dined with him at Mr. 
Thomas Davies's, with Mr. Hicky the painter, and 
my old acquaintance Mr. Moody, the player. 

Dr. Johnson, as usual, spoke contemptuously of 
CoUey Gibber. " It is wonderful that a man, who for 
forty years had lived with the great and the witty, 
should have acquired so ill the talents of conversa- 
tion : and he hsid but half to fiimish ; for one half of 
what he said was oaths." He, however, allowed con- 
siderable merit to some of his comedies, and said 
there was no reason to believe that the " Careless 
Husband" was not written by himself. Darles said, 
he was the first dramatick writer who introduced 
genteel ladies upon the stage. Johnson refuted his 
observation by instancing several such characters in 
comedies before his time. Davies, (trpng to de- 
fend himself from a charge of ignorance). " I mean 
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genteel moral characters.** " I think (said Hicky), 
gentility and morality are inseparable." Bos well. 
^'By no means, sir. The genteelest characters are 
often the most immoral. Does not Lord Chesterfield 
give precepts for uniting wickedness and tlie graces ? 
A man^ indeed, is not genteel when he gets drunk ; 
but most vices may be committed very genteelly : a 
man may debauch his friend* s Wife genteelly: he 
may cheat at cards genteelly.** Hicky. " I ao not 
think that is genteel." Boswbll. " Sir, it may not 
be like a gentleman, but it may be genteeL" John- 
son. .'^ You are meaning two different things. One 
means exteriour grace ; the other honour. It is cer- 
tain that a man may be very immoral with exteriour 
grace. Lovelace, in ^ Clarissa,' is a very genteel and 
a very wicked character. Tom Hervey, who died 
t*other day, though a vicious man, was one of the 
genteelest men that ever lived.'* Tom Davies in- 
stanced Charles the Second. Johnson, (taking fire 
at any attack upon that Prince, for whom he had an 
extraordinary partiality). '^ Charles the Second was 
licentious in his practice; but he always had a re- 
verence for what was good. Charles the Second 
knew his people, and rewarded merit. The Church 
was at no time better filled than in his reign. He 
was the best King we have had from his time till the 
reign of his present Majesty, except James the Se- 
cond, who was a very good King, but unhappily be- 
lieved that, it was necessary for the salvation of his 
subjects that they should be Roman Catholicks. He 
had the merit of endeavouring to do what he thought 
was for the salvation of the souls of his subjects, till 
he lost a great empire. IVe, who thought that wa 
should 720^ be saved if we were Roman Catholicks, 
had the merit of maintaining om* religion, at the 
expense of submitting ourselves to the government 
of King William, for it could not be done otherwise, 

q3 
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—to the government of one of the most worthless 
scoundrels that ever existed. No ; Charles the Se- 
cond was not such a man as , (naming 

another King). He did not destroy his father's will. 
He took money^ indeed^ from France : but he did 
not betray those over whom he ruled: He did not 
let the French fleet pass ours. George the First 
knew nothings and desired to know nothing; did 
nothings and desired to do nothing; and the only 
good thing that is told of him is^ that he wished to 
restore the crowh to its hereditary successor." He 
roared with prodigious violence against George the 
Second. When he ceased^ Moody interjected, in an 
Irish tone, and with a comick lo(^, " Ah ! poor 
George the Second." 

I mentioned that Dr. Thomas Campbell had come 
from Ireland to London, principally to see Dr. John- 
son. He seemed angry at this observation. Davie s. 
'* Why, you know, sir, there came a man from Spain 
to see Livy ; ^ and Corelli came to England to see 
Purcell,* and, when he heard he was dead, went di- 
rectly back again to Italy." Johnson. ** I should 
not have wished to be dead to disappoint Campbell, 
had he been so foolish as you represent him ; but I 
should have wished to have been a hundred miles 
off." This was apparently perverse; and I do be- 
lieve it was not his real way. of thinking: he could 
not but like a man who came so far to see him. He 
laughed with some complacency, when I told him 
Campbell's odd , expression to me concerning him : 
*'That having seen such a man, was a thing to 
talk of a century hence,"— «s if he could live so long. 



1 Flin. Epist Lib. ii. £p. 3. 

2 [Mr. Davies was here mistaken. CoreUi never was in Eng« 
land. B.] 
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We got into an argument whether the Judges 
who went to India might with propriety engage in 
trade. Johnson warmly maintained that they mighty 
" For why (he urged) should not Judges get riches, 
as well as those who deserve them less ?** I said, they 
should have sufficient salaries, and have nothing to 
take off their attention from the affairs of the pub- 
lick. Johnson. *^ No Judge, sir, can give his 
whole attention to his office; and it is very proper 
that he should employ what time he has to himself, 
to his own' advantage, in the most profitable manner." 
*' Then, sir (said Davies, who enlivened the dispute 
by making it somewhat dramatiek), he may become 
an insurer ; and when he is going to the bench, he 
Hiay be stopped, — ' Your Lordship cannot go yet ; 
here is a bunch of invoices : several ships are about 
to sail.* " Johnson. '^ Sir, you may as well say a 
'Judge should not have a house; for they may come 
and tell him, ^ Your Lordship's house is on fire;' and 
so, 'instead of minding the business of his Court, he 
is to be occupied in getting the engine with the 
greatest speed. There is no end of this. Every 
Judge who has land, trades to a certain extent in 
com or in cattle ; and in the land itself undoubtedly 
his steward acts for him, and so do clerks for a great 
merchant. A Judge may be a farmer; but he is 
not to geld his own pigs. A Judge may play a little 
at cards for his amusement ; but he is not to play at 
marbles, or chuck farthing in the Piazza. No, sir ; 
there is no profession to which a man ^ves a very 
great proportion of his time. It is wonderful when a 
calculation is made, how little the mind is actually 
employed in the discharge of any profession. No man 
would be a Judge, upon the condition of being totally 
a Judge. The best employed lawyer has his mind at 
work but for a small proportion of his time : a great 
deal of his occupation is merely mechaiiical-.>-— I once 
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wrote for a magazine : I made a calculation, that if I 
should write but a page a day, at the same rate, I 
should, in ten years, write nine volumes in folio, of an 
ordinary size and print." Boswell. " Such as Carte's 
History?" Johnson. " Yes, sir. When a man writes 
from his own mind, he writes very rapidly. * The 
greatest part of a writer's time is spent in readings 
in order to write ; a man will turn over half a library 
to make one book." 

I argued warmly against the Judges trading, and 
mentioned Hale as an instance of a perfect Judge^ 
who devoted himself entirely to his oihce. Johnson. 
'^ Hale, sir, attended to other things beside law : he 
left a great estate." Boswell. *' That was, because 
what he got accumulated without aijiy exertion and 
anxiety on his part." 

While the dispute went on. Moody once tried to 
say something on our side. Tom Davies clapped 
him on the back, to encourage him. Beauderk, to 
whom i mentioned this circumstance, said, '^ that he 
could not conceive a more humiliating situation than 
to be clapped on the back by Tom Davies." 

We spoke -of Rolt, to whose Dictionary of Com- 
merce, Dr. Johnson wrote the Preface. Johnson. 
^*'01d Gardner the bookseller employed Rolt and 
Sm^rt to write a monthly miscellany) called * The 
Universal Visitor.' There was a formal written con- 
tract, which Allen th^ printer «aw. Gardner thought 
as you do of the Judge. They were bound to write 
nothing else ; they were to have, I thi|ik, a third of 
the profits of his sixpenny pamphlet ; and the con- 
tract was for ninety-nine years. A wish I had thought 
of giving this to Thurlow, in the cause about Lite- 

1 Johnson certainly did, who had a mind stored with knowledge, 
and teeming with imagery ; but the observation is not a|^licab]< 
to writen in general. 
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rary Property. What an excellent instance would 
it have been of the oppression of booksellers towards 
poor authours!"* (smiling). Davies^ zealous for 
the honour of the Trade, said, Gardner was not pro- 
perly a bookseller. Johnson. " Nay, sir ; he cer- 
tainly was a bookseller. He had served his time 
regularly, was a member of the Stationers' company, 
kept a shop in the face of mankind, purchased copy- 
right, and was a bibliopole, sir, in every sense. I 
wrote for some months in ' The Universal Visitor,* 
for poor Smart, while he was mad, not then knowing 
the terms on which he was engaged to write, and 
thinking I was doing him good. I hoped his wits 
would soon r^urn to him. Mine returned to me, 
and I wrdte in ' The Universal Visitor* no longer." 

Friday, April 7, I dined with him at a Tavern, 
with a numerous company. Johnson. '^ I have been 
reading * Twiss's Travels in Spain,' which are just 
come out. They are as good as the first book of 
travels that you will take up. They are as good as 
those of Keysler or Blainville : nay, as Addison's, * 
if you except the learning^ They are not so good as 
Brydone's, but they are, better than Pococke's. I 

1 Hiere has probably been some mistake as to the terms of this 
supposed extraordinary contract, the recital of which ftrom hearsay 
afforded Johnson so much play for his sportive acuteness. Or if 
it was worded as he supposed* it is so strange that I should con- 
clude it was a joke. Mr. Gardner, I am assured, was a worthy and 
Cberal man. 

2 [Speaking of Addison*s Remarks on Italy in '^ The Journal of 
a Tour to the Hebrides," (p. 320, 3d edit) he says, ^^ it is a te- 
dious book, and if it were not attached to Addison's previous re- 
putation, one would not think much of it. Had he written nothing 
else, his name would not have lived. Addison does not seem to 
have gaae deep into ItaHan literature : he shews nothing of it in his 
Aibsequent writings. — He shews a great deal of French learning.** 
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have not, indeed, cut the leaves yet; but I have 
read in them where the pages are open, and I do not 
suppose that what is in the pages which are closed is 
worse than what is in the open pages. — It would 
seem (he added), that Addison had' not acquired 
much Italian learning, for we do not find it intro^ 
duced into his writings. The only instance that I 
recollect is his quoting ' Stavo bene ; per star meg" 
lio, sto quL' '* * 

I mentioned Addison's having borrowed many of 
his classical remarks from Leandro Alberti. Mr. 
Beauclerk said, " It was alleged that he had bor- 
rowed tilso from another Italian authour.'* Johnson. 
^' Why, sir; all who go to look for what the Qas- 
sicks have^eiaid of Italy, must find the same pas-* 
sages ;^ and I should think it would be one of the 
first things the Italians would do on the revival of 
learning, to collect all that the Roman authours have 
said of their country." 

Ossian being mentioned; — Johnson. "Supposing 
the Irish and Erse languages to be the same, which I 
do not believe, yet as there is no reason to suppose 
that the inhabitants of the Highlands and Hebrides 
ever wrote their native language; it is not to be cre- 
dited that a long poem was preserved among them. 
If we had no evidence of the art of writing being 
practised in one of the counties of England, wc should 
not believe that a long poem was preserved there, 
though in the neighbouring counties, where the 
same language was spoken, the inhabitants could 



1 [Addison, however, does not mention where this celebrated 
Epitaph, which has eluded a very diligent inquiry, is found. M.] 

2 (•*' But if you find the same applications in another book, 
then Addison^s learning falls to the ground." Journal of a Tour 
to the Hebrides, ut fupra, >|. ] 
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write." Beauclerk. ''The ballad of Lilliburlero 
was once in the mouths of all the people of this 
country, and is said to have had a great effect in 
bringing about the Revolution. Yet I question 
whether any body can repeat it now ; which shews 
how improbable it is that much poetry should be 
preserved by tradition." 

One of the company suggested an internal ob- 
jection to the antiquity of the poetry said to be Os- 
sian's^ that we do not find the wolf in it> which must 
have been the case had it been of that age. 

The mention of the wolf had led Johnson to think 
of other wild beasts ; and while Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Mr. Langton were carrying on a dialogue about 
something which engaged them earnestly^ he, in the 
midst of it," broke out, '' Pennant tells of Bears."—. 
[What he added, I have forgotten.l They went on, 
which he being dull of hearing, did not perceive, or, 
if he did, was not willing to break oflThis talk ; so he 
continued to vociferate his remarks, and Bear (" like 
a word in a catch" as Beauclerk said)> was repeatedly 
beard at intervals, which coming from him who, by 
those who did not know him, had been so often as- 
similated to that ferocious animal, while we who were 
sitting around could hardly stifle laughter, produced 
a very ludicrous effect. Silence having ensued, he 
proceeded : *' We are told, that the bladf bear is in- 
nocent ; but I should not like to* trust myself with 
him." Mr. Gibbon muttered, in a low tone of voice, 
'*^ I should not like to trust myself with i/ouS* This 

{«ece of sarcastick pleasantry was a prudent reso- 
ution, if applied, to a competition of abilities. 

Patriotism having become one of our topicks, John- 
son suddenly uttered, in a strong determined tone, an 
ax)ophthegm, at which many wifi start : " Patriotism 
is the last refuge of a scoundrel." But let it be con- 
sidered, that he did not mean a real and generous 
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Ipve of our country^ but that pretended patriotism 
which so many, in all ages and countries^ hare made 
a cloak for self-interest. I maintained^ that certainly 
all patriots were not scoundrels. Being urged (not 
by Johnson) to name one exception/ I mentioned an 
eminent person^ whom we all greatly admired. John- 
son. " Sir^ I do not say that he is not honest ; but 
\^e have no reason to conclude from his political con- 
duct that he is honest. Were he to accept a place 
from this ministry^ he would lose that character of 
firmness which he has^ and might be turned out of 
his place in a year. This ministry is neither stable^, 
nor grateful to their friends^ as Sir Robert Walpole 
was : so that he may think it more for his interest to 
take his chance of his party coming iii." 

Mrs. Pritchard being mentioned^ he said^ '^Her 
playing was quite mechanical. It is wonderful how 
little mind sne had. Sir, she had never read the 
tragedy of Macbeth all through. She no more 
thought of the play out of which her part was taken, 
than a shoemaker thinka of the skin, out of which the 
piece of leather, of which he is making a pair of shoes, 
IS cut." 

On Saturday, May 8, I dined with him at Mr. 
Thrale's, where we met the Irish Dr. Campbell. 
Johnson had supped the night before at Mrs. Abing- 
ton's with some f^hionable people whom he named ; 
and he seemed much pleased with having made one 
in so elegant a circle. Nor did he qmit to pique his 
mistress a little with jealousy of her housewifery; 
for he said (with a smile), " Mrs. Abington'd jelly, 
my dear lady, vas better than yours." 

Mrs. Thrale, who frequently practised a coarse 
mode of flattery, by repeating his bon^mots in his 
hearing, told us that he had said, a certain celebrated 
actor was just fit to stand at the door of an auction- 
room with a long pole, and cry ''Pray, gentlemen^ 



walk in ;" and that a certain authoiir, upon hearing 
this, had said, that another still more C5elebrateJ 
actor was fit for nothing better than tliat, and would 
pick your pocket after you came out. Johnson. 
^' NaVi mv dear lady, there is Ho wit in what our 
added ; there is only abuse. You may as welF 
say of any man tliat he wSl pick a pocket. Besides, 
the man who is stationed at the door does not pic£r 
people's pockets ; that is done within, by the auc- 
tioneer." 

Mrs. Thrale told us, that Tom Davies repeated, ift 
a yery bald manner, the story of Dr. Johnson's first 
repartee to me, which I hare related exactly. * He 
made me say, " I vsas horn in Scotland," instead of 
'' I come from Scotland ;" so that Johnson's saying,. 
'^ That, sir, is what a great many of your country- 
men cannot help," had no point, or even meaning: 
and that upon this being mentioned to Mr. Fitz-- 
herbert, he observed, ^' It is not every man that carv 
carry a bon mot" 

On Monday, April 10, I dined with^ him at Ge- 
neral Oglethorpe's, with Mr. Langton and the Irish 
Dr. Campbell, whom the General had obligingly 
given me leave to bring with me. This learned 
gentleman was thus gratified witli- a very high intel- 
lectual feast, by not only being in company with Dr. 
Johnson, but with General Oglethorpe, who had 
been so long a celebrated name both at home- and 
abroad •'^ 



1 F. 3. VoL ir. 

2 Let me here be allowect to pay my tribute of most sincere: 
gratitude to the memory of that excellent person, my intimacy 
with whom was the more valuable to me, because my first ac- 
quaintance with hun was unexpected and unsolicited. Soon after 
the publication of my "Account of Corsica," he did me the 
honour to call on me, and approaching me with a frank courteous, 
air, said, " My name, sir, is Oglethorpe, and" I wish to be ac-^ 

VOL. iir. . H 
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I mustj again and again^ intreat of my readers not 
to suppose that my imperfect record of conversation 
contains the whole of what was said by Johnson, or 
other eminent persons who lived with him. What I 
have preserved, however, has the value of the most 
perfect authenticity. 

He this day enlarged upon Pope's melancholy re- 
mark, 

^' Man never i«, but always to he blest." 

He asserted, that the present was never a happy state 
to any human being ; but that, as every part of life, 
of which we are conscious^ was at some point of time 
a period yet to come, in which felicity was expected, 
there was some happiness produced by hope. Being 
pressed upon this subject, and asked if he I'eally was 
of opinion, that though, in general, happiness was 
very rare in human life, a man was not sometimes 
happy in the moment that was present, he answered, 
** Never, but when he is drunk." 

He urged General Oglethorpe to give the world 
his Life. He said, '' I know no man whose Life 
would be more interesting. If I were furnished with 
materials, I should be very glad to write it." * 

quainted widi you." I was not a little flattered to be thus ad- 
dressed by ah eminent man, of whom I had read in Pope, from my 
early years, 

'' Or, driven by strong benevolence of soul. 
Will fly, like Oglemorpe, from pole to pole." 

I was fortunate enough to be found worthy of his good opinioHf 
insomuch, that I not only was invited to make one in the many 
respectable companies whom he entertained at his table, but had a 
cover at his hospitable board every day when I happened to be dis- 
engaged ; and in his society I never failed to enjoy learned and 
anmiated conversation, seasoned with genuine sentiments of virtue 
and religion. 

1 The General seemed unwilling to enter upon it at this time ; 
but upon a subsequent occasion he communicated to ine a number 
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,Mr. Scott of Amwell's Elegies were lying in the 
room. Dr. Johnson observed ** They are very wpU ; 
but such as twenty people might write." Upon this 
I took occasion to controvert Horace's maxim. 



'* mediocrilnu esse poetit 

Non Di<f non homines^ non concessire columns :'* 

for here (I observed) "was a very middle-rate poet, 
who pleased many readers, and therefore poetry of a 
middle sort was entitled to some esteem ; nor could 
I see why poetry should not, like every thing else, 
have difierent gradations of excellence, and conse- 
quently of value. Johnson repeated the cx)mmon re- 
mark, that " as there is no necessity for our having 
poetry at all, it being merely a luxury, an instrument 
iff pleasure, it ca^ have no value, unless when exaui- 
fiite in its kind." I declared myself not satisned. 
"Why, then, sir, (said he), Horace and you must 
settle it." He was not much in the humour of 
talking. 

No m6re of his conversation for some days appears 
in my journal, Except that when a gentleman told 
him he had bought a suit of lace for his lady, he 
said, " Well, sir, you have done a good thing and a 
wise thing." " I have done a good thing (said the 
gentleman), but I do not know that I have done a 
wise thing." Johnson. *^ Yes, sfr; no money is 
better spent than what is laid out for domestick sa- 
tisfaction. A man is pleased that his wife is drest as 
well as other people ; and a wife is pleased that she is 
drest." 

of puticulaTs, which I have committed to writing; but I was not 
oxmciently diligent in obtaining more from him, not apprehending 
that bis mends were so soon to lose him ; for notwithstanding; his 
great age, he was very health v. and vigorous, and was at last 
carried off by a violent fever, which is ofUn fatal at any period of 
life. 
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jOii Friday, April l^, being Good-Friday^ I re- 
pau'.ed to him in tlie morning, according to my usual 
custom on that day^ and breakfasted with him. I 
observed that he fasted so very strictly, that he did 
not even taste bread, and took no milk with his tea ; 
I suppose because it is a kind of animal food. 

He entered upon the state of the nation, and thus 
discoursed; "Sir, the great misfortune now is, that 
goyernment has too little power. All that it has to 
bestow must of necessity be given to support itself; 
so that it cannot reward merit. No man, for in- 
stance, can now be made a Bishop for his learning 
and piety;* his only chance for promotion is his 
being connected with somebody who has parlia- 
mentary interest. Our several ministers in this reign 
have out-bid each other in concessions to the people. 
Lord Bute, though a very honourable man,-*— a man 
who meant well, — a man who had his blood full of 
prerogative, — ^was a theoretical statesman, — a book- 
minister, — and thought this country could be go- 
verned by the influence of the Crown alone. Then, 
sir, he gave up a great deal. He advised the King 
to agree that the Judges should hold their places for 
Ijfe, instead of losing them at the accession of a new 
King. Lord Bute, I suppose, thought to make the 
King popular by this concession; but the people 
pever minded it ; and it was a most impoliticly mea- 
sure. There is no reason why a Judge should hold 
his office for life, more than any other person in pub^ 
lick trust. A Judge n^iy be partial otherwise than 
to the Crown : we have seen Judges partial to the 
populace. A Judge may become corrupt, and yet 
there may not be legal evidence against him. A 
Judge may become froward from age. A Judge may 

1 From t^jis too just observation there we soni^ eminent ex- 
ceptions. 
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grow unfit for liis office in many ways. It was de- 
sirable that there should be a possibility of being de- 
livered from him by a new King. That is now gone 
by an act of Parliament ex gratia of the Crown. 
Lord Bute advised the King to give up a very large 
sum of money, * for which nobody thanked him. It 
was of consequence to the King, but nothing to the 
publick, among whom it was divided. When I say 
Lord Bute advised, I mean, that such acts were done 
when he was minister, and we are to suppose that he 
advised them. — Lord Bute shewed an undue par- 
tiality to Scotchmen. He turned out Dr. Nichols, a 
very eminent man, from being physician to the King, 
to make room for one of his countrymen, a man very 
low in his profession. He had xx-nxxxxxx-x g^^^ *) fr x - x 

to go on errands for him. He had occasion for people 
to go on errands for him ; but he should not have 
had Scotchmen ; and, certainly, he should not have 
suffered them to have access to him before the first 
people in England." 

I told him, that the admission of one of them be- 
fore the first people in England, which had given the 
^eatest offence, was no more than what happens at 



1 The money arising from the property of the prizes taken 
before the declaration of war, which were given to his Majesty by 
the peace of Paris, and amounted to upwards of 700,000/. and 
from the lands in the ceded islands, which were estimated at 
200,0002. more. Surely, there was a noble munificence in this gifib 
from a Monarch to his people. And let it be remembered, that 
during the £arl of Bute's administration, the King was graciously 
pleased to give up the hereditary revenues of the Crown, and to ac- 
cept, instead of them, of the limited sum of 800,000/. a year ; 
upon which Blackstone observes, that **' The hereditary revenues, 
being put under the same management as the other branches of the 
pubUd: patrimony, will produce more, and be better collected than 
heretofore ; and the publick is a gainer of upwards of 100,0002. 
per annum., by this disinterested bounty of his Majesty." Book I. 
Chap. viii. p. 330. 

h3 
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every minister's levee, where those who atte!nd are 
• admitted in the order that they have come, which is 
better than admitting tliem according to their rank ; 
. for if that were to be the rule, a man who has waited 
all the morning might have the mortification to see a 
peer, newly come, go in before him, and keep him 
waiting still. Johnson. "True, sir; but **** 
should not have come to the levee, to be in the m ay 
f)f people of consequence. He saw Lord Bute at all 
tinms ; and coukl have said what he had to say at 
any time, as w^ell as at the levee. There is now no 
Prime Minister : there is only an agent for govern- 
ment in the House of Commons. We are governed 
by the Cabinet : but there is no one head there since 
Sir Robert Walpole's time." Boswell. ."What 
then, sir, is the use of Parliament?" Johnson. 
"Why, sir. Parliament is a large council to the 
King ; and the advantage of such a council is, having 
a great numl^r of men of property concerned in the 
legislature, who, for their own interest, will not con- 
sent to bad laArs. And you must have observed, sir, 
tlie adaninistration is feeble and timid, and cannot act 
with tliat authority and resolution which is necessary. 
Were I in power, I would turn out every man who 
dared to oppose me. Government has the distri- 
bution of offices, that it may be enabled to maintain 
its authority." 

" Lord Bute (he added) took down too fai»t, 
without building up sometlnng new." Boswell. 
" Because, sir, he found a rotten building. The 
political coach was drawn by a set of bad horses ; it 
was necessary to change them." Johnson. '' But 
he should have changed them one by one." 

I told him that I had Ijeen informed by Mr. Ornie, 
that many parts of the East- Indies were better 
m,api)ed than the Highlands of Scotland. Johnson. 
^* TJMit a country may be mapped, it mubt be tra- 
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veiled over." " Nay (said I, meaning to laugh with 
him at one of his prejudices)^ can't you say^ it is not 
toorth mapping?" 

As we walked to St. Clement's church, and saw 
several shops open upon this most solemn fast-day of 
the Christian worlds I remarked, that one disadvantage 
arising from the immensity of London was, that no- 
body was heeded by his neighbour ; there was no fear 
of censure for not observing Good-Friday, as it ought 
to be kept, and as it is kept in country-towns. He 
said, it was, upon the whole, very well observed even 
in London. He however owned, that London was 
too large; but added, "It is nonsense to say the 
head is too big for the body. It would be as much 
too big, though the body were . ever so large ; that is 
to say, though the country were ever so extensive. 
It has no similarity fo a head connected with a 
body." 

Dr. Wetherell, Master of University College, 
Oxford, accompanied us home from church; and 
after he was gone, there came two other gentlemen, 
one of whom uttered the common-place complaints, 
that by the increase of taxes, labour would be dear, 
other nations would undersell us, and our commerce 
would be ruined. Johnson, (smiling). " Never 
fear, sir. Our commerce is in a very good state; 
and suppose we had no commerce at all, we could 
live very well on the produce of our own country." 
I cannot omit to mention, that I never knew any 
man who was less disposed to be querulous than 
Johnson. Whether the subject was his own situa- 
tion, or the state of the publick, or the state of 
human nature in general, though he saw the evils, his 
inind was turned to resolution, and never to whining 
or complaint. 

We went again to St. Clement's in the afternoon. 
He had found fault with the preacher in the morning 
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for not choosing a text adapted to the day. The 
preacher in the afternoon had chosen one extremely 
proper : " It is finished." 

After the evening service, he said, ''Come, you 
shall go home with me, and sit just an hour." But 
he was better than his word ; for after we had drunk 
tea with Mrs. Williams, he asked me to go up to his 
study with him, where we sat a long while together 
in a serene undisturbed frame of mind, sometimes in 
silence, and sometimes conversing, as we felt our- 
selves inclined, or more properly speaking, as he was 
inclined ; for during all the course of my long inti- 
macy with him, my respctful attention never abated, 
and my wish to hear him was such, that I constantly 
watched «very dawning of communication from that 
great and illuminated mind. 

He observed, " All knowledge is of itself of some 
value. There is nothing so minute or inconsiderable, 
that I would not rather know it than not. In the 
same manner, all power, of whatever sort, is of itself 
desirable. A man would not submit to learn to hem 
a rufHe, of his wife, or his wife's maid ; but if a mere 
wish could attain it, he would rather wish to be able 
to hem a ruffle." 

He again advised me to keep a journal fully and 
minutely, but not to mention such trifles as, that 
meat was too much or too little done, or that the 
weather was fair or rainy. He had, till very near 
his death, a contempt for the notion that the weather 
affects the human fi*ame. 

I told him that our friend Goldsmith had said to 
me that he had come too late into the world, for that 
Pope and other poets had taken up the places in the 
Temple of Fame ; so that.as but a few at any period 
can possess poetical reputation, a man of genius can 
now hardly acquire it. Johnson. " That is one of 
tlie most sensible things I have ever heard of Gold* 
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smith. It is difficult to get literary hme, and it is 
every day growing mere difficult. Ah, sir, that 
should make a man think of securing happiness in 
another world, which all who try sincerely for it may 
attain. In comparison of that, how little are all other 
things ! Tlie belief of immortality is impressed upon 
all men, and all men act under an impression of it, 
however they may talk, and though, perhaps, they 
may be scarcely sensible of it." I said, it appeared 
to me that some people had not the least notion of 
immortality; and I mentioned a distinguished gentle- 
man of our acquaintance. Johnson. " Sir, if it 
were not for the notion of immortality, he would cut 
a throat to fill his pockets.'* When I quoted this to 
Beaticlerk, who knew much more of the gentleman 
than we did, he said, in his acid manner, " He would 
cut a throat to fill his pockets, if it were not for fear 
of being hanged." 

Dr. Johnson proceeded : " Sir, there is a great cry 
about infidelity: but there are, in reality, very few 
infidels. I have heard a person, originally a Quaker, 
but now, I am afraid, a Deist, say, that he did not 
believe there were, in all England, above two hundred 
infidels." 

He was pleased to say, " If you come to settle 
here, we will have one day in the week on which we 
will meet by ourselves. That is the happiest con- 
versation where there is no competition, no vanity, 
but a calm quiet interchange of sentiments." In his 
private register this evening is thus marked, *' Bos- 
well sat with me till night; we had some serious 
talk." * It also appears from the same record, that 
after I left him he was occupied in religious duties, 
in ^' giving Francis, his servant, some directions for 
preparation to communicate; in reviewing his life, 

] prayers and 31editations, p. ^38, 
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and resolving on better conduct?' The humility and 
piety which he discovers on such occasions^ is truly 
edifying. No saint^ however^ in the course of his 
religious warfare^ was more sensible of the unhappy 
£dlure of pious resolves^ than Johnson. He said one 
day^ talking to an acquaintance on this subject^ '^ Sir^ 
Hell is paved with good intentions."* 

On Sunday^ April 16, being Easter-day, after 
having attended the solemn service at St. raivl's, I 
dined with Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Williams. I main- 
tained that Horace was wrong in placing happiness in 
Nil admirari, for that I thought admiration *one of 
the most agreeable of all our feelings ; and I regretted 
that I had lost much of my disposition to admire, 
which people generally do as they advance in life. 
Johnson. '^ Sir, as a man advances in life, he gets 
what is better than admiration, — judgement, to esti- 
mate things at their true value." I still insisted 
that admiration was more pleasing than judgement, 
as love is more pleasing than friendship. The feeling 
of friendship is like that of being comfortably filled 
with roast beef; love, like being enlivened with 
champagne. Johnson. '^No, sir; admiration and 
love are like being intoxicated with champagne; 

i'udgement and friendship like being enlivened. Waller 
las hit upon the same thought with you:* but I 

1 [This is a proverbial sentence. <' Hell (says Herbert) is 
(uU of good meanings and wishings.*' Jacula Fbudektum, 
p. 11. edit 1651. M.] 

2 '^ Amoret I as sweet and good 
As the most delicious food ; 
Which but tasted does impart 
Life and gladness to the heart. 

8acharis8a*8 beauty's wine, 
Which to madness does incline ; 
Such a liquor as no brain 
That is mortal can sustain.** 
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don't belieTe you hare borrowed from Waller. I wish 
you would enable yourself to borrow more." 

He then took occasion to enlarge on the advantages 
of readings and combated the idle superficial notion^ 
that knowledge enough may be acquired in conrersa- 
tion- " The foundation (said he) must be laid by 
reading. General principles must be had from books^ 
which, however, must be brought to the test of real 
life. In conversation you never get a. system. What 
is said upon a subject is to be gathered from a hun- 
dred people. The parts of a truth, which a man gets 
thus, are at such a distance from each other that he 
never attains to a full view.** 

*' TO BENKET LANGTON, ESQ. 
" DEAR SIR, 

" I HAVE inquired more minutely about the me- 
dicine for the rhe;^matism, which I am sorry to hear 
that you still want. The receipt is this : 

'^ Take equal quantities of flour of sulphur, sndjlour 
of mustard-seed, make them into an electuary with 
honey or treacle ; and take a bolus as big as a nutmeg 
several times a day, as you can bear it: drinking 
after it a quarter of a pint of the infusion of the root 
of Lovage. 

" Lovage, in Ray's ' Nomenclature,' is Levis- 
ticum: perhaps the Botanists may know the Latin 
name. 

" Of this medicine I pretend not to judge. There 
is all the appearance of its efficacy, which a single 
instance can afford: the patient was very old, the 
pairi very violent, and the relief, I think, speedy and 
lasting. 

" My opinioii of alterative mediciiie is not high, 
but quid teniasse nocebit? if it does harm, or does no 
good, it may be omitted ; but that it may do good. 
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you have, I hope, reason to tliink is desired by, sir, 
your most affectionate, 

^ " Humble servant, 

" AprU 17, 1775." '' Sam. Johnson." 

On Tuesday, April 11, he and I were engaged to 
go with Sir Joshua Reynolds to dine with Mr. 
Cambridge, at his beautiful villa on the banks of the 
Thames, near Twickenham. Dr. Johnson's tardiness 
was such, that Sir Joshua, who had an appointment 
at Richmond, early in the day, was obliged to go 
by himself on horseback, leaving his coach to John- 
son and me. Johnson was in such good spirits, that 
every thing seemed to please him as we drove along. 

Our conversation turned on a variety of subjects. 
He thought portrait-painting an improper employ- 
ment for a woman. ^^ Publick practice of any art, 
(he observed), and staring in men's faces, is very in- 
delicate in a female." I happened to start a question, 
whether when a man knows that some of his intimate 
friends are invited to the house of another friend, 
with whom they are all equally intimate, he may join 
them without an invitation. Johnson. " No, sir ; 
he is not to go when he is not invited. They may be 
invited on purpose to abuse him," (smiling). 

As a curious instance how little a man knows, or 
wishes to know, his own character in the world, or, 
rather as a convincing proof that Johnson's roughness 
was only external, and did not proceed from his heart, 
I insert the following dialogue. Johnson, " It is 
wonderful, sir, how rare a quality good humour is in 
life. We meet with very few good humoured men." 
I mentioned four of our friends, none of whom he^ 
would allow to be good humoured. One M^as acidf 
another was muddy, and to the others he had objec- 
tions which have escaped me. Then, shaking his 
head and stretching himself at ease in the coacli, and 
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smiling with much complacency, he turned ta me and 
said, " I look upon myself as a good humoured fel- 
low." The epithet^woto, applied to the great Lexi- 
cographer, the stately Moralist, the masterly Critick, 
as if he had been Sam Johnson, a mere pleasant 
companion, was highly diverting; and this light 
notion of himself struck me with wonder. I answered, 
also smiling, " No, no, sir ; that will not do. You 
are good natured, but not good humoured : you are 
irascible. You have not patience with folly and ab- 
surdity. I believe you would pardon them, if there 
were time to deprecate your vengeance ; but punish- 
ment follows so quick after sentence, that they cannot 
escape." 

I had brought with tne a great bundle of Scotch 
magazines and news-papers, in which his " Journey 
to the Western Islands" was attacked in every mode ; 
and I read a great part of them to him, knowmg they 
would afford him entertainment. I wish the writers 
of them had been present: they would have been 
sufficiently vexed. One ludicrous imitation of his 
style, by Mr. Maclaurin, now one of the Scotch 
Judges, with the title of Lord Dreghom, was dis- 
tinguished by him from the rude mass. " This (said 
he) is the best. But I could caricature my own style 
much better myself." He defended his remark upon 
the general insufficiency of education in Scotland; 
and confirmed to me the authenticity of his witty 
saying on the learning of the Scotch ; — '^ Their learn- 
ing is like bread in a besieged town : every man gets 
a little, but no man gets a full meal." *' There is 
(said he) in Scotland a diffusion of learning, a certain 
portion of it widely and thinly spread. A merchant 
has as much learning as one of their clergy." 

He talked of Isaac Walton's Lives, which was one 
of his most favourite books. Dr. Donne's Life, he 
said, was the most perfect of them. He observed, 

VOL. 111. . I 
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that " it was wonderful that Walton, who was in a 
very low situation in life, should have been familiarly 
received by so many great men, and that at a time 
when the ranks of society were kept more separate 
than they are now." He supposed that Walton had 
then given up his business as a linen-draper and 
sempster, and was only an authour;' and added, 
" that he was a great panegyrist." Bos well. " No 
quality will get a man mdi*e friends than a disposition 
to admire the qualities of others. I do not mean 
flattery, but a sincere admiration." Johnson. " Nay, 
sir, flattery pleases very generally. In the first place, 
the flatterer may think what he says to be true : but,, 
in the second place, whether he thinks so or not, he 
certainly thinks those whom he flatters of consequence 
enough to be flattered." 

No sooner had we made our bow to Mr. Cambridge,. 
in his library, than Johnson ran eagerly to one side 
of the room, intent on poring over the backs of the 
books.* Sir Joshua observed (aside), " He runs to 
the books as I do to the pictures : but I have the ad- 
vantage. I can see much more of the pictures than 
he can of the books." Mr. Cambridge, upon, this, 
politely said, '^ Dr. Johnson, I am going, with your 
pardon, to accuse myself, for I have the same custom 

1 [Johnson^s conjecture was erroneous. Walton did not retire 
from business till 1643. But in 1664 Dr. King, Bishop of Chi- 
cheater, in a letter prefixed to his Lives, mentions his having^ 
been familiarly acquainted with him for forty years : and in 1631 
he was so intimate with Dr. Donne, that he was one orthe irienda 
who attended him on his death-bed. J. B.'-O.] 

2 [The first time he dined with me, he was shewn into my book 
room, and instantly pored over the lettering of each volume within 
his reach. My collection of books is very miscellaneous, and 
I feared there might be some among them that he would not ISlc. 
But seeing the number of volumes very considerable, he said, 
'« You are an honest man, to have formed so great an accumulation 
of knowledge." B,] 
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whicb I perceive you have. But it seems odd that 
one sbould have such a desire to look at the backs of 
books-" Johnson, ever ready for contest, instantly 
started from his reverie, wheeled about and answered., 
" Sir, the reason is very plain. Knowledge is of two 
kinds. We know a subject ourselves, or we know 
where we can find information upon it. When we 
inquire into any subject, the first thing we have to 
do is to know what books have treated of it. This 
leads us to look at catalogues, and the backs of books 
in libraries." Sir Joshua observed to me the extr^ 
ordinary promptitude with which Johnson flew upon 
an argument. " Yes (said I), he has no formal pre- 
paration, no flourishing with his sword ; he is through 
your body in an instant." 

Johnson was here sobced with an elegant enter- 
tainment, a rery accomplished family and much good 
compaBT; among whom was Mr. Harris of Salisbury, 
who paid him many compliments on his " Journey to 
the Western Islanas." 

The common remark as to, the utility of reading 
history being made ; — Johnson. " We must consider 
how very little history there is ; I mean real authen- 
tick history. That certain Kings reigned, and certain 
battles were fought, we can depend upon as true; 
but all the colouring, all the philosophy of history is 
conjecture." Boswell. '^ Then, sir, you would ;re- 
duce all history to no better than an almanack, 
a mere chronological series of remarkable events." 
Mr. Gibbon, who must at that time have been em- 
ployed upon his history, of which he published the 
first volume in the following year, was present ; but 
did not step forth in defence of that species of 
writing. He probably did not like to trust himself 
with Johnson ? * 

1 See p. 71* 
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Johnson observed, that the force of our early habits 
was so , great, that though reason approved, nay, 
though our senses relished a different course, almost 
every man returned to them. I do not believe there 
is any observation upon human nature better founded 
than this ; and in many cases, it is a very painful 
truth ; for where early habits have been mean and 
wretched, the joy and elevation resulting .from better 
modes of life must be damped by the gloom}' con- 
sciousness of being under an almost inevitable doom 
to sink back into a situation which we recollect with 
disgust. It surely may be prevented, by constant 
attention and unremitting exertion to establish con- 
trary habits of superiour efficacy. 

" The Beggar's Opera," and the common question, 
whether it was pernicious in its effects, having been 
introduced ; — Johnson. " As to this matter, which 
has been very much contested, I myself am of opinion, 
that more influence has been ascribed to ' The Beg- 
gar's Opera' than it in reality ever had ; for I do not 
believe that any man was ever made a rogue by being 

S resent at its representation. At the same time I 
not deny that it may have some influence, by 
making the character of a rogue familiar, and in some 
degree pleasing."^ Then collecting himself, as it 

I A very eminent physician, whose discernment is as acute and 
penetrating in judging of the human character as it is in his own 
professioD, remarked once at a dub where I was, that a lively 
young man, fond of pleasure, and without money, would hardly 
resist a solicitation from his mistress to go upon the highway, im- 
mediately after being present at the representation of ^^ The Beg- 
gar*s Opera." I have been told of an ingenious observation by 
Mr. Gibbon, that ** The Beggar^s Opera may, perhaps, have 
sometimes increased the number of highwaymen ; but that it has 
had a beneficial effect in refining that class of men, making them 
less ferocious, more polite, in short, more like gentlemen." Upon 
tliis Mr. Courtenay said, tliat " Gay was tlic Orpheus of high- 
waymen." 
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were, to give a heavy stroke : *' There is in it such a 
labefactation of all principles, as may be injurious to 
morality." 

While he proi^ounced this response, we sat in a 
comical sort of restraint, smothering a laugh, which 
we were afraid might burst out. In his life of Gay, 
he has been still more decisive as to the inefficiency 
of ^^ The Beggar's Opera" in corrupting society. But 
I have ever thought somewhat differently; for, indeed, 
not only are the gaiety and heroism of a highwayman 
very captivating to a youthM imagination, but the 
arguments for adventurous depredation are so plausi- 
ble, the allusions so lively, and the contrasts with the 
ordinary and more painfixl modes of acquiring pro- 
perty are so artfully displayed, that it requires a cool 
and strong judgement to resist so imposing an aggre- 
gate: yet, I own, I should be very sorry to have 
'^ The Beggar's Opera" suppressed ; for there is in it 
so much of real London life, so much brilliant wit, 
and such a variety of airs, which, from early associa- 
tion of ideas, engage, soothe, and enliven the mind, 
that no performance which the theatre exhibits de- 
lights me more. 

The late " uoorthy" Duke of Queensberry, as 
Thomson, in his " Seasons," justly characterises him, 
told me, that when Gay shewed him " The Beggar's 
Opera.** his Grace's observation was, *' This is a very 
odd thing. Gay; I am satisfied that it is either a very 
good thing, or a very bad thing." It proved the 
former, beyond the warmest expectations of the 
authour or his friends. Mr. Cambridge, however, 
shewed us to-day, that there was good reason enough 
to doubt concerning its success. He was told by 
Quin, that during the first night of its appearance it 
was long in a very dubious state ; that there was a 
disposition to damn it, and that it was saved by the 
song, 

13 
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" Oh ponder well ! be not severe T' 

the audience being much affected by the innocent 
looks of Polly, when she came to those two lines, 
which exhibit ^t once a painful and ridiculous image, 

«^ For on the rope that hangs my Dear, 
Depends poor Pony*s life." 

Quin himself had so bad an opinion of it, that he 
refused the part of Captain Macheath, and gave it to 
Walker, who acquired great celebrity by his grave yet 
animated performance of it. 

We talked of a young gentleman's marriage with 
an eminent singer, and his determination that she 
should no longer sing in publick, though his father 
was very earnest she should, because her talents 
would be liberally rewarded, so as to make her a good 
fortune. It was questioned whether the young 
gentleman who had not a shilling in the world, but 
was blest with very uncommon talents, was not fool- 
ishly delicate, or foolishly proud, and his father truly 
rational without being mean. Johnson, with all the 
high spint of a Roman senator, exclaimed, ^^ He re- 
solved wisely and nobly to be sure, He is a brave 
man. Would not a gentleman be disgraced by having 
his wife singing publickly for hire ? No, sir, there 
can be no doubt Jhiere. I know not if I should not 
prepare myself for a publick singer, as readily as let 
my wife be one." 

Johnson arraigned the modern politicks of this 
country, as entirely devoid of all principle of whatever 
kind. " Politicks (said he) are now nothing more than 
means of rising in the world. With this sole view do 
men engage in politicks, and their whole conduct 
proceeds upon it. How different in that respect is 
the state of the nation now from what it was in the 
time of Charles the First, during the Usurpation, 
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and after the Restoratiou, in the time of Charles the 
Second. Hudibras affords a strong proof how much 
hold political principles had then upon the minds of 
men. There is in Hudibras a great deal of bullion 
which will always last. But to be sure the brightest 
strokes of his wit owed their force to the impression 
of the charficters, which was upon men's minds at the 
time; to their Imowing them, at table and in the 
street ; in short, being familiar with them ; and above 
all, to his satire being directed against those whom a' 
little while before they had hated and feared. The 
nation in general has ever been loyal, has been at all 
times attached to the monarch, though a few daring 
rebels have been wonderfully powerful for a time. 
The murder of Charles the First was undoubtedly 
not committed with the approbation or consent of the 
people. Had that been the case. Parliament would 
not have ventured to consign the regicides to their 
deserved punishment. And we know what exuber- 
ance of joy there was when Charles the Second was 
restored. If Charles the Second had bent all his mind 
to it, had made it his sole object, he might hate been 
as absolute as Louis the Fourteenth." A gentleman 
obsened he would have done no harm if he had. 
Johnson. "Why, sir, absolute princes seldom do 
any harm. But they who are governed by them are 
governed by chance. There is no security for good 
government." Cambridge. " There have been many 
sad victims to absolute government." Johnson. 
*' So, sir, have there been to popular factions." Bos- 
well. "The question is, which is worst, one wild 
beast or many?" 

Johnson praised " The Spectator," particularly 
the character of Sir Roger de Coverley. He said, 
*' Sir Roger did not die a violent death, as has been 
generally fancied. He was not killed ; he died only 
because others were to die, and because his death af- 
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forded an opportunity to Addison for some very fine 
writing. We have the example of Cervantes making 
Don Quixote die. — I never could see why Sir Roger 
is represented as a little cracked. It appears to me 
that the story of the widow was intended to have 
something superinduced upon it; but the super- 
structure did not come." 

Somebody found fault with writing verses in a 
dead language^ maintaining that they were merely 
arrangements of so many words^ and laughed at the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge^ for sending 
forth collections of them not only in Greek and Latin^ 
but even in Syriack^ Arabick^ and other more unknown 
tongues. Johnson. ^^ I would have as many of these 
as possible; I would have verses in every language 
that there are the means of acquiring. Nobody 
imagines that an University is to nave at once Iwo 
hundred poets; but it should be able to shew two 
hundred scholars. Pieresc's death was lamented^ I 
think^ in forty languages. And I would have had at 
every coronation^ and every death of a king^ every 
Gaudium, and every Lucius, University verses, in as 
many language^ as can be acquired. I would have 
the world to be thus told, ' Here is a school where 
every thing may be learnt.' " 

Having set out next day on a visit to the Earl of 
Pembroke, at Wilton, and to my friend, Mr. Temple, * 
at Mamhead, in Devonshire, and not having returned 
to town till the second of May, I did not see Dr. 
Johnson for a considerable time, and during the re- 
maining part of my stay in London, kept very imper- 
fect notes of his conversation, which had I, according 
to m^ usual custom, written out at large soon after 
the time, much might have been preserved, which is 
now irretrievably lost. I can now only record some 

1 Page 46. 
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p£u*ticular scenes^ and a few fragments of bis memora' 
bilia^ . But to make some amends for my relaxation 
of diligence in one respect, I have to present my 
readers with arguments upon two law cases, which 
which he favoured me. 

On Saturday, the sixth of May, we dined by ourselves 
at the Mitre, and he dictated to me what follows, to 
obviate the complaint already mentioned,' which had 
been made in the form of an action in the Court of 
Session, by Dr. Memis, of Aberdeen, that in the same 
translation of a charter in. which physicians were 
mentioned, he was called Doctor of Medicine, 

^^ There are but two reasons for which a physician 
can decline the title of 'Doctor of Medidne, because 
he suppose^ himself disgraced by the doctorship, or 
supposes the doctorship disgraced by himself. To be 
disgraced by a title which he shares in common with 
every illustrious name of his profession, with Boer- 
haave, with Arbuthnot, and with Cullen, can surely 
diminish no man's reputation. It is, I suppose, to 
the doctorate, from wnich he shrinks, that he owes 
his right of practising physick. A doctor of .Medicine 
is a physician under the protection of the laws, and 
by the stamp of authority. The physician who is not 
a Doctor usurps a profession, and is authorized only 
by himself to decide upon health and sickness, and 
life and death. That this gentleman is a Doctor, his 
diploma makes evident ; a diploma not obtruded upon 
him, but obtained by solicitation, and for which fees 
were paid. With what countenance any man can re- 
fuse the title which he has either begged or bought, 
is not easily discovered. 

'^ All verbal injury must comprise in it either some 
false position, or some unnecessary declaration of 
defamatory truth. That in calling him Doctor, a false 

1 Page 19. 
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appellation was given him, he himself will not pretend, 
who at the same time that he domplains of the title, 
would be offended if we supposed him to be not a 
Doctor. If the title of Doctor be a defamatory truth, 
it is time to dissolve our colleges ; for why should the 
publick give salaries to men whose approbation is re- 
proach? It may likewise deserve the notice of the 
publick to consider what help can be given to the 
professors of physick, who all snare with this unhappy 
gentleman the ignominious appellation, and of whom 
the very boys in the street are not afraid to say. 
There goes the Doctor » 

'^ miat is implied by the term Doctor is well 
known. It distinguishes him to whom it is granted, 
as a man who has attained such knowledge of his 
profession as qualifies him to instruct others. A 
Doctor of Laws is a man who can form lawyers by 
his precepts. A Doctor of Medicine is a man who 
can teach the art of curing diseases. This is an old 
axiom which no man has yet thought fit to deny. 
Nil dot quod nan habet. Upon this principle to be 
Doctor implies skill, for nemo docet quod non didicit. 
In England, whoever practises physick, not being a 
Doctor, must practise by a licence : but the doctorate 
conveys a licence in itself. 

^* By what accident it happened that he and the 
other physicians were mentioned in different terms, 
where the terms themselves were equivalent, or where 
in effect that which was applied to him was the most 
honourable, perhaps they who wrote the paper cannot 
now remember.* Had they expected a lawsuit to 
have been the consequence of such petty variation, I 
hope they would have avoided it.' But, probably, as 



1 In justice to Dr. Memu, though I was against him as an Ad- 
vocate, I must mention, that he objected to the variation very ear- 
nestly, before the translation was printed off. 
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t}iey meant no ill^ they suspected no danger^ and^ 
therefore, consulted only what appeared to them pro- 
priety or convenience." 

A few days afterwards, I consulted him upon a 
cause^ Paterson and others against Alexander and 
others, which had heen decided by a casting vote in 
the Court of Session, determining that the Corporation 
of Stirling was corrupt, and setting aside the election 
of some of their officers, because it was proved that 
three of the leading men who influenced the majority, 
had entered into an unjustifiable compact, of which, 
however, the majority were ignorant. He dictated 
to me, 2^r a little consideration, the follnwing sen- 
tences upon the sulnect : 

'^ There is a difference between majority and su- 
periority; majority is applied to number, and su-^ 
periority to power; and power, like many other things, 
IS to be estimated non mimero sed pondere. Now 
though the greater numher is not corrupt, the greater 
ijoeight is corrupt, so that corruption predominates in 
the borough, taken collectively, tnough, perhaps, taken 
numericaUy, the greater part may be uncorrupt. 
That borough, which is so constituted as to act cor-> 
ruptly, is in the eye of reason corrupt^ whether it be 
bv the uncontrolable po\rer of a few, or by an ac- 
cidental pravity of the multitude. The objection, in 
which is urged the injustice of making the innocent 
suffer with the guilty, is an* objection not only against 
society, but against the possibility of society. All 
societies, great and small, subsist upon this condition ; 
that as the individuals derive advantages from union, 
they may likewise suffer inconveniences; that as those 
who do nothing, and sometimes those who do. ill, will 
have the honours and emoluments of general virtue 
and general prosperity, so those likewise who do no- 
thing, or perhaps do well, must be involved in the 
consequences of predominant corruption." 
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This in my opinion was a very nice case ; but the 
decision was affirmed in the House of Lords. 

On Monday, May 8, we went together and visited 
the mansions of Bedlam. I had been informed that 
he had once been there before with Mr. Wedderburne 
(now Lord Loughborough), Mr. Murphy, and Mr. 
Foote ; and I had heard Foote give a very entertain- 
ing accouirt^ of Johnson's happening to have his at- 
tention arrested by a man who was very furious, and 
who, while beating his straw, supposed it was William 
Duke of Cumberland, whom he was punishing for his 
cruelties in Scotland, in 174«6.* There was nothing 
peculiarly remarkable this day; but the general con- 
templation of insanity was very affecting. I accom- 
panied him home, and dined and drank tea with him. 

Talking of an acquaintance of ours, distinguished 
for knowing an uncommon variety of miscellaneous 
articles both in antiquities and polite literature, he 
observed, " You know, sir, he runs about with little 
weight upon his mind.** And talking of another 
very ingenious gentleman, who from the warmth of 
his temper was at variance with many of his ac- 
quaintance, and wished to avoid them, he said, '* Sir, 
he leads the life of an outlaw.** 

On Friday, May 12, as he had been so good as to 
assign me a room in his house, where I might sleep 
occasionally, when I liappened to sit with him to a 
late hour, I took possession of it this night, found 
every thing in excellent order, and was attended by 
honest Francis with a most civil assiduity. I asked 
Johnson whether I might go to a consultation with 
another lawyer upon Sunday, as that appeared to me 
to be doing work as much in my way, as if an artisan 
should work on the day appropriated for religious rest. 

I 

I 'Mj yery honourable friend General Sir George Howard, who 
nerved m the Duke of Cumberland's army^ has assured me that 
the cruelties were not imputable to his Royal Highness. 
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Johnson. " Why, sir, when you are of consequence 
enough to oppose the practice of consulting upon 
Sunday, you should do it : but you may go now. It 
is not criminal, though it is not what one should do 
who is anxious for the preservation and increase of 
piety, to which a peculiar observance of Sunday is a 
great help. The aistinction is clear between what is 
of moral and what is of ritual obligation." 

On Saturday, May 13, I break&sted with him by 
invitation, accompanied by Mr. Andrew Crosbie, a 
Scotch Advocate, whom he had seen at Edinburgh, 
and the Hon. Colonel (now General) Edward Stop- 
ford, brother to Lord Courtown, who was desirous of 
being introduced to him. His tea and rolls and 
butter, and whole breakfast apparatus, were all in 
such decorum, and his behaviour was so courteous, 
that Colonel Stopford was quite surprised, and won- 
dered at his having heard so much said of Johnson's 
slovenliness and roughness. I have preserved nothing 
of what passed, except that Crosbie pleased him much 
by talking learnedly of alchymy, as to which Johnson 
was not a positive unbeliever, but rather delighted in 
considering what progress had actually been made in 
the transmutation of metals, what near approaches 
there had been to the making of gold ; ana told us 
that it was affirmed, that a person in the Russian 
dominions had discovered the secret, but died without 
revealing it, as imagining it would be prejudicial to 
society. He added, that it was not impossible but it 
might in time be generally known. 

It being asked whether it was reasonable for a man 
to be angry at another whom a woman had preferred 
to him ?— -Johnson. " I do not see, sir, that, it is 
reasonable for a man to be angry at another, whom a 
woman has preferred to him : but angry he is, no 
doubt; and he is loath to be angry at himself." 

Before setting out for Scotland on the 23d, I was 

VOL. iir. K 
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frequently in hi» company at different places^ but 
during this period have recorded only two remarks : 
one concerning Garrick : ^' He has not Latin enough. 
He finds out the Latin by the meaning rather than 
the meaning by the Latin." And another concern- 
ing writers of travels, who, he observed, " were more 
defective than any other writers." 

I passed many hours with him on the 17th, of 
which I find all my memoarial is, " much laughing." 
It should seem he had that day been in a humour for 
jocularity and merriment, and upon such occasions I 
never knew a man laugh, more heartily. We may 
suppose, that the high relish of a state so different 
from his habitual gloom, produced more than ordinary 
exertions of that distinguishing faculty of man, whicn 
has puzzled philosophers so much to explain. John- 
s<Hi*s laugh was as remarkaUe as any circumstance in 
his manner. It was a. kind of good huAioured growl. 
Tom Davies described it droUy enough : " He laughs 
like a rhinoceros." 



<f 



TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. 



^ DEAR SIR, 

'^ I HAVE an old amanuensis in great distress. 
I have given what I think I can give, and begged till 
I cannot tell where to beg again. I put into his 
hands this morning four guineas. If you could col- 
lect three guineas more, it would clear him from his 
present difficulty. I am, sir, 

'^ Your most humble servant, 

" ifay 21, 1775.*' '' SaM. JohNSON. 



I 
>» 

I 
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TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 



*^ DEA« SIR, 



^' I MAKE no doubt but you-are now safely lodged 
in your own habitation, and have told all your ad- 
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yentures to Mrs. Boswell and Miss Veronica. Pray 
teach Veronica to love me. Bid her not mind 
mamma. 

'' Mrs. Thrale has taken cold^ and been very much 
disordered^ but I hope is grown well. Mr. Langton 
went yesterday to Lmcolnshire, and has invited Ni- 
colaida ' to follow him. Beauclerk talks of going to 
Bath. I am to set out on Monday; so there is no- 
thing but dispersion. 

"1 have returned Lord Hailes*s entertaining sheets^ 
but must stay till I come back for more^ because it 
will be inconvenient to send them after me in i^j 
vagrant state. 

'' I promised Mrs. Macaulay' that I would try to 
serve her son at Oxford. I have not forgotten it^ nor 
am unwilling to perform it. If they desire to give 
him an En^sh education^ it should be considered 
whether they cannot send him for a year or two to an 
English school. If he comes immediately from Scot- 
land^ he can make no figure in our Universities.^ 
The schools in the north, I believe, are cheap ; and 
when I was a young man, were eminently good. 

" There are two little books publisnwl by the 
Foulis, Telemachus and Collins's poems ; each a shil- 
ling; I would be glad to have them. 

'^ Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, though 
she does not love me. You see what perverse things 
ladies are, and how little fit to be trusted with feudal 
estates. When she mends and loves me, there may 
be more hope of her daughters. 

'^ I will not send compliments to my friends by 
name, because I would be loath to leave any out in 
the enumeration. Tell them, as you see them, how 
well I speak of Scotch politeness, and Scotch hos- 

1 A learned Greek. 

2 Wife df die Reverend Mr. Kenneth 5f acauUy, aatiumr of 
^^ The History of St KiUa.'* 
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pitality^ and Scotch beauty^ and of every thing Scotch^ 
but SciDtch oatocakeSy and Scotch prejudices. 

'^ Let me know the answer of Kasay^ and the de- 
cision relating to Sir Allan.' I am^ my dearest sir^ 
with great affection^ 

" Your most obliged^ and 

" Most humble servant^ 
<* May 27, 1776." " Sam. Johnson." 

After my return to Scotland^ I wrote three letters 
to him^ from which I extract the following passages : 

'^ I have seen Lord Hailes since I came down. 
He thinks it wonderful that you are pleased to take 
so much pains in revising his * Annals.' I told him 
that you said you were well rewarded by the enter- 
tainment which you had in reading them." 

'^ There has been a numerous flight of Hebrideans 
in Edinburgh this summer^ whom I have been happy 
to entertain at my house. Mr. Donald Macqueen * 
and Lord Monboddo supped with me one evening. 
They joined in controverting your proposition^ that 
the Gaelick of the Highlanos and Isles of Scotland 
was not written till of late." 

'' My mind has been somewhat dark this summer.' 
i have need of your warming and vivifying rays ; and 
I hope I shall nave them frequently. I am going to 
pass some time with my father at Auchinleck." 

" TO JAMES BOSWELL^ ESQ. 
" DEAR SIR^ 

" I AM returned from the annual ramble into the 
middle counties. Having seen nothing I had not 

1 A lawsuit earned on by Sir Allan Maclean, Chief of his 
Clan, to recover certain parts of his family estates from the Duke 
of Ai«yle. 

2 A very learned minister in the Isle of Sky, whom both Dr. 
Jbhnaon and I have mentioned with regard. 
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seen before^ I have nothing to relate. Time has left 
that part of the island few antiquities ; and commerce 
has left the people no singularities. I was glad to 
go abroad, and, perhaps, glad to come home ; which 
is, in other words, I was, I am afraid, weary of being 
at home, and weary of being abroad. Is not this the 
state of life ? But, if we confess this weariness, let us 
not lament it ; for all the wise and all the good say, 
that we may cure it. 

'^ For the black fiunes which rise in your mind, I 
can prescribe nothing but that you disperse them by 
honest business or innocent pleasure, and by reading, 
sometimes easy and sometimes serious. Change ik 
place is useful ; and I hope that your residence at 
Auchinleck will have many good enects. 

m * n * * m 

" That I should haye giyen pain to Rasay, I am 
sincerely sorry; and am therefore very much pleased 
that he is no longer uneasy. He still thinks that I 
have represented him as personally giving up the 
Chieftainship. I meant only that it was no longer 
contested between the two houses, and supposed it 
settled, perhaps, by the cession of some remote ge- 
neration, in the house of Dunvegan. I am sorry Uie 
adyertisement was not continued for three or four 
times in the paper. 

** That Lord Monboddo and Mr. Maoqueen should 
controyert a position contrary to the imaginary ii^ 
terest of literary or nationsd prejudice, might be 
easily imagined ; but of a standing fact there ought 
to be no controversy: if there are men with tails, 
catch an homo caudaius; if there was writing of old 
in the Highlands or Hebrides, in the Erse language, 
produce the manuscripts. Where men write, they 
will write to one another, and some of their letters, in 
^unilies studious of their ancestry, will be kept. In 
Wales there are many manuscripts. 

k3 
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" I have now three parcels-of Lord Hailes's history, 
which I purpose to return all the next week : that 
his respect for my little observations should keep his 
work m suspense, makes one of the evils of my 
journey. It is in our language, I think, a new mode 
of history which tells all that is wanted, and, I sup- 
pose, all that is known, without laboured splendour 
of language, or affected subtilty of conjecture. The 
exactness of his dates raises my wonder. He seems 
to have the closeness of Henault without his con- 
straint. 

*^ Mrs. Thrale was so entertained with your ' Jour- 
nal,' ^ that she almost read herself blind. She has a 
great riegard for you. 

^^ Of Mrs. Boswell, though she knows in her heart 
that she does not love me, I am always glad to hear 
any good, and hope that she and the little dear ladles 
will have neither sickness nor any other affliction. 
But she knows that she does not care what becomes 
of me, and for that she may be sure that I think her 
very much to blame. 

"'Never, my dear sir, do you take it into your 
head to think that I do not love you ; you may settle 
yourself in full confidence both of my love and my 
esteem ; I love you as a kind man, I value you as a 
worthy man, and hope in time to reverence you as a 
man of exemplary piety. I hold you, as Hamlet has 
it, ^ in my heart of hearts,' and therefore, it is little to 
say, that I am, sir, 

" Your affectionate humble servant, 
*< London, August 27, 1775." " Sam. Johnson." 

1 My << Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,*' which that lady 
read in the original ixumuscript. 
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TO THE SAME. 
" SIR, 

^' If in these papers * there is little alteration 
attempted, do not suppose me negligent. I have read 
them perhaps more closely than the rest ; but I find 
nothing worthy of an objection. 

^' Write to me soon, And write often, and tell me 
all your honest heart. 

" I am, sir, 

" Yours affectionately, 
** August 30, 1775.'* " Sam. Johnson." 



TO THE SAME. 
" MY DEAR SIR, 

^' I NOW write to you, lest in some of your freaks 
and humours you should fancy yourself neglected. 
Such fancies I must entreat you never to admit, at 
least never to indulge; for my regard for you is so 
radicated and fixed, that it is become part of my 
mind, and cannot be effaced but by some cause im- 
commonly violent ; therefore whether I write or not, 
set your thoughts at rest. I now write 'to tell you 
that I shall not very soon write again, for I am to set 
out to-morrow on another journey. 

" Your friends are all well at Streatham, and in 
Leicester-fields." Make my compliments to Mrs. 
'Boswell, if she is in good hiunour with me. 

" I am, sir, &c. 
** September 14, 1776." " Sam. JohnSon." 

1 Another parcel of Lord Hailes*s *' Annals of Scotland.*' 

2 Where Six Joshua Reynolds lived. 
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What he mentions in such light tenns as^ ^' I am 
to set out to-morrow on another journey^*' I soon 
afterwards discovered was no less than a tour to 
France with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. This was the 
only time in his life that he went upon the Con- 
tinent. 



ee 



TO MR. ROBERT LEYET. 



'* We arc; here in France, after a very pleasing 
passage of no more than six hours. I know not 
when I shall write again, and therefore I write now, 
though you cannot suppose that I have much to say. 
,You have seen France yourself. From this place we 
are going to Rouen, and from Rouai to Paris, where 
Mr» Thrale designs to stay about five or six weeks. 
We have a regular recommendation to the English 
resident, so we shall not be taken for vagabonds. 
We think to go one way and return another, and for 
'as much as we can, I will try to speak a little 
French ; I tried hitherto but little, but I spoke some- 
times. If I heard better, I suppose I should learn 
fester. I am, sir, 

'^ Your humble servant, 

^' Sam. Johnson." 



TO THE SAME. 



*« DEAK sia, « Paris, Oct 22, 177S. 

'^We are still here, commonly very busy in 
looking about us. We have been to-aay at Versailles. 
You have seen it, and I shall not describe it. We 
came yesterday from Fontainbleau, where the Court 
is now. We went to see the King and Queen at 
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dinner^ and the Queen was so impressed by Miss,' 
that she sent one of the Gentlemen to inquire who 
she was. I find all true that you have ever told me 
at Paris. Mr. Thrale is very liberal^ and keeps us 
two coaches^ and a very fine table ; but I think our 
cookery very bad. Mrs. Thrale got into a convent of 
Englidi nuns, and I talked with her through the 
grate, and I am very kindly used by the English 
Benedictine friars. But upon the wtiole I cannot 
make mudi acquaintance here; and though the 
churches, palaces, and some private houses are very 
magnificent, there is no very great pleasure after 
having seen many, in seeing more; at least the 
pleasure, whatever it be, must some time have an 
end, and we are beginning to think when we shall 
come home. Mr. Thrale calculates that as we left 
Streatham on the fifteenth of September, we shall see 
it again about the fifteenth of November. 

*' I think I had not been on this side of the sea five 
days before I found a sensible improvement in my 
health. I ran a race in the rain this day, and beat 
Baretti. Baretti is a fine fellow, and speaks French, 
I think, quite as well as English. 

"Make my compliments to Mrs. Williams ; and 
^ve my love to Francis ; and tell my friends that I 
am not lost. I am, dear sir, 

'* YQur affectionate humble^ &c. 

" Sam. Johnson." 

" to dr. samuel johnson. 

*' MY DEAK SIR, Edinburgh, OcW24, 1776. 

" If I had not been informed that you were at 

Paris, you should have had a lettei' from me by the 

earliest opportunity, announcing the birth of my 8on, 

\ Miss Thrale. 
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on the 9th instant.; I have named him Alexander, 
after my father. I now write, as I suppose your 
fellow-traveller, Mr. Thrde, will return to London 
this week, to attend his duty in {Parliament, and that 
you will not stay hehind him. 

'f I send anotner parcel of Lord Hailes's ^ Annals.' 
I have undertaken to solicit you for a £a,vour to him, 
which he thus requests in a letter to me: ^ I intend 
soon to give you ^ The Life of Robert Bruce,' which 
you will be pleased to transmit to Dr. Johnson. I 
wish that you could assist me in a &ncy which I have 
taken, of getting Dr. Johnson to draw a character of 
Robert Bruce, £rom the account that I give of that 
prince. If he finds materials for it in my work, it 
will be a proof that I have been fortunate in selecting 
the most striking incidents.' 

" I suppose by ' The Life of Robert Bruce, his 
Lordship means that 'part of his ^ Annals' which re* 
lates the history of that prince, and not a separate 
work. 

^' Shall we have ' A Journey to Paris* from you 
in the winter ? You will^ I hope, at any rate be kind 
enough to give me some account of your French 
travels very soon, for I am very impatient. What a 
different scene have you viewed this autumn, from 
that which you viewed in autumn 1773 ! I ever am, 
my dear sir, 

'' Your much obliged and 

'^ Affectionate humble servant, 

" James Boswell. 



I 



" TO JANJES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
" DEAR SIR, 

" I AM glad that the young Laird is born, and 
an end, as I hope, put to the only difference that you 
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can ever have with Mrs. Boswell.* I know that she 
does not love roe ; but I intend to persist in wishing 
her well till I get the better of her. 

'^ Paris is, indeed, a place very different from the 
Hebrides, but it is to a nasty traveller not so fertile 
of novelty, nor affords so many opportunities of re- 
mark. I cannot pretend to tell the publick any thing 
of a place better known to many of my readers than 
to myself. We can talk of it wnen we meet. 

^' I shall go next week to Streatham, from whence 
I purpose to send a parcel of the ^ History' every 
post. Concerning the character of Bruce, I can only 
say, that I do not see any great reason for writing it ; 
but I shall not easily deny what Lord Hailes and you 
concur in desiring. 

^' I have been remarkably healthy all the journey, 
and hope you and your family have known only that 
trouble and danger which has so happily terminated. 
Among all the. congratulations that you may receive^ 
I hope you believe none more warm or sincere than 
those of, dear sir, 

^' Your most affectionate, 
" Noveipber 16, 1776." " Sam. Johnson." 

^' TO MRS. LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIKLI>* 



€< 



DEAR MADAM, 

'^ This week I came home from Paris* I have 
brought you a little box, which I thought pretty ^ 

1 This alludes to my old feudal principle of prefening male to 
female succession. 

2 T^iere can be no doubt that many years previous to 1775, he 
corresponded ¥rilh this lady, who was his step-daughter, but none 
of his earlier letters to her have beeii preserved. 

[Since the deaA of the authonr, several of Johnson^s letters t» 
Mrs. Lucy Porter, written before 177^9 "^^^ obligingly com.^ 
municated by ^e Rev. Dr. Vyse to Mr. Malone, and are printed 
in the prevent edition. M.] 
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but I know not whether it is properly a snuff-box, or 
a box for some other use. I will send it, when I can 
find an opportunity. I have been through the whole 
journey remarkably well. My fellow-travellers were 
the same whom you saw at Lichiield, only we took 
Bafetti with us. Paris is not so fine a place as. you 
would expect. The palaces and churches, however, 
are very splendid and magnificent ; and what would 
please you, there are many very fine pictures ; but I 
do not think their way of life commodious or pleasant. 
^' Let me know how your health has been all this 
while. I hope the fine summer has given you strength 
sufficient to encounter the winter. 
• " Make my compliments to all my friends ; and, 
if your fingers will let you, write to me, or let your 
maid write, if it be troublesome to you. I am, dear 
madam, 

" Your most affectionate humble servant, 
V Nov. 16, 1776." " Sam. Johnson." 



TO THE SAME. 
" DEAR MADAM, 



" Some weeks ago I ^vrote to you, to tell you 
that I was just come home from a ramble, and hoped 
that I should have heard from you. I am afraid 
winter has laid hold on your fingers, and hinders 
you from writing. However, let somebody write, if 
you cannot, and tell me how you do, and a little of 
what has happened at Lichfield among our friends. 
I hope you are all well. 

" When I was in France, I thought myself grow- 
ing young, but am afraid that cold weather will take 
part of my new vigour from me. Let us, however, 
take care of ourselves, and lose no part of our health 
by negligence. 

" J never knew whether you received the Com- 
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mentary on the New Testament, and the Tratels, 
and the glasses. 

'' Doj my dear love^ write to me ; and do not let 
us forget each other. This is the season of good 
wishes^ and I wish you all good. I have not lately 
seen Mr. Porter,^ nor heard of him. Is he with you ? 

^^ Be pleased to make my compliments to Mrs. 
Adey, and Mrs. Cobb^ and aU my mends ; and v^en 
I can do any good, let me imow. I am, dear 
madam, 

'* Yours most affectionately, 
** December, 1775." " SaM. JoHNSOfC." 



It is to be regretted, that he did not write anr ac- 
count of his travels in France; for as he is reported 
to have once said, that " he could write the Lite of a 
Broomstick," so, notwithstanding so many former 
travellers have exhausted almost every subject for 
remark in that great kingdom, his >ery accurate ob* 
servation, and peculiar vigour of thought and il- 
lustration, would have produced a valuable work. 
During his visit to it, which lasted but about two 
months^ he wrote notes or minutes of what he saw. 
H^ promised to shew me them, but I neglected to put 
him in mind of it ; and the greatest part of them has 
been lost, or perhaps, destroyed in a precipitate burn- 
ing of his papers a few days before his death, which 
must ever be lamented : one small paper-book, how- 
ever^ entitled " France II." has been preserved^ and 
is in my possession. It is a diurnal register of his 
life and ol^rvations, from the 10th of October to the 
4th of November, inclusive, being twenty-six days, 
and shews an extraordinary attention to various mi- 
nute particulars. , Being the only memorial of this 

1 Son of Mrs. Johnson, by her first husband. 

VOL. ITT. L 
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tour that remains, lay readers^ I am confident, will 
peruse it with pleasure, though his notes are very 
short, and evidently written only to assist his own 
recdlection. 

" Oct. 10, Tuesday. We saw the Ecole MUitaire, 
in which one hundred and fifty young boys are edu- 
cated for the army. They have arms of difierent 
sizes, according to the age; — ^flints of wood. The 
building is very large, but nothing fine except the 
council-room. The French have large squares in the 
windows;— they make good iron palisades. Their 
meals are gross. 

** We visited the Observatoiy, a large building of 
a great height* The upper stones cf the parapet 
very large> but not cramped with iron. The flat on 
tiie top IS very extensive ; but on the insulated part 
there is no parapet. Though it was broad enougli, I 
did not care to go upon it. Maps were printing in 
one of the rooms. 

^^ We walked to a small convent of the Fathers of 
the Oratory. In the reading-desk of the refectory 
lay the lives of the Saints. 

*'Oct. 11. Wednesday. We went to see H6td 
de Chailois, a house not very large, but very elegant. 
One of the rooms was gilt to a degree that I never 
saw before. The upper part for servants and their 
masters was pretty. 

** Thence we went to Mr. Monville's, a house di- 
vided into small apartments, furnished with effeminate 
and minute elegance. — Porphyry. 

^^ Theinoe we went to St. Boque's church, which is 
very large ;— the lower part of the pillars incrusted 
witn marble.— -Three chapels behind the high altar; 
-^the last a mass of low arches.-^Altars, I believe 
all round. 
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** We passed through Plaee de VeneUme, a fine 
square^ about as big as Hanover-square.^— Inhabited 

S' the high fiunilies.— Lewis XJV. on horseback in 
e middle. 

" Monville is the son of a fimner-generaL In the 
house of Chatlois is a room furnished with japan, 
fitted up in Europe. 

" We dined with Boecage^ the Marquis Bknchetti, 
and his lady. — The sweetmeats taken by ti»e Mar- 
chioness Blanchetti^ after observing that they were 
dear. Mr. Le Roy, Count Manucci, th^ Abb^, the 
Prior, and Father WHson^ who staid with me, till I 
tofjk him home in the coach. 

** Bathiani is gone. 

*' The French have no laws for the maintenance of 
their poor.— -Monk not necessarily a priest.^— Bene- 
dictines rise at four; — are at church an hour and 
half; at church again half an hour before, half an 
hour after, dinner ; and again from half an hour after 
seven to eight They may sleep eight hours.-* 
Bodily labour wanted in monasteries. 

" The poor taken to hospitals, and miserably kept 
—Monks m the cmiTent fifteen >-<-aooottnted poor. 

'' Oct 12. Thursday. We went to the Gobelins.-^- 
Tapestry makes a good picture ;-— imitates flesh ex* 
actly.— ^One piece with a gold ground ;—-ithe birds 
not exactly coloured.— ^Thence we went to the King^s 
cabinet; — ^very neat, not, perhaps, perfect. — Gold 
ore.— -Candles of the candle-^ee.---Seeas.— Woods.-— 
Thence to Gagnier's house, where I saw rooms nine, 
furnished with a profusion of wealth and elegance 
which I never had seen before.— Vases.— Pictures.*-* 
The dragon china. — ^The lustre said to be of crystal, 
and to have cost 3,5001, — ^The whole ftuniture said to 
have cost 125,0001. — Damask hangings covered with 
pictures.*— -Porphyry.— This house struck me.— <Then 
we waited on the ladies to Monville's.— Captain Irwin 
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wifh us-w^-l^pain. County towns all beggars.*^— At 
Dijon be comd not find the way to Orleans«— <!)ro88 
roads of Fn^ce very bad. — ^Five soldiers^ — Woman; 
-—Soldiers escaped.-^The Colonel would not lose fire 
men for the death of one woman. — The magistrate 
cannot seize a soldier but by the Colonel's permission. 
•^— Good inn at Nismes. — Moors of Barbsuy fond of 
Englishmen. — Gibraltar eminently healthy; — ^it has 
beef from Barbary.«— There is a large garden. — 
Soldiers sometimes fedl from the rock. 

^ Oct. 13. Friday. I staid at home all day^ only 
went to find the prior^ who was not at home. — I 
read something in Canus.^— -iVirc admirur, nee muUum 
Umdo, 

'^ Oct. 14. Saturday. We went to the house of 
Mr. Argenson^ which was almost wainscotted with 
looking-glasses, and covered with gold.^— The ladies' 
closet wainscotted with large squares of glass over 
painted paper. They always place mirrours to reflect 
their rooms. 

'^ Then we went to Julien's, the Treasurer of the 
Clergy: — 30,0001. a year. — The house has no very 
large Toom, but is set with mirrours, and ooverea 
vmi gold. — ^Books of wood here, and in ano^er 
library. 

''At D*******»'g I looked into the books in the 
lady's closet, and, in contempt, shewed them to Mr. 
Ty-^Prince TUi; Bibl, des Pies, and other books.—* 
She was offended, and shut up, as we heard after- 
wards, her apartment. 

'' Then ^e went to Julien Le Roy, the King's 
watch-maker, a man of character in his business, who 

1 The rest of this paiagiaph appears to be a minute of what 
was told by Captain Irwin. 

2 Melchior Canus, a celebrated Spanish Dominican, who died 
U Toledo, in 1560. He wrote 9 treatise Dfi Lqcis Thcologicity in 
twelve books. 
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shewed a small clock made to find the loiigitad e .p-» A 
decent man. 

'^ Afterwards we saw the Palais Marchand, and 
the G)urts of Justice^ civil and criminal. — Queries 
on the SeUeit€.^--This building has the old Gothick 
passages^ and a great appearance of antiquity.<»^Three 
Bondred prisoners sometimes in the gaol. 
'* Mudk disturbed; hope no ill will be.' 
*^ In the afternoon I visited Mr. Frermi the jour- 
nah'st. He spoke Latin very scantily^ but seemed to 
understand me.F-.-^His house not splendid, but of com- 
modious size.^— His family, wife, son, and daughter, 
not elevated but decent^— I was pleased with my re- 
ception. — He is to translate my books, which I am to 
send him with notes. 

" Oct. 15. Sunday. At Choisi, a royal palace on 
the banks of the Seine, about 7 m. from Paris.— -The 
terrace noble akmg the river.— The rocmis numerous 
and grand, but not discriminated £r6m other palaces. 
—The chapel beautiful, but 8mall.^-China globes. 
— ^Inlaid tables.--*Labyrinth.— Sinking taUe^-Toilet 
tables. 

^' Oct. 16. Monday. The Palais Royal very grand, 
large, and loftyr— <A very great coUection of pictures. 
— ^Three of ItaphaeL— ^Two Holy Family.^— One 
small piece of M. Angelo. — One room of Rubens^— -I 
thougni the- pictures of Raphael fine. 

'^ The Thuilleries. — Statues.— -Venus.-— <iBn. and 
Anchises in his arms.— Nilus. — Many more. The 
walks not open to mean personSd«-Ctiairs at night 
hired for two sous a piece*— Pont toumant. 

'^ Austin nuns. — Grate. — ^Mrs. Fermor, Abbess.— 
She knew Pope, and thought him disagreeablew--* 
Mrs. ■ ■ ■ has many, books ;— 4ias seen life.^— Their 

1 This Mttsage, which so many thiak 8apentitiou8> lemindfi me 
of Archbishop Laud^s Diary. 
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frontlet disagreeable. — Th^ir hood. — Their life easy. 
— Rise about five ; hour and half in chapeL-^Dine at 
ten. — ^Another hour and half at chapel ; half an hour 
about three, and half aOi hour more at seven : — ^four 
hours in chapel. — A large garden.-r>Thirteen pen- 
sioners. — ^Teacher complained. 

" At the Boulevards saw nothings yet was glad to 
be there.-r-Itope-dancing and farce.^ — Egg dance. 

" N. [^Note.] Near Paris^ whether on week-days or 
Sundays^ the roads empty. 

*' Oct. 17. Tuesday. At the Palais Marchand I 
bought 

A 6Buff-bo^, 24L. 
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Table book ^ 15 

Scissars 5 p QKur|] IS 
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" We heard the lawyers plead. — ^N, As many 
killed at Paris as there are days in the year. — Cham" 
bre de question, — ^Toumelle at the Palais Marchand. 
•—An old venerable building. 

" The Palais Bourbon^ belonging to the Prince 
of Cond4. Only one small wing shewn; — ^lofty>— ^ 
splendid ; — ^gold and glass. — The battles of the great 
Cond^ are painted in one of the rooms. The present 
Prince a grandsire at thirty-nine. 

'' The sight of palac^s^ and other great buildings^ 
leaves no very distinct images, unless to those who 
talk of them. As I entered,- my wife was in my 
mind:^ she would have been pleiteed. Having now 
nobody to please, I am little pleased. • 

^ N. In France there is no middle rank;. 

1 Hi( tender affection fbr his departed wife, of whxdi there are 
matij endences in hia '^ Prayen and MeditatioDa/* Appean veiy 
feelingly i/i Hub pasaage. 
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" So many shops open^ that Sunday is little di^- 
stinguished at Paris. — The palaces of Louvre and 
Thuilleries granted out in lodgings. 

" In the Palais de Bourbofi, gilt globes of metal 
at the fire-place. 

" The French beds commended. — Much of the 
marble^ only paste. * 

*^ The Colosseum a mere woojden buildings at least 
much of it. 

'* Oct. 18. Wednesday. We went to Fontaine-* 
bleau, which we found a large mean town^ crowded 
with people. — The forest thick with woods^ very 
extensive. — Manucci secured us lodgings. — ^The ap- 
pearance of the country pleasant. — No hills, few 
streams, only one hedge. — I remember no chapels 
nor crosses on the road. — ^Pavement still, and rows 
of trees. 

N. Nobody but mean people walk in Paris. 
Oct. 19. Thursday. At Court, we saw the 
apartments ; — ^the King's bed-chamber and council- 
chamber extremely splendid. — Persons of all ranks in 
the external rooms, through which the family passes ; 
—servants and masters. — ^Brunet with us the second 
time. 

" The introductOT came to us ; — civil to me.— -Pre- 
senting.— -I had scruples. — ^Not necessary. — ^We went 
and saw the King and Queen at dinner. — ^We saw the 
other ladies at dinner. — Madame Elizabeth, with the 
Princess of Guimene. — ^At night we went to a comedy. 
I neither saw nor heard. — Drunken women.^~Mrs. 
Th. preferred one to the other. 

* Oct. 20. Friday. We' saw the Queen mount in 
the forest — ^Brown habit ; rode aside : one lady rode 
aside. — The Queen's horse light grey; — ^martingale. 
—She gaUgped. — ^We then went to the apartments, 
and admired them. — ^Then wandered through the 
palace. — In the passages, stalls and shops. — Painting 
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in Fresco by a great master, worn out.— ^We saw the 
King's horses and dogs. — The dogs almost all English. 
—-'Degenerate. 

'' The horses not much commended. — The stables 
cool ; the kennel filthy. 

'^ At night the ladies went to the opera. I refused, 
but should have been welcome. 

'^ The King fed himself with his left hand as we. 
*' Saturday, 21. In the night I got round. — We 
came home to Paris. — I think we did not see the 
chapel. — Tree broken by the wind. — The French 
chau^ made all of boards painted. 

*^ N. Soldiers at the court of justice.^ — ^Soldiers not 
amenable to the magistrates.-«-JDijon woman. ^ 

" Faggots in the palace. — Every thing slovenly, 
€xcept in the chief rooms.-~>Trees in the roads, some 
tall, none old, many very young and small. 

^^ Women's saddles seem ill made. — Queen*s bridle 
woven with silver. — ^Tags to strike the horse« 

*' Sunday, Oct. 22. To Versailles, a mean town. 
Carriages of business passing. — Mean shops against 
the wall. — ^Our way lay through Seve, where the 
China manu£stcture. — ^Wooden bridge at Seve, in the 
way to Versailles.— ^The palace of great extent. — The 
front long ; I saw it not perfectly.— -The Menagerie. 
Cygnets dark ; their black feet ; on the ground ; tame. 
— Halcyons, or gulls. — Stag and hind, young.— 
Aviary, very large: the net, wire.-^Black stag of 
China^ small. — Rhinoceros, the horn broken and pared 
away, which, I suppose, will grow ; the basis, I thinks 
four inches *cross; the skin folds like loose doth 
doubled over his. body, and cross his hips; a vast 
animal, though young ; as big, perhaps, as four oxen. 
—•The young elephant, with his tusks just appearing, 
— <The brown be^ put out his paws j-^-all very tame. 

1 See p. 112. 
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•—The lion. — ^The tigers I did not well view.— The 
camel^ or dromedary with two bunches called the 
Huguin^ ' taller than any horse. — Two camels with 
one bunch. — Among the birds was a pelican^ who 
being let out^ went to a fountain^ and swam about to 
catch fish. His feet well webbed: he dipped his 
head^ and turned his long bill sidewise. He caught 
two or three fish^ but did not eat them. 

'^ Trianon is a kind of retreat appendant to Ver- 
sailles. It has an open portico ; the pavement^ and, 
I thinks the pillars^ of marble. — There are many 
rooms^ which I do not distinctly remember — ^A table 
of porphyry, about five feet long, and between two 
and three broad, given to Louis XIV. by the Vene- 
tian State. — In the council-room almost all that was 
not door or window was, I think, looking-glass.-^ 
Little Trianon is a small palace like a gentleman's 
house. — The upper floor paved with brick.— Little 
Vienne. — The court is ill paved. — The rooms at the 
t^p are small, fit to sooth the imagination with 
pnvacy. In the front of VersaiUes are small basons 
of water on the terrace, and other basons, I think, 
below them. There are little courts.— The great 
gallery is wainscotted with mirrours, not very large, 
but joined by frames. I suppose the large plates were 
not yet made. — The play-house was very large. — 
The ehapel I do not remember if we saw — ^We saw 
one chapel, but I am not certain whether there or at 
Trianon. — The foreign ofiice paved with bricks. — 
The dinner half a Louis each, and, I think, a Louis 
over. — Money given at Menagerie, three livres; at 
palace, six livres. 

'^ Oct. 2Sl Monday. Last night I wrote to Levet. 

^We went to see the looking-glasses wrought. 

They come from Normandy in cast plates, perhaps 

1 This epithet should be applied to this animal ?rith one bunch* 
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the third of an inch thick. • At Paris they are ground 
upon a marble table^ by rubbing one plate upon an- 
other with grit between them. The various sands^ 
of which there are said to be five^ I could not learn. 
The handle, by which the upper glass is moved, has 
the form of a wheel, wliich may be moved in all di- 
rections. The plates are sent up with their surfaces 
ground, but not polished, and so continue till they 
are bespoken, lest time should spoil the surface, as 
we were' told. Those that are to be polished are laid 
on a table covered with several thick cloths, hard 
strained, that the resistance may be equal ; they are 
then rubbed with a hand rubber, held down hara by 
a contrivance which I did not well understand. Tte 
powder which is used last seemed to me to be iron 
dissolved in aqua fortis: they called it, as Baretti 
said, marc de VtaufortCy which he thought was dregs. 
They mentioned vitriol and saltpetre. The cannon 
ball swam in the quicksilver. To silver them, a leaf 
of beaten tin is laid, and rubbed with quicksilver, to 
which it unites. Then more quicksilver ispoiu^d 
upon it, whidi, by its mutual [^attraction!] rises very 
high. Then a paper is laid at the nearest end of the 
plate> over whicn the glass is slided till it lies upon 
the plate, having driven much of the quicksilver 
befwe it. It is then, I think, pressed upon cloth^ 
and then set sloping to drop the superfluous mer- 
cury; the slope is dmly heightened towards a perpen- 
dicular. 

^\ In the way I saw the GrSve, the mayor's house, 
and the Bastile. 

'' We then went to Sans-terre, a brewer.' He brews 
with about as much malt as Mr. Thrale, and sells 



1 [The detesti^le ruffian, who aflteiwaidB conducted Louis the 
Sixteenth to the scaiibld, and oonmumded the troops that guarded 
it, duing his mnider. M.] 
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ids beer at the same price^ though he pays no duty 
£or malt^ and little more than half as much for beer. 
Beer is sold retail at 6d. a bottle. He brews 4,000 
barrels a year. There are seventeen brewers in Paris, 
of whom none is supposed to brew more than he ;— ^ 
reckoning them at 3,000 each, they make 51,000 a 
year. — They make their malt, for malting is here no 
trade. 

" The moat of the Bastile is dry. 

" Oct. 24. Tuesday.. We visited the King's library 
-—I saw the Speculum humaniB SahaHonis, rudely 
printed, with ink, sometimes pale, sometimes black ; 
part supposed to be with wooden types, and part with 
pages cut in boards. — ^The Bible, supposed to be older ' 
than that of Mentz, in 62 ; it has no date ; it is sup- 
posed to have been printed with wooden types.— -I am 
m doubt ; the print is large and fair, in two folios, — 
Another book was shewn me, supposed to have been 
printed with wooden types ; — I think, Durandi Sanc^ 
tuarium in 5d. This is inferred from the difference 
of form sometimes seen in the same letter, which might 
be struck with different puncheons. — The regular 
similitude of most letters proves better that they are 
metal. — I saw nothing but the Spectdum which I had 
not seen, I think, before. 

" Thence to the Sorbonne. — The library very 
large, not in lattices like the King's. Marhone and 
Durandi, q. collection 14 vol. Scriptores de rebus 
Gaikcis, many folios. — Hisioire Gencologiqueqf France, 
9 Toh^^GaUta Christiana, the first edition, 4to. the 
last, f. 12 vol.^ — The Prior and Librarian dined [[with 
us] : — I waited on them home.— Their garden pretty> 
with covered walks, but small ; yet may hola many 
students. — The Doctors of the Sorbonne are* all 
equal ;-— choose those who succeed to yacandes^-— 
Profit little. 
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" Oct. 55. Wednesday. I went with the Prior to 
St. Cloudy to «ee Dr. Hooke. — ^We walked round the 
palace, and had some talk. — I dined with oUr whole 
company at the Monastery.- — In the library, Beroald, 
— Cymon, — Titus, from Boccace. — »Oratio Pf-overln" 
alts to the Virgin, from Petrarch; Falkland to 
Sandys; — Dryden's Preface to the third vol. of 
Miscellanies. ^ 

" Oct. 26. Thursday. We saw the China at Seve, 
cut, glazed, painted. Bellevue, a pleasing house, 
not great : fine prospect. — Meudon, an old palace.^-* 
Alexander, in Porphyry: hollow between eyes and 
liose, thin cheeks. — Plato and Aristotle. — Noble ter- 
race overlooks the town. — St. Cloud. — Gallery not 
very high, nor grand, but pleasing. — In the rooms, 
Michael Angelo, drawn by himself. Sir Thomas 
More, Des Cartes, Bochart, Naudseus, Mazarine. — 
Gilded wainscot, so common that it is not minded. 
— Gough and Keene. — -Hooke came to us at the inn. 
— A message from Drumgold. 

" Oct. 27. Friday. I staid at home. — Gough and 
Keene, and Mrs. S— — *s friend dined with us. — 
This day we began to have a fire. — The weather is 
grown very cola, and I fear has a bad effect upon 
my breath, which has grown much more free and 
easy in this country. 

^' Sat. Oct. 28. I visited the Grand Chartreux 
built by St. Louis. — It is built for forty,, but contains 
only twenty-four, and will not maintain more. — The 
friar that spoke to us had a pretty apartment. — Mr. 
Baretti says four rooms ; I remember but three. — 
His books seemed to be French. — His garden was 
neat; he gave me grapes. — We saw the Place de 

1 He means, I suppose, that he read these different pieces, 
while he remained in the library. 
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Victoire, with the statues of the King^ and the cap- 
tive nations. 

'' We saw the palace and gardens of Luxembourg, 
but the gallery was shut. — We climbed to the top 
stairs. — I dined with O>]brooke, who had much 
company: — ^Foote, Sir George Rodney, Motteux, 
Udsou, Taaf. — Csdled on the Prior, and found him 
in bed. 

" Hotel — a guinea a day. — Coach, three guineas a 
week. — ^Valet de place, three 1. a day. — Avantcuureur, 
a guinea a week. — Ordinary dinner, six 1. a head.-— 
Our ordinary seems to be about five guineas a day.— 
Oiu- extraordinary expenses, as diversions,' gratuities, 
clothes, I cannot reckon. — Our travelling is ten 
guineas a day. 

White stockings, 181. » Wig.— Hat. 
Sunday, Oct. 29, We saw the boarding-school. 
—The Enfans trouvis.^^A room with about eighty- 
six children in cradles, as sweet as a parlour. — They 
lose a third; take in to perhaps more than seven 
[years old]] ; put them to trades ; pin to them the 
papers sent with them. — ^Want nurses. — Saw their 
chapel. 

" Went to St. Eustatia ; saw an innumerable com- 
pany of girls catechised, in many bodies, perhaps 100 
to a catechist. — ^Boys taught at one time, girls at 
another. — The sermon; the preacher wears a cap, 
which he takes off at the name : — his action uniform, 
not very violent. 

" Oct. 30. Monday. We saw the library of St. 
Germain. — A very noble collection. — Codex Divi- 
norum Officiorum, 1459 : — ^ letter, square like that of 
the Offices, perhaps the same. — The Cudex, by Fust 
and Gemsheym. — Meursius, 12 v. fol. — Amadis, in 

1 [i. e. 18 livret. Two pair of white silk stockings were pro- 
bably purchased. M.] 
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French^ 3 v« fol.-^ATHOLicoN sine eolopkone, Init of 
1460.— Two other editions^^ one by 
AugtisHn. de Civitate Dei, without name^ date^ or 
place^ but of Fust's square letter as it seems. 

** I dined with G)l. Drumgold ; had a pleasing 
afternoon. 

" Some of the books of St. Germain's stand in 
presses from the wall^ like those at Oxford. 

" Oct. 31. Tuesday. I lived at the Benedictines; 
meagre day ; soup meagre^ herrings^ eels, both with 
sauce ; fried fish ; lentils, tasteless in themselves. 
In the library ; where I found Mqffeus^s de HUtoriA 
Jndicdf Pronumtorium Jlectere, lo double the Cape, I 
parted very tenderly from the Prior and Friar Wilkes* 

** Maitre des Arts, 2 y. — Bacc, TheoL 3 y- — Licen* 

tiate, 2 y. — Doctor Th, 2 y. in all 9 years. — ^For the 

Do(^rate three disputations^ Major, Minor, Sor~ 

bonica, — Several colleges suppressed^ and transferred 

,to that which was the Jesuit's College. 

^' Nov. 1. Wednesday. We left Paris.-— St. Denis, 
a large town; the church not very large^ but the 
middle isle is very lofty and awful. — On the left are 
chapels built beyond the line of the wall^ which de* 
stroy the symmetry of the sides. The organ is higher 
above the pavement than any I have ever seen. — The 
gates are of brass.-^^n the middle gate is the hiatonr 
of our liord. — The painted windows are historical, 
and said to be eminently beautiful.-— We were at an* 
other church belonging to a convent, of which the 



1 I have looked in vain intoDeBure, Meemum, Mattaire, and 
other tmgrsphical books, for the two e^tbns of the *' CathoUcon^ 
which Dr. Johnson mentkms here, with namet which I caanot 
nake out I read '^ one by lAstiiihu^ one by Boedinut" I 
have dt^KMited the original MS. in the British Museum, where 
the cunous mav see it. My grateful acknowledgements are due 
to Ur. Planta rar Ae trouble he waa pleased to tiuEe in aiding my 
researches. 
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portal is a dome ; we oouM not enter further^ and it 
was almost dark. 

'^ Nov. 2. Thursday. We came this day to Chantiliy^ 
a seat belonging to the Prince of Conde.-— This place 
is eminently beautified by all varieties of waters 
starting up in fountains^ falling in cascades^ running 
in streams^ and spread in lakes. — ^The water seems to 
be too near the house. — All this water is brought' 
from a source or river three leagues off^ by an arti- 
ficial canal^ which for one league is earned under 
ground. — The house is magnificent.— -The cabinet 
seems well stocked ; what I remember was^ the jaws 
of a hippopotamus^ and a young hippopotamus pre« 
Served^ which, however, is so small, that I dotd>t its 
reality w — It seems too hairy for an abortion, and too 
small for a mature birth.^ — ^Nothing was in spirits ; 
all was dry^-^The dog; the deer ; the ant-bear with 
long snout«-— The toucan, long broad beak«— The 
stables were of very great length.^— The kennel had 
no 8oent6.-^There was a mockery of a villagew-— The 
Menagerie had few animals, i— -Two faussans,^ or 
Brasilian weasels, spotted, very wild.*— There is a 
forest, and, I think, a park. — I walked till I was very 
weary, and next morning felt my feet battered, and 
with pains in the toes. 

*' Nov. S. Friday. We came to Compeigne, a very 

1 The writing is so bad here, that the names of several of the 
anmials could not be deciphered without much more aoquaintaiioe 
with Datura] history than I possess.— Dr. Blagden, with his usual 
pdUteness, most obligingly examined the MS. To that gentleman, 
and to Dr. Oray, <? the British Museum, who also very readily 
assisted me, I beg leave to express my best thanks. 

2 It is thus written bv Johnson, from the French pronunciation 
oifotsane. It should be observed, that the person who shewed 
this Menagerie was mistaken in supposing ^befutane and the Bra- 
alian wea^l to be the same, thefotsane being a different animal, 
and a native of Madagascar. I find them, however, upon one 
plate in Pennant's ^ Synopsis of Quadrupeds.'* 
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large town^ with a royal palace built round a penta- 
gonal court. — The court is raised upon vaults^ and 
has^ I suppose, an entry on one side by*a gentle rise. 
— Talk of painting. — The church is not very large, 
but very elegant and splendid. — I had at first great 
difficulty to walk, but motion grew continually easier. 
—At night we came to Noyon, an episcopal city. — 
The cathedral is very beautiful, the pillars alternately 
Gothick and Corinthian. — ^We entered a very noble 
parochial church.-— Noyon is walled, and is said to be 
three miles round. 

" Nov. 4. Saturday. We rose very early, and came 
through St. Quintin to Cambray, not long after three. 
-—We went to an English nunnery, to give a letter 
to Father Welch, the confessor, who came to visit us 
in the evening. 

'' Nov. 5. Sunday. We saw the Cathedral. — It is 
very beautiful, with chapels on each side. — The choir 
fmlendid.— The balustrade in one part brass. — The 
Keff very high and grand. The altar silver as far as 
it is seen. — The vestments very splendid. — At the 
Benedictines church——" 

Here his Journal' ends abruptly. Whether he 
wrote any more after this time, I know iiot; but 
probably not much, as he arrived in England about 
the 12th of November. These short notes of his 
tour, though they may seem minute taken singly, 
make together a considerable mass of information, 
and exhibit such an ardour of inquiry and acuteness 
of examination, as, I believe, are found in but few 
travellers, especially at an advanced age. They com- 
pletely refute the idle notion which has been propa- 

« 

^ 1 My worthy and ingenious friend, Mr. Andrew Lumifiden, by 
his accunte acquaintance with France, enabled me to make out 
many proper names which Dr. Johnson had written indis^ctly, 
and sometimes spelt eitonoously. 
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gated, that ke could not see; and, if he had taken the 
trouble to revise and digest them, he undoubtedly 
could hare expanded them into a very entertaining 
narrative. 

When I met him in London the following year, the 
account which he gave me of his French tour was, 
''Sir, I have seen all the visibilities of Paris, and around 
it ; but to have formed an acquaintance with the people 
there, would have required more time than I could 
stay. I was just beginning to creep into acquaintance 
by means of Colonel Drumgold, a very high man, 
sir, head of UEcole MiUtaire, a most comjdete cha- 
racter, for he had first been a professor of rhetorick, 
and then became a soldier. And, sir, I was very 
kindly treated by the English Benedictines, and have 
a cell appropriated to me in their convent." 

He observed, ''The great in France live very 
magnificently, but the rest very miserably. There is 
no happy middle state as in England. The shops of 
Paris are mean ; the meat in the markets is such as 
would be sent to a gaol in England ; and Mr. Thrale 
justly observed, that the cookery of the French was 
forced upon them by necessity; for they could not eat 
their meat, unless they added some taste to it. The 
Frepch are an indelicate people ; they will spit upon 

any place. At Madame ^'s, a literary lady of 

rank, the footman took the sugar in his fingers, and 
threw it into my coffee. I was going to put it aside ; 
but hearing it was made on purpose for me, I e'en 
tasted Tom's fingers. The same lady would needs 
make tea d VAngloise* The spout of the tea-pot 
did not pour freely; she bade the footman blow into 
it. France is worse than Scotland in every thing 
but climate. Nature has done more for the French ; 
but they have done less for themselves than the Scotch 
have done- 
It happened that Foote was at Paris at the same 

M 3 
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time with Dr. Johnson^ and his description of my 
friend while there^ was abundantly ludicrous. He 
told me^ that the French were quite astonished at 
his figure and manner^ and at his dress^ which he 
obstinately continued exactly as in London;* — ^his 
brown clothes^ black stockings^ and plain shirt. He 
mentioned^ that an Irish gentleman said to Johnson, 
" Sir, you have not seen the best French players." 
Johnson. *^ Players, sir ! I look on them as no better 
than creatures set upon tables and joint-stools to make 
faces and produce laughter, like dancing dogs.'* — 
" But, sir,^you will allow that some players are better 
than others?" Johnson. ^' Yes, sir, as some dogs 
dance better than others.'* 

While Johnson was in France, he was generally 
very resolute in speaking Latin. It was a maxim 
with him that a man should not let himself down, 
by speaking a language which he speaks imperfectly. 
Indeed, we must have often observed how inferiour, 
how much like a child a man appears, who speaks a 
broken tongue. When Sir Joshua Reynolds, at one 
of the dinners of the Royal Academy, presented him 
to a Frenchman of great distinction, be would not 
deign to speak French, but talked Latin, though his 
Excellency did not understand it, owing, perhaps, to 



1 [Mr. Foote seons to have embellished a little in saying that 
Johnson did not alter his dress at Paris ; as in his Joum^ is a 
memorandum about white stockings, wig, and hat In another 
place we are told that '^ during his trayels in France he was 
furnished with a French-made wig of handsome construction.'* 
That Johnson was not inattentive to his appearance is certain, 
from a circumstance related by Mr. Steevens, and inserted by 
Mr. Boswell, between June 15 and ^une 22, 1784. I. B.] 

TMr. Blakeway's observation is further confirmed by a note in 
Johnson's diary (quoted by Sir John Hawkins, Lffe ofJohnsany 
p. 517), by which it appears, that he laid out tmrty pounds in 
clothes for his French journey. M.] 
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Johnson's Engli^ pronunciation: yet upon another 
occasion he was ohserved to speak French to a French- 
man of high rank^ who spoke English; and being 
asked the reason, with some expression of surprise, — 
he answered, *' because I think my French is as good 
as his English .* * Though Johnson understood French 
perfectly, he could not speak it readily, as I hare ob- 
served at his first interview with General Paoli, in 
1769; yet he wrote it, I imagine, pretty well, as 
appears from some of his letters in Mrs. Piozzi's col- 
lection, of which I shall transcribe one ; 



A Madame La Comtesse de 



" July 16, 1775. 

'^ Oui, Madame, le moment est arrive, et iljaut 
queje parte. Mais ponrquoi fout ilpartir? Est ce 
que je m*ennuyef Je m*ennuyerai ailleurs. Est ce 
queje cherche ou quelque plaisir, ou quelque soulage-- 
mentf Je ne cherche rien,je n'espere rien» AUer voir 
ce quefai vtl, etre un peu rejoue, un peu desotdi, me 
resouvenir que la vie se passe en vain, me puiindre de 
moi, m'endurcir aux dehors; void le tout de ce quon 
CQwpte pour ies delices de I'annee. Que Dieu vous 
donne, Madame, tous Ies agrimens de la vie, avec un 
esprit quipeut enjouirsans s*t/ livrer trop*' 

Here let me not forget a curious anecdote, as re- 
lated io me by Mr. Beauclerk, which I shall endeavour 
to exhibit as well as* I can in that gentleman's lively 
manner ; and in justice to him it is proper to add, 
that Dr. Johnson told me I might rely both to the 
correctness of his memory, and the fidelity of his 
narrative. ^* Wben Madame de Boufiliers was first 
in England (said Beauclerk), she was desirous to see 
Johnson. I accordingly went with her to his cham- 
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bers in the Temple^ where she was entertained with 
his conversation for some time. When our visit was 
over, she and I left him, and were got into Inner 
Temple-lane, when all at once I heard a noise like 
thunder. This was occasioned by Johnson, who, it 
seems, upon a little recollection, had taken it into 
his head that he ought to have done the honours of 
his literary residence to a foreign lady of quality, and 
eager to snew himself a man of gallantry, was hurry- 
ing down the staircase in violent agitation. lie 
overtook us before we reached the Temple-gate, and 
brushing in between me and Madame de Boufflers, 
seized her hand, and conducted her to her coach. 
His dress was a rusty brown morning suit, a pair of 
old shoes by way of slippers, a little shrivelled wig 
sticking on the top of his head, and the^sleeves of his 
shirt and the kniees of his breeches hanging loose. A 
considerable crowd of people gathered round, and 
were not a little struck by this singular appearance." 
He spoke Latin with wonderful fluency and ele- 
gance. When Pere Boscovich was in England, 
Johnson dined in company with him at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's, and at Dr. Douglas's, now Bishop of Sa- 
lisbury. Upon both occasions that celebrated foreigner 
expressed his astonishment at Johnson's Latin con- 
versation. When at Paris, Johnson thus charac- 
terised Voltaire to Freron the Journalist : " Vir est 
acenimi ingenii et paucarum literarum," 

*' TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
''MY DEAR SIR, « Edinburgh, Dec 6, 1776. 

'^ Mr. Alexander Maclean, the young Laird 
of Col, being to set out to-morrow for London, I give 
him this letter to introduce him to your acquaintance. 
The kindness' which you and I experienced from his 
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brother^ whose unfortunate death' we sincerely lament, 
will make us always desirous to shew attention to any 
branch of the family. Indeed, you hare so much of 
the true Highland cordiality, that I am sure you 
would have thought me to blame if I had neglected 
to recommend to you this Hebridean prince, in whose 
island we were hospitably entertained. I ever am 
with respectful attachment, my dear sir, 

" Your most obliged 

" And moist humble servant, 

" James Boswell." 

Mr. Maclean returned with the most agreeable 
accounts of the polite attention with which he was 
received by pt. Johnson. 

In the course of this year Dr. Bumey informs me 
that ^* he very frequently met Dr. Johnson at Mr. 
Thnde's, at Streatham, where they had many lone 
conversations, often sitting up as long as the fire and 
candles lasted, and much longer than the patience of 
the servants subsisted." 

A few joi Johnson's sayings, which that gentleman 
recollects, should here be inserted. 

" 1 never take a nap after dinner but when I have 
had a bad night, and then the nap takes me." 

" The writer of an epitaph should not be con- 
sidered as saying nothing but what is strictly true. 
Allowance must be made for some degree of exag- 
gerated praise. In lapidary in8cri{>tions a man is not 
upon oath." 

" There is now less flog^ng in our great schools 
than formerly, but then less is learned there ; so that 
what the boys get at one end they lose at the other." 

^^ More is learned in publick than in private schools, 
from emulation ; there is the collision of mind with 
mind, or the radiation of many minds pointing to one 
centre* Though few boys make their own exercises, 
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yet if a good exercise is giyen up, ^oiit of a great 
ninnber of boys, it is made by somebody." 

" I hate by-roads in education. Education is as 
' well known, and has long been as well known, as 
ever it can be. Endeavouring to make children 
prematurdy wise is useless labour. Suppose they 
were more knowledge at fire or six years old than 
other children, what use can be made of it ? It will 
be lost before it is wanted, and the waste of so much 
time and labour of the teach^ can never be repaid. 
Too much is expected from precocity, and too little 
performed. Miss ' was an instance' of early 

cultivation, but in what did it terminate ? In mar- 
rj^g a little Presbyterian parson, who keeps an 
infant boarding-school, so that all her employment 
now is, 

< To suckle toolBy and chronide nnalL-beer.* 

She tells the children, ' This is a cat, and that is a 
dog, with four legs and a tail ; see t^ere ! you are 
much better than a cat or a dog, for you can speak.* 
If I had bestowed such an education on a daughter, 
and had discovered that she thought (ji marrying such 
a fellow, I would have sent her to the Congress" 

" After having talked slightingly of musick, he was 
observed to listen very attentively while Miss. Thmle 
played on the 'harpsichord, and with eageraees fce 
calted to her, ' Why don't you dash away like Bur- 
ney?' Dr. Bumey upon this said to him, ^ I believe^ 
sir, we shall make a musician of you at last' John^- 
son with candid oom^acency replied, ' Sir, I shall be 
glad to have a new sense given to me.' " 

** He had come down one morning to the break- 
£E»t-room, and been a considerable time by himself 
before any body appeared. When on a subsequent 
day he 'was twitted by Mrs. Thrale for being very 
late, which he generally was, he defended himself by 
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sUnding to tiie exdaordinary noming, wlieD he had 
heen too early. ' Madam, I do not like to oome 
down to vacuity,' " 

*' Dr. Burney hadjig rraoarked that Mr. €rarrick 
was begmning to look old, he said, ' Why, sir, you 
are not to wonder at that; no man^s fiioe has had 
more wear and tear.* *' 

Not having heard from him for a longer time than 
I supposed he would be silent, I wrote to han De- 
cember 18, not in good ^irits. " Sometimes I have 
heen afiradd that the cold which has gone over Europe 
this year like a sort mjH. pestilence has seised you 
severely : sometimes my imagination, which is upon 
occasions prolifick of evil, hadi figured that you may 
have 8(»nehow taken ofience at some part of my 
conduct." 

^ TO JAMES BOSWILL, ESQ. 
'' DEAR SIR, 

'f Never dream of any offence. How should 
you offend me? I consider your friendship as a 

nisesston, which I intend to nold till you take it 
m me, and to lament if ever by my fuilt I ^nld 
lose it. However, when such suspicions find their 
wty mto your mind, always gire them vent ; I flhaU 
make haste to disperse them ; but hinder their first 
Ingress if you can. Consider such thoughts as 
nm^id. 

" Sudi illness as may excuse my omission to Loid 
Hailes, I cannot honestly plead. I have been hindered, 
I know not how, by a succession of petty obstructions. 
I hope to mend Hmnediately, iind to send next post 
to his Lordship. Mr. ThraJe would have written to 
you if I had omitted ; he sends his compliments, and 
wishes to see you. 
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-" You and your lady will nowiiave no more 
wrangling about feudal inheritance. How does the 
young Laird of Auchinleck ? I suppose Miss Veronica 
18 grown a reader and discourser. 

" I have just now got a cough^ but it has never 
yet hindered me frcnn sleeping ; I have had quieter 
nights than are common with me. 

" I cannot but rejoice that Joseph * has had the wit 
to find the way back. He is a fine fellow^ and one of 
the best travellers in the world. 

" Young Col brought nie your letter. He is a very 
pleasing youth. I took him two days ago to the 
Mitre^ and we dined together. I was as civil as I had 
the means of being. 

'^ I have had a letter from Rasay^ acknowledging^ 
with great appearance of satisfaction^ the insertion in 
the Edinburgh paper. I am very glad that it was 
done. 

" My compliments to Mrs. Boswell^ who does not 
love me ; and of all the rest^ I need only send them 
to those that do; and I am afi*aid it will give you 
very little trouble to distribute them. I am^ my 
dear^ dear sir^ 

*' Your afiPectionate humble servant^ 
" December 23, 1775." "Sam. Johnson." 

In 1776, Johnson wrote, so far as I can discover, 
nothing for the publick : but that his mind was still 
ardent, and fraught with generous wishes to attain to 
still higher degrees 6f literary excellence, is proved 
by his private notes of this year, which I shall insert 
in their proper place. • 

1 Joseph Ritter a Boheoiian, who was in my service many 
years, and attended Dr. Johnson and me in our Tour to the 
Hebrides. After having lefit me for some time, he had now 
returned to me. 
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'* TO JAMES BOSWfiLL^ fiSQ. 
" DEAR SIR, 

'^ I HAVE at last sent you all Lord Hailes's 
papers. While I was in' France, I lookecTrery often 
into Henault ; but Lord Hailes, in my opinion, leaves 
him far and fax behind. Why I did not despatch so 
short a perusal sooner, when I look back, I am utterly 
unable to discover: but human moments are stolen, 
away by a thousand petty impediments which leave 
no trace behind them. I have been afflicted, through 
the whole Christmas, with the general disorder, of 
whieh the worst effect was a cough, which is now 
much mitigated, though the country, on which I look 
from a window at Streatham, is now covered with 
a deep snow. Mrs. Williams is very ill : every body 
else is as usual. 

'' Among the papers, I found a letter to you, 
which I think you had not opened ; and a paper for 
' The Chronicle,' which I suppose it not necessary now 
to insert. I return them both. 

^' I have, within these few days, had the honour 
of receiving Lord Hailes's first volume for, which I 
return my most respectful thanks. 

" I wish you, my dearest friend, and your haughty 
lady (for t know she does not love me), and the young 
ladies, and the yoiing Laird, all happiness. Teach 
the young gentleman, in spite of his mamma, to think 
and speak well of, sir, 

" Your suffectionate humble servant, 
** Jan. 10, 1776.'* ''Sam. Johnson." 

At this time was in agitation a matter of great 
consequence to me and my family^ which I should not 
obtrude upon the world, were it not that the part 
which Dr. Johnson's friendship for me made him take 
in it, was the occasion of an exertion of his abilities, 

VOL. III. N 
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which it would be injustice to conceal. That what 
he wrote upon the subject may be understood, it is 
necessary to give a state of the question^ which 
I^shall do as briefly as I can. 

la the year 1504> the barony or manour of Auchin- 
leek (pronounced Affiick), in Ayrshire, which belonged 
to a ramily oi the same name with the lands, having 
fidlen to the Crown by forfeiture, James the Fourth, 
King of Scotland, granted it to Thomas Boswell, a 
hnancb of an ancient family in the county of Fife, 
«tyU«g him in the charter, *^ dikctojamiliari nosfro;" 
and assigning, as the cause of the grant, "pro bono et 
fdeli serviHo nobis prcestito'' Thomas Boswell was 
slain in battle, fiditmg along with his Sovereign^ at 
the fatal field of Floddon, in 151S. 

From this very honourable founder of our funily, 
the estate was transmitted, in a direct series of heirs 
male, to Dayid Bosvell, my father*s great grand uncle, 
who had no sons, but lour daughters^ who were ati 
veapectably manded, the eldest to Lord Cathcart. 

David Boswell, being resolute in the military £eudai 
principle of continuing the male suocesaion, passed by 
his daughters, and settled the estate on his nef^ew 
by his next brother, who approved of the d«ed, and 
rencNinced any pretensions which he might possibly 
have, in preference to his son. But the estate having 
been buiihened with large portions to the daughters, 
and other debts, it was. necessary for the nephew to 
sell a considerable part of it, and what remained was 
still mu(^ encumbered. 

The frugality of the nephew preserved, and, in 
some degree, relieved the estate. His son, my grand- 
father, an eminent lawyer, not only re-purchased a 
great part of what had beiai sold, but acquired other 
lands ; and my &ther, who was one of the Judges of 
Sootland, and had adied considerably to the estate, 
w>w signified bis indination to take the privilege 
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aUovred by our law/ tosecure it to bis iaiiiilyiii per- 
petuity by an entail^ wbich^ on account of his mamage 
articles^ 'Could not be done without my consent. 

In the plan of entailing the estate^ I heartily con- 
curred with him^ though I was the first to be restrained 
by it; but we unhappily differed as to the series of 
heirs which should be established, or in the language 
of our law, called to the succession. My fiither had 
declared a predilection for heirs general, that is, 
males and females indiscriminately. He was wiUing^ 
however, that all males descending from his grand- 
father should be preferred to females ; but wookl boC 
extend that privilege to males deriving their descent 
from a higher source. I, <m the other hand, had a 
zealous partiality for heirs male, however remote^ 
which I maintained by arguments which appeared to 
me to have considerable wei^t.^ And in tne parti- 

1 Act! of Parliament of Scodand, 1685, Cap. 22, 

2 As fiist, the i^inidn of some distiiigiiiriied naMfaliM, that 
mur ipeoes i$ traosmitted ihron^ males wily, the female being all 
along no more than a niVf us, or nurse, as MoUier Earth Is to planta 
of every sort; which notion seems to he confirmed hy that text of 
eeripture, ^^ He was yet in the loins tfhii fathee when Mddii- 
•edeck met him;*' (Ueb. vii. 10). and eoneequently that a man^i 
pa&daon by a daughter, instead of being his surttt descendant, m 
IS vulgarly said, has, in reality, no connection whatever with his 
bloodZ-And secondly, independent of this theory (which, if true, 
should completely exclude heirs general), that if the preference of 
a njale to a female, without regard to primogeniture (as a son, 
though much younger, hay, even a grandson by a son, to adaugb- 
ter), be once admired, as it umversally is, it must be equally rea- 
sonable and proper in the most remote degree of descent ftom an 
original proprietor of an estate, as m the nearest ; because,— Jiow- 
ever distant from the representative at the time,— 4hat remote hefar 
male^ upon the fulure of those nearer to the original propviHT 
than he is, becomes in fact the nearest male to himi and is, thap»> 
fbre, preferable as hi$ representative, to a female descendant—A 
little extension of mind will enable us easily to perceive that a son's 
am, in cmtinuaftion to whatever length of time, is preferable. to a 
son's daughter, in the succession to an ancient ii ~ 
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cular case of our family^ I apprehended that we -were 
under an implied obligation^ in honour and good faith/ 
to transmit the estate by the same tenure which we 
held it^ which was as heirs^ male^ excluding nearer 
females. I therefore^ as I thought conscientiously, 
objected to my father's scheme. 

My opposition was very displeasing to my father, 
who was entitled to great respect and deference ; and 
I had reason to apprehend disagreeable consequences 
from my non-compliance with his wishes. After much 
perplexity and uneasiness, I wrote to Dr. Johnson, 
stating the case, with all its difficulties, at full length, 
and earnestly requesting that he would consider it at 
leisure, and favour me with his friendly opinion and 
^vice. 

'* TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
" DEAR SIR, 

*' I WAS much impressed by your letter, and if I 
can form upon your case any resolution satisfactory 
to myself, will very gladly impart it : but whether I 
am equal to it, I do not know. It is a case com- 
pounded of law and justice, and requires a mind 
versed in juridical disquisitions. Could not you tell 
your whole mind to Lord Hailes ? He is, you know, 
Doth a Christian and a Lawyer. I suppose he is 

which regard should be had to the representation of the original 
proprietor, and not to that of one of his descendants. 

1 am aware of Blackstone^s admirable demonstration of the 
reasonableness of the legal succession, upon the principle of there 
being the greatest pro^bility that the nearest heir of the person 
who last dies proprietor of an estate, is of the blood oi the first 
purchaser. But supposing a pedigree to be carefully authenticated 
through all its brandies, instead of mere probability there will be 
a certainty that the nearest heir male^ at whatever period^ has the 
same right of blood with the first hdr male, namdy, the oripnal 
purchaser*$ eldeH son. 
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abote partiality^ and abore loqnadly: and, I b^liev^e, 
be will not tbink tbe time lost in wnich be may quiet 
a disturbed^ or settle a warering mind. Write to 
me, as' any tbing occurs to you ; and if I find myself 
stopped by want of facts necessary to be known, I will 
make inquiries of you as my doubts arise. 

'^ If your former resolutions sbould be found only 
^ciful, you decide rightly in judging tbat your 
father's fancies may claim the preference ; but whe- 
ther they are fanciml or rational, is the question. I 
really think Lord Hailes could help us. 

''Make my compliments to dear Mrs. Boswell; 
and tell her, that I hope to be wanting in nothing 
that I can contribute to bring you all out of your 
troubles. I am, dear sir, most affectionately, 

" Your humble servant, 
« London, Jan. 16, 1776;" " Sam. JoHMSON." 

TO THE SAME. 
'' f>EAR SIR, 

" I AM going to write upon a question which 
requires more knowledge of local law, and more ac- 
quaintance with the general rules of inheritance, than 
I can claim ; but I write, because you request it. 

'' Land is like any other possession, by natural 
right wholly in the power of its present owner ; and 
may be sold, given, or bequeathed, absolutely or 
conditionally, as judgement shall direct, or passion 
incite. 

" But natural right would avail little without the 
protection of law ; and the primary notion of law is 
restraint in the exercise of natural right. A man is 
therefore, in society, not fully master of what he calls 
his own, but he still retains all the power which law 
does not take from him. 

'' In the exercise of the right which law either 

n3 
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leaves or gives^ regard is to be paid to moral obli- 
gations. 

'' Of the estate which we are now considering, 
your father still retains such possession, with such 
power over it, that he can sell it, and do with the 
nioney what he will, without any legal impediment. 
But when he extends his power beyond his own life, 
by settling the order of succession, the law makes 
your consent necessary. 

^* Let us suppose that he sells the land to risk 
the money in some spe^ous adventure, and in that 
adventure loses the whole; his posterity would be 
disappointed; but they could not think themselves 
injured or robbed. If he spent it upon vice or plea- 
sure, his successors could only call him vicious and 
voluptuous-; they could not say that he was injurious 
or unjust. 

^^ He that may do more may do less. He that, 
by selling, or squandering, may disinherit a whole 
family, may certainly disinherit part, by a partial 
settlement. 

'* Laws are formed by the manners and exigencies 
of particular times, and it is but accidental that they 
last longer than their causes : the limitation of feudal - 
succession to the male arose from the obligation of the 
tenant to attend his chief in war. 

^' As times and opinions are always changing, I 
know not whether it be not usurpation to prescribe 
rules to posterity, by presuming to judge of what 
we cannot know; and I know not whether I fully 
Improve either your design or your father's, to limit 
that succession which descended to you unlimited. 
If we are to leave sartum tectum to posterity, what 
we have without any merit of our own received from 
our ancestors^ shoula not choice and free-will be kept 
unviolated ? I sland to be treated with -more re- 
verence than liberty ?— If this consideration should 
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restrain yoUr fkther from disinheriting some of the 
males, does it leave you the power of disinheriting all 
the females ? 

'' Can the possessor of a feudal estate make any 
will? Can he appoint, out of the inheritance, any 
portions to his daughter ? There seems to be a very 
shadowy difference between the power of leaving land, 
and of leaving money to be raisea from land ; between 
leaving an estate to females, and leaving the' male 
heir, in. effect, only their steward. 

" Suppose at one time a law that allowed only 
•males to inherit, and during the continuance of this 
law many estates to have descended, passing by the 
females, to retnoter heirs. Suppose afterwards the 
law repealed in correspondence with a change of 
manners, and women made capable of inheritance; 
would not then the tenure of estates be changed? 
Could the women have no benefit from a law made in 
their fiivour? Must they be passed hy upon moral 
principles for ever, because they were once excluded 
by a legal prohibition? Or may that which passed 
only to males by one law, pass likewise to females by 
another ? 

'' You mention your resolution to maintain the 
right of your brothers : ^ I do not see how any of their 
rights are invaded. 

^* As your whole difficulty arises from the act of 
your ancestor, who diverted the succession from the 
females, you inquire, very properly, what were his 
motives, and what was his intention ; for you certainly 
are not bound by his act more than he intended to 
bind you, nor hold your land on harder or stricter 
terms than those on which it was granted. 

" Intentions must be gathered from acts. When 

1 Which term I applied to all the heiis male. 
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he left the estate to his nephew^ by excluding his 
daughters^ was it^ or was it uot^ in his power to hare 
perpetuated the succession to the males ? If he could 
hare done it, he seems to have shewn, by omitting it, 
that he did not desire it to be done, and upon your 
own principles, you will not easily prove your right 
to destroy that capacity of succession whicn your an- 
cestors hare left. 

" If your ancestor ha4 not the power of making 
a perpetual settlement ; and if, therefore, we cannot 
judge distinctly of his intentions, yet his act caia only 
be jjonmdered as an exunple ; it makes not an obliga- 
tion. And, as you obserre, he set no exiunple of ri- 
gorous adheiience to the line of succession. ' He that 
overlooked a brother, would not wonder that little 
regard id shewn to remote relations. 

*' As the rules of succession are, in a great part, 
purely legal, no man can be supposed to bequeath any 
thing, but upon legal terms ; he can grant no power 
which the law denies ; and if he makeiS no special and 
definite limitation, he confers all the power which the 
law allows. 

" Your ancestor, for some reason, disinherited his 
daughters ,* but it no more follows that he intended 
this act as a rule for posterity, than the disinheriting 
of his brother. 

"If, therefore, you ask by what right your father 
admits daughters to inheritance, ask yourself, first, 
by what right you require them to be excluded ? 

" It appeal^, upon reflection, that your father 
excludes nobody; he only admits nearer females to 
inherit before males more remote ; and the exclusion 
is purely consequential. 

'' These, dear sir, are my thoughts^ immeUiodical 
and deliberative ; but, perhaps, you may find in them 
some glimmering of evidence. 
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" I cannot^ however^ but again recommend to you 
a conference with Lord Hailes^ whom you know to be 
both a Lawyer and a Christian. 

" Make my compliments to Mrs. Bo8well> though 
she does not love me. I am, sir, 

" Your affectionate servanty 
^' Feb. 3, 1773." " Sam. Johnson." 

I had followed his recommendation and consulted 
L(»^ Hailes, who upon this subject had a firm opinion 
contrary to mine. His Lordship obligingly took the 
trouble to write me a letter, in which he discussed 
with legal and historical learning, the points in wnich 
I saw much difficulty, maintaining that " the succes- 
sion of heirs general was the succession, by the law 
of Scotland,' from the throne to the cottage, as £ur as 
we can learn it by record ;'* observing that the estate 
of our family had not been limited to heirs male : and 
that though' an heir male had in oine instance been 
chosen in. preference to nearer females, that had been 
an arbitrary act, which had seemed to be best in the 
embarrassed state of affairs at that time ; and the fadb 
was, that upon a £Eur computation of the value of land 
and money at the time, applied to the estate and the 
burthens unon it, there was nothing given the heir 
male but the skeleton of an estate. '' The plea of 
conscience (said his Lordship^ which you put, is a 
most respectable one, especialw when consQicnce and 
self are on different sides. £iut I think that con- 
science is not well informed, and that self and she 
ought on this occasion to be of a side." 

This letter, which had considerable influence upon 
my mind, I sent to Dr. Johnson, begging to hear 
from him again, upon this interesting question. 
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'' TO JAMES BOSWELL^ ESQ. 
" DEAR SIR, 

" Haying not any aoqnaintanoe with the laws or 
custc«is of Scotland^ I endeayoured to consider your 
question upon general principles^ and found nothing 
of much validity that I could oppose to this position : 
' He who inherits a fief unlimited by his ancestors^ 
inherits the power of limiting it according to his own 
judgement or opinion.' If this be true^ you may join 
with your fieither. 

" Further consideration produces another cm* 
elusion : ' He who receives a fief unlimited by his 
meestors, gives his heirs some reason to complain^ if 
he does not transmit it unlimited to posterity. For 
why should he make the state of others worse than 
his own^ without a reason ?* If this be true^ though 
neither you nor your fiither are about to do what is 
quite rights but as your father violates (I think) the 
legal succession leasts he seems to be nearer the right 
thaik yourself. 

" It cannot but occur tint * Wpmen have natural 
and equitable claims as well as men, and these claims 
are not to be capriciously or lightly superseded at 
infringed.' When fiefs implied military service, it is 
easily discerned why females could not inherit them ; 
but that reason is now at an end. As manners make 
laws, manners likewise repeal them. 

" These are the eeneral conclusions which I have 
attained. None of them are very favourable to your 
scheme of entail, nor pferhaps to any scheme. My 
observation, that only he who acquires an estate may 
bequeath it capriciously,* if it contains any conviction, 
includes this position likewise, that only he who ac- 

1 1 had reminded him of hii obiervatioQ, mentioned, voL ii. p. 346. 
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quires sea, estale may entail it capricioiisly. But I 
.think it may b^ safely presumed, that * he who inheriti 
an estate^ inherits all the power legally concomitant^' 
and that ^ He who gives or leaves unlimited an estate 
legally limitahle, must be presumed to give that power 
of limitation which he omitted to take away, and to 
commit future contingencies to future prudence.* 
In these two positions I believe Lord Hailes will 
advise you to rest ; every other notion of possession 
seems to me full of difficulties, and embarrassed with 
ficaruples. 

" If these axioms be allowtd, you have arrived 
now at fall liberty without the help of particialar cir^ 
cumstanoefl^ whida, however, hare m your case great 
weight. You very rightly ^baerve, that he who 
passing by his brother gave the infaeritanee to his 
B^hew, could limit no more than he gave; and by 
Lord Hailes's estimate of fourteen y«ars* purchase, 
what he gave was no more than you may !ea^y entail 
according to vour own o^nion, if thaA opinioii ahould 
inaUy prevajL 

** Lord Hailes 8 sui^ieion that entails are encroadbf- 
ments on the dominion of Providence, may be extended 
•to ail h^redttary privileges and all permanent instil 
tutions ; I do not see why it may not be ext^ided to 
anf provision for the present hour, since all cwre 
about futuri^ proceeds upcm a supposition, *that wp 
know at least m some degree what will be future. 
Of the future we certainly know nothing ; but we 
nay form conjectures from the past ; and the power 
of forming conjectures includes, in my opinion, the 
duty of acting m conformity to that probability whicfi 
we discover. Providence gives the power, of which 
reason teaches the use. I am, dear »r, 

*' Your most faithful servant, 
" Feb. 9, 1776.*' ** Sam. Johnson.'^ 
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" I hope I shall get some ground now with Mri». 
Boswell ; make my compliments to her^ and to the 
little people. 

" Dont burn papers ; they may be safe enough 
in your own box,— you will wish to see them here- 
after." 



TO THE SAME. 
" DEAR SIB, 

' '* To the letters which I have written about 
your great question I have nothing to add. If your 
conscience is satisfied, you hare now only your pru- 
dence to consult. I long for a letter, that I may 
kno\^ how this troublesome and vexatious question 
is at last decided.' I hope that it will at last end 
well. Lord Hailes's letter was very friendly, and 
very seasonable, but I think his aversion from entails 
has something in it like superstition. Providence is 
not counteracted by any means which Providence puts 
into our power. The continuance and propagation 
of families makes a great part of the Jewish law, and 
is by no means prohibited m the Christian institution, 
though the necessity of it continues no longer. Here- 
ditary tenures are established in all civilized countries, 
and are accompanied in most with hereditary au- 
thority. Sir William Temple considers our consti- 

] The entaO frained by my father with various judidouB dauses 
was settled bv him and me, settling the ei|tate upon the heirs male 
of his grandjwth'er, which I found had been already done by my 
grand&ther, imperfectly, but so as to be defeated only by sdling 
the lands. I was freed by Dr. Johnson from scruples of con- 
scientious obligation, and could, therefore, gratify my father. But 
my opinion and partiality for male succession, in its mil extent, re- 
mained unshaken. Yet let me not be thought harsh or unkind to 
daughters: for my notion is, that they should be treated with great 
affection and tenderness, and always participate of the prosperity 
of the family. 
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tution as defective^ that there is not an unalienable 
estate in land connected with a peerage: and Lord 
Bacon mentions as a proof that the Turks are Bar- 
barians^ their want of Stirpes, as he calls them^ or 
hereditary rank. Do not let your mind^ when it is 
freed from the supposed necessity of a rigorous entail> 
be entangled with contrary objections^ and think all 
entails unlawful^ till you have cogent arguments^ 
which I believe you will never find. I am afraid of 
scruples. 

'' I have BOW sent all Lord HaiWs papers ; part 
I found hidden in a drawer in which I had laid them 
for security^ and had forgotten them. Part of these ' 
iQ-e written twice ; I have returned both the copies. 
Part I had read before. 

^' Be so kind as to return Lord Hailes my most 
respectful thanks for his first volume : his accuracy 
strikes me with wonder; his narrative is &r su- 
periour to that of Henault^ as I have formerly men- 
tioned. 

'^ I am afraid that the trouble^ which my irregu- 
larity and delay has cost him^ is greater^ far gi*eater^ 
than any good that I can do him will ever recom- 
pense ; but if I have any more copy^ I will try to do 
better. 

" Pray let me know if Mrs. Boswell is friends with 
me^ and pay my respects to Veronica^ and Euphemia, 
and Alexander. I am^ sir, 

'* Your most humble servant, 
" Febituuy 15, 1776.** '* Sam. Johnson.'* 



« 



MR, BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 



«< Edkdyurs^ Feb. ^, 1776. 

****** 

'^ You hai^e illumiiuited my mind, and relieved 
me from imaginary shackles of conscientious obliga- 
YoL. ni. o 
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tion. Were it necessary^ I could immediately join in 
an entail upon the series of heirs approved by my 
father ; but it is better not to act too suddenly." 

'^ DR. JOHKSON TO MR. BOSWELL. 
"JOEAJI SIR, 

'' I AM glad that what I could think or say has 
at all ^contributed to ^uiet your thoughts. Your re- 
solution not to act^ till your opinion is confirmed by 
more 'deliberation^ is very just. If you have been 
scrupulous^ do not be rash. I hope that as you think 
more^ and take opportunities of talking with men in- 
telligent in questions of property^ you will be able to 
free yourself from every aiificulty. 

*' When I wrote last^ I sent^ I thinks ten packets. 
Did you receive them all ? 

^' Youmust tell Mrs. Boswell that I suspected her to 
have written without your kaowledge^ ' and therefore 
did not return any answer^ lest a clandestine corre- 
spondence should nave been perniciously discovered. 
I will write to her soon. .******. 

*' I 2^9 dear sir^ 

^* Most affectionately yours, 
" Feb. 24, 1776." '' Sam. Johnson." 



Having communicated to Lord Hailes what Dr. 
Johnson wrote concerning the questicHi which per- 
plexed me 80 much, his Lordship wrote to me; 
** Your scruples have produced more fitdt than I ever 
expected from them; an excellent dissertation on 
general prindxles of morals and law.'* 

I wrote to Dr. Johnson on the SOth of February, 
eomplaining of melancholy, and expressing a strong 

1 A letter to liim on the interesting subject of the family settle- 
ment, whidi I had read. 
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.desire to be with him ; infonning him that the ten 
packets came all safe; that Lord Hailes was much 
obliged to him^ and said he had ahnost wholly 
remoTed his scruples against entails. 

''to JAMES BOSWELL^ ESQ. 
'' DEAR SIR, 

'' I HAVE not had your letter half an hour : as 
you lay so much weight upon my notions, I should 
think it not just to delay my answer. 

'' I ' am very sorry that your melancholy should 
return, and should be sorry likewise if it could have 
no relief but from my company. My counsel you 
may have when you are pleased to require it ; but of 
my compajay you cannot in the next month have 
much, for Mr. Thrale will take me to Italy, he says, 
on the first of April. 

'' Let me warn you very earnestly against scruples. 
I am glad that you are reconciled to your settlement, 
and think it a great honour to have shaken Lord 
HaiWs opinion of entails. Do not, however, hope 
wholly to reason away your troubles; do not feed 
them with attention, and they will die imperceptibly 
away. Fix your thoughts upon your business, fill 
your intervals with company, and sunshine will again 
break in upon your mind. If you will come to me, 
you must come very quickly; and even then I know not 
but we may scour the country together, for I have a 
mind to see Oxford and Lichfield, before I set out on 
this long Journey. To this I can only add that I 
am, dear sir, ' 

'' Your most affectionate humble servant, 
" Match 5, 1776." " Sam. Johnson." 
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TO THE SAME. 

'' DEAR SIR, 

" Verv early in April we leave England, and in 
the beginning of the next week I shall leave London 
for a short time; of this I think it necessary to 
inform you, that you may not be disappointed in any 
of your enterprises. I nad not fully resolved to go 
into the country before this day. 

" Please to make my compliments to Lord Hailes ; 
and mention very particularly to Mrs. Boswell my 
hope that she is reconciled to, sir, 

'* Your faithful servant, 
«* Manh 12, XTje.*" " Sam. Johnson." 

Above thirty years ago, the heirs of Lord Chan« 
celhr Clarendon presented the University of Oxford 
with the eontinuation of his History, ana such other 
of his Lordship's manuscripts as had not been pub- 
lished, on condition that the profits arising from their 
publication should be applied to the establishment of 
a Manige in the University. The gift was accepted 
in full convocation. A person being now recom- 
ihended to. Dr. Johnson, as fit to superintend this 
proposed riding school, he exerted himself with that 
zeal for which he was remarkable upon every similar 
occasion. But, on inquiry into the matter, he found 
that the scheme was not hkely to be soon carried into 
execution; the profits arising from the Clarendon 
press being, from some mismanagement, very scanty. 
This having been explained to him by a respectame 
dignitary of the church, who had good means of 
knowing it, he wrote a letter upon the subject, wliich 
at ohcc exhibits his extraordinary precision and 
acutencss, and his warm attachment to his Alma 
Mater. 
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" TO THE REVEREND DR. WETHERELL^ MASTER' OF 
UNIVERSITY-COLLBeE^ OXFORD. 

'^ DEAR SIR, 

" Few things/ are more unpleasant than the 
transaction of business with men who are above know- 
ing or caring what they have to do; such as the 
trustees for Lord Combury's institution will^ perhaps, 
appear, when you have read Dr. ****** *»g letter. 

" The last part of the Doctor's letter is of great 
importance. The complaint' which he makes I have 
heard long ago, and aid not know but it was re- 
dressed. It is unhappy that a practice so erroneous 
has not been altered ; for altered it must be, or our 
press will be useless with all its privileges. The 
booksellers, who, like all other men, have strong pre* 
jndices in their own fovour, are enough inclinea to 
think the practice of printing and seUing books by 
any but themselves an encroachment on the rights of 
their fraternity; and have need of stronger induce- 
ments to^cireulate academical publications than those 
of another ; for, of that mutual co-operation by which 
the genend trade is carried on, the University can 
bear no part. Of those whom he neither loves nor 
fekrs, ana from whom he expects no reciprocation of 
good offices, why should any man promote the interest 
but for profit ? I suppose, with all our scholastick 
ignorance of mankind, we are still too knowing to 
expect that the booksellers will erect themselves into 
patrons, and buy and sell under the influence of a dis- 
mterested zeal for the promotion of learning. 

1 I fappoee the oonmlaint was, that the trostees of the Oxford 
press did not allow the London booksdlers a suffidefit profit upon 
ipendmg their publications. 

oS 
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" To the booksellers^ if we look for either honour 
or profit from our pres8> not only their common profit, 
but something more must be allowed ; and if books, 
printed at Oxford, are exj^ected to be rated at a high 
^ price, that price must be levied on the publick, and 
paid by the ultimate purchaser, not by the mterme- 
diate agents. What price shall be set upon the book, 
is, to the booksellers, wholly indifferent, provided 
that they gain a proportionate profit by negodating 
the sale. 

^'Why books printed at Oxford should be parti- 
cularly dear, I am, however, unable to find. We pay 
no rent; we inherit mtmy of our instruments and 
materials; lodging and victuals are feheaper than at 
London; and, therefore, workmanship ought, at least, 
- not to be dearer. Our expenses are naturally less 
than those of booksellers ; and in most cases, com^ 
mtmities are content with less profit than individuals. 

" It is, perhaps, not considered through how many 
hands a book often passes, before it comes into those 
of the reader ; or what part of the profit each hand 
must retain, as a motive hr tr«ismitting it to the 
next. 

'^ We will call our primary agent in London, Mr. 
Cadell, who receives our books from us, gives them 
room in his warehouse, and issues them on demand; 
by him they are sold to Mr. Dilly, a wholesale book- 
seller, who sends them into the country ; and the last 
seller is the oountcy bookseller. Here are three 
profits to be paid between the printer and the reader, 
or in the style of commerce^ between the manu- 
facturer and the consumer; and if any of these pnAts 
is too penuriously distributed, the process of com- 
merce is interrupted. 

" We are now come to the practical question, what 
is* to be done } You wiU tell me, with reason, that I 
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have said nothing, till I declare how much^ according " 
to my opinion, of the ultimate price, ought to be dis- 
tributed through the whole succession of sale. 

^^The deduction, I am afraid, will appear very 
great: but let it be considered before it is refused. 
We must allow, for profit, between thirty and thirty- 
five per cent, between six and seven shillings in the 
pound; that is, for every book which costs the last 
buyer twenty shillings, we must charge Mr. Cadell 
with something less than fourteen. We must set 
the copies at fourteen shillings each, and superadd 
what IS called the quarterly book, or for every hun- 
dred books so charged we must deliver an hundred 
and four. 

The profits will then stand thus : 
Mr. Cadell, who runs no hazard, and gives no 
credit, will be paid for warehouse room and at- 
tendance by a shilling profit on each book, and his 
chance of the quarterly-book. 

''Mr. Dilly, who buys the book for fifte^i shil- . 
lings, and who will expect the quarterly-book if he 
takes five and twenty, will send it to his country- 
customer at sixteen and sixpence, by which, at the 
hazard <^ loss, and the certainty of long credit, .he 
gains the regular profit of ten per cent, which is ex- 
pected in the wholesale trade. 

" The country bookseller, buying at sixteen and 
sixpence, and commonly trusting a considerable time, 
gains but three and sixpence, and if he trusts a year, 
not much more than two ancl sixpence; otherwise 
than as he may, perhaps, take as long credit as he 
gives. 

" With less profit than this, and more you see he 
cannot hafe, the country bookseller cannot live ; for 
his receipts are small, and his debts sometimes bad. 

" Thus, dear sir, I have been incited by Dr. 
**«**»* 'g letter to give you a detail of the ^drcula- 
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tion of books^ which^ perhaps, every man has not had 
(^portunity of knowing ; and which those who know 
it, do not, perhaps, always distinctly consider. ' 

" I am, &c. 

*' Sam. Johnson." * 
" March 12, 1776." 

Having arrived in London late on Friday, the 15th 
of March, I hastened next morning to wait on Dr. 
Johnson, at his house ; but found he was' removed 
from Johnson's-court, No. 7> to Bolt^court, No. 8, 
still keeping to his favourite Fleet-street. My re- 
flection at the time upon this change as marked in 
my Journal, is as follows : ^' I felt a foolish regret 
that he had left a court which bore his name ;'^ but 
it w;as not foolish to be affected with some tenderness 
of regard for a place in which I had seen him a great 
deal, from whence I had often issued a better and a 
happier man than when I went in, and which had 
often appeared to my imagination while I trod its 
pavement, in the solemn darkness of the night, to be 
sacred to wisdom and piety." Being informed that 
he was at Mr. Thrale*s, in the Borough, I hastened 
thither, and found Mrs. Thnde and him at breakfast. . 
I was kindly welcomed. In a moment he was in a 
full glow of conversation, and I felt myself elevated 
as if brought into another state of being. Mrs. Thrale 
and I looked to each other while he talked, and. our 
looks expressed our congenial admiration and af- 
fection for him. I shall ever, recollect this scene with 



1 I am happy in giying this full and dear statemeDt to the puh- 
lick, to vindicate, by the authority of the greatest authour m his 
age, that respectable body of men, the JixMkwIlers of London, from 
vulgar reflections, as if their profits were exorbitant, when, in 
truSi, Dr. Johnson has here allowed them more than they usually 
demand. 

2 He Bud, when in Scotland, that he was Johnton of that Ilk. 
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great pleasure. I exdaimed to her^ ^'I am now, 
intellectually, Hermippus redivivus, ' I am quite rc-« 
stored by him, by transfusion of mind". " There are 
many (she replied) who admire and respect Mr. 
Johnson ; but you and I love him/* 

He seemed very happy in the near prospect of 
going t6 Italy with "Mr. and Mrs. Thraie. ^^ But, 
(said he), before leaving England I am to take a 
jaunt to Oxford^ Birmingham, my native city Lich- 
field, and my old friend. Dr. Taylor*s, at Ashbourne, 
in Derbyshire. I shall go in a few days, and you, 
Boswell, shall go with me.'' I was reaay to accom- 
pany him; being willing even to leave London to 
have the pleasure of his conversation. 

I mentioned with much regret the extravagance of 
the representative of a great family in Scotland, by 
which there was danger of its being ruined ; and as . 
Johnson respected it for its antiquity, he joined with 
me in thinking it would be happy if this person 
should die. Mrs. Thraie seemed snocked at this, as 
feudal barbarity ; and said, " I do not understand 
this preference of the estate to its owner ; of the land 
to the man who walks upon that land." Johnson. 
" Nay, madam, it is not a preference of the land to 
its owner J it is the preference of a family to an indi- 
vidual. Here is an establishment in a country, which 
is of importance for affes, not only to the chief but to 
his people ; an estabhshment which extends upwards 
and downwards ; that this should be destroyed by one 
idle fellow is a sad thing." 

He said, *' Entails are good, because it is good to 
preserve in a country serieses of men, to whom the 
people are accustomea to look up as to their leaders. 
But I am for leaving a quantity of land in commerce, 
to excite industry, and keep money in the country; 

I See voL 11. p. 25. 
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for if no land were to be bought in the country^ there 
would be no encouragement to acquire wealth, be- 
cause a family could not be founded there ; or if it 
were acquirea, it must be carried away to another 
country where land may be bought. And although 
the land in every country will i^main the same, and 
be as fertile where there is no money, as where there 
is, jet all that portion of the happmess of civil life, 
which is produced by money circulating in a coun- 
try, would be lost.** Boswell. " Then, sir, would 
it be for the advantage of a country that all its lands 
were sold at once?" Johnson. " So fer, sir, as 
money produces good, it would be an advantage ; for, 
then that country would have as much money circu- 
lating in it as it is worth. But to be sure this would 
be counterbalanced by disadvantages attending a total 
change of proprietors." 

I expressed my opinion that the power of entailing 
should be Umited thus : " Thsit there should be one 
third, or perhaps one half of the land of a country 
kept free for commerce ; that the proportion allowed 
to be entailed should be parcelled out so that no fa- 
mily could entail above a certain quantity. Let a 
femily, according to the abilities of its representatives, 
be richer or poorer in different generations, or always 
rich if its representatives be always wise : but let its 
absolute permanency be moderate. In this way we 
should be certain of there being always a number 
of established roots ; and as in the course of nature, 
there is in every age an extinction of some families, 
there would be continual openings for men ambitious 
of perpetuity, to plant a stock in the entail ground."' 

• 

1 The privU^e of perpetuating in a family an estate and arms 

iudefecutibly from generation to generation, is enjoyed by none of 

Ills Majesty*s subjects except in Scotland, where the legal fiction of 

fine and recovery is unknown. ' It is a privilege so proud, that I 

should think it would be proper to have the exercise of it de* 
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Johnson. " Why^ sir, mankind will be better able to 
regulate the system of entails, when the evil of too 
much land being locked up by them is felt, than we 
can do at present when it is not felt." 

I mentioned Dr. Adam Smith's book on '^The 
Wealth of Nations," which was just published, and 
that Sir John Pringle had observed to me, that Dr. 
Smith, who had neVer been in trade, could not be 
expected to write well on that subject any more than 
a lawyer upon physick. Johnson. ''He is mis- 
taken, sir: a man who has never been engaged in 
trade himself may undoubtedly write well upon trade, 
and there is nothmg which requires more to be illus- 
trated by philosophy than trade does. As to mere 
wealth, that is to say, money, it is dear that one 
nation or one individual cannot in^ease its store but 
by making another poorer : but trade procures what is 
more valuable, the reciprocation of the peculiar ad- 
vantages of different countries. A merchant seldom 
thinks but of his own particular trade. To write a 
good book upon it, a man must have extensive views. 
It is not necessary to have practised, to write well 
upon a subject.** I mentioned law as a subject on 
wnich no man could write well without practice. 
Johnson. "Why, sir, in England, where so much 
money is to be^ got by the practice of the law, most 
of our writers upon it have been in practice ; though 
Blackstone had not been much in practice when he 
published his * Commentaries.' But upon the Con- 
tinent, the great writers on law have not all been in 
practice: Grotius, indeed, was; but Pudendorf was 
not, Burlamaqui was not." 

pendent on the royal prerogative. It seems absurd to permit the 
power of perpetaatin^ their representation, to men, who having 
had no eminent ment, have truiy no name. The King, as the 
impartial father of his people, would never refiue to grant the 
privilege to .those who deserved it 
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When we had talked of the great consequence 
which a man acquired by being employed in his pro- 
fession^ I suggested a doubt of the justice of the 
general opinion^ that it is improper in a lawyer to 
' solicit employment ; for why, 1 urged, should it not 
be equally allowable to solicit that as the means of 
consequence, as it is to solicit rotes to be elected a 
member of Parliament ? Mr. Strahan had told me 
that a countryman of his and mine, who had risen 
to eminence in the law, had, when first making his 
way, solicited him to get him employed in city cause's. 
Johnson. ^^Sir, it is wrong to stir up law-suits; 
but when once it is certain that a law-suit is to go on, 
there is nothing wrong in a lawyer's endeavouring 
that he shall hare the benefit, rather than another." 
BoswELL. " You would not solicit employment, sir, 
if you were a lawyer." Johnson. '*No, sir; but 
not because I should think it wrong, but because I 
should disdain it." This was a good distinction, 
which will be felt by men of just pride. He pro- 
ceeded : " However, I would not have a lawyer to be 
wanting to himself in using fair means. I would 
have him to inject a little hint now and then, to pre- 
vent his being overlooked." 

Lord Mountstuart*s bill for a Scotch Militia, in 
supporting which his Lordship had made an able 
speech in the House of Commons, was now a pretty 
general topick of conversation.— Johnson. " As 
Scotland contributes so little land-tax towards the 
general support of the nation, it ought not to have a 
militia paid out of the genersd fund, imless it should 
be thought for the general interest, that Scotland 
^ould be protected from an invasion, which no man 
/Can think will happen; for what enemy would in- 
vade Scotland, where there is nothing to be got? 
No, sir; now that the Scotch have not the pay of 
English soldiers spent among them, as so many troops 
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are sent abroad^ they are trying to get moxKy another 
Mray^ by having a militia paid. If they are afraid, 
and seriously desire to hare an armed force to defend 
them, they should pay for it. Your scheme is to 
retain a part of your land-tax, by making us pay and 
clothe your militia." Boswbll. "You should not 
talk of toe and youy sir : there is now an Union" 
Johnson. " There must be a distinction of interest, 
while the proportions of land-tax are so unequal. If 
Yorkshire should say, ^ Instead of paying our land* 
tax, we will keep a greater number of militia,' it 
would be unreasonable." In this argument my friend 
was certainly in the wrong. The land-tax is as xxnr 
equally proportioned between different parts of £ng« 
land, as between England and Scotland; nay, it is 
considerably unequal in Scotland itself. But the 
land-tax is but a small part of the numerous branches 
of publick revenue, all of which Scotland pays pre- 
cisely as England does. A French invasion made in 
Scotland would soon penetrate into England. 

He thus discoursed upon supposed obligation in 
settling estates : — *' Where a man gets the unlimited 
property of an estate, there is no obligation upon bim 
m justice to leave it to one person rather than to 
another. There is a motive of preference from Hnaf- 
nesSy and this kindness is generally entertained for 
the nearest relation. If I &voe a particular man a 
sum of money, I am obliged to let that man have 
the next money I get, and cannot in justice let 
another have it : but if I owe money to no man, I 
may dispose of what I get as I please. There is not 
a debitumJustitUB to a man's next heir ; there is only 
a debitum caritatis. It is plain, then, that I have 
morally a choice, according to my liking. If I have 
a brother in want, he has a claim from affection to 
my assistance ; but if I have also a brother in want, 
yrhom I like better, he has a preferable claim. The 

VOL. III. ^ p 
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right of an heir at law is only this, that he is to 
have the succession to an estate, in case nd other 
person is appointed to it by the owner. * His right is 
merely preferable to that of the King." 

We gdt into a boat to cross over to Blackfriars; 
and as we moved along the Thames, I talked to him 
of a little volume, which, altogether unknown to 
him, . was advertised to be published in a few days, 
under the title of Johnsonianaj or Bon- Mots of Dr. 
Johnson." Johnson.. ''Sir, it is a mighty impu- 
dent thing." BoswBLL. " Pray, sir, could you have 
no redress if you were to prosecute a publisher for 
bringing out, imder your name, what y9u never said, 
and ascribing to you dull stupid nonsense, or making 
you swear profuiely, as many ignorant relaters of 
your bon-mots do?" Johnson. '' No, sir; there will 
always be some truth mixed with the falsehood, and 
how can it be ascertained how much is true and how 
much is false? Besides, sir, what damages would a 
jury give me for having been represented as swearing?" 
BoswELL. '' I think, sir, you should at least disavow 
such a publication, because the world and posterity 
might with much plausible foundation say, ' Here is 
a volume which was publickly advertised and came 
out in Dr. Johnson's own time, and, by his silence, 
was admitted by him to be genuine." Johnson. 
*' I shall give myself no trouble about the matter." 

He was, perhaps, above suffering from such spu- 
rious publications ;^ but I could not help thinkiug, 
that many men would be much injured m their re- 
putation, by having absurd and vicious sayings im- 
puted to them ; and that redress ought in such cases 
to be giveo. 

He said, '* The value^ of every story depends on 
its being true. A story is a picture either of an in- 
dividual or of human nature in general : if it be false, 
it is a picture of nothing. For instance : suppose a 
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man should tell -that Johnson^ before setting out for 
Itaiy, as he had to cross the Alps, sat down to make 
himself wings. This many people would believe ; 
but it would be a picture ' of nothing. ••♦»»»* 
(naming a worthy friend of ours), used to think a 
story, a story, till I shewed him that truth was es- 
sential to it." I observed, that Foote entertained us 
with stories which were not true ; but that, indeed, 
it was properly not as narratives that Foote's stories 
pleased us, but as collections of ludicrous images. 
Johnson. ^' Foote is quite impartial, for he tells lies 
of every body." 

The importance of strict and scrupulous veracity 
cannof be too often inctdcated. Johnson was known 
to be so rigidly attentive to it, that even in his 
common conversation the slightest circumstance was 
mentioned with exact precision. The knowledge of 
his having such a principle and habit made his friends 
have a perfect reliance on the truth of every thing 
that he told, however it might have been doubted if 
told by many others. As an instance of this, I may 
mention an odd incident which he related as having 
happened to him one night in Fleet-street. " A gen- 
tlewoman (said he) begged I would give her my arm 
to assist her in crossing the street, which I accord- 
ingly did; upon which she offered me a shilling, 
supposing me to be the watchman. I perceived that 
she was somewhat in liquor." .This, if told by most 
people, would have been thought an invention ; when 
told by Johnson, it was believed by his friends as 
much as if they iiad seen what passed. 

We landed at the Temple-stairs, where we parted. 

I found hini in the evening in Mrs. Williams s 
room. We talked of religious orders. He said, 
^^It is as unreasonable for a man to go into a Car- 
thusian convent for fear of being immoral, as for a 
man to cut o^ his hands fur fear hq should, steal. 
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There is, indeed, gi^^eat resolutioti in the immediate 
act of dismembering himself; but when that is onoe 
done, he has no longer any merit : for thongh it is 
out of his power to steal, yet he may all his life be a 
thief in his heart. So when a man has once become 
a Carthusian, he is obliged to continue so, whether 
he chooses it or not. Their silence, too, is absurd. 
We read in the Gospel of the apostles being sent to 
preach, but not to hold their tongues. All severity 
that does not tend to increase good, or prevent evil, 
is idle. I said to the Lady Abb«s of a convent, 
^ Madam, you are here, not for the love of virtue, 
but the fear of vice.' She said, ^ She should rem^n- 
ber this as long as she lived.' *' I thought it luu-d to 
give her this view of her situation, when she could 
not help it ; and, indeed, I wondered at the whole of 
what he now said ; because, both in his " Rambler" 
and '^ Idler,'' he treats religious austerities with 
much solemnity of respect. 

Finding him stiU persevering in his abstinence 
from wine, I ventured to speak to him of it^ — John- 
son. '' Sir, I have no objection to a man's drinking 
wine, if he can do it in moderation. I found myself 
apt to go to excess in it, and therefore, after having 
been for some time without it, on account of ill- 
ness, I thought it better not to return to it. Every 
man is to judge for himself, according to the effects 
which he experiences. One of the fathers /tells us, 
he found fasting made him so peevish that he did not 
practise it." 

Though he often enlarged upon the evil of intoxi- 
cation, he « was by no means harsh and unforgiving 
to those who indulged in occasional excess in wine. 
One of his friends, I well remember, came to sup at a 
tavern with him and some other gentlemen, and too 

Slainly discovered that he had drunk too much at 
inner. When one who loved mischief, thinking to 
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produce a severe censure^ asked Johnson^ a few days 
afterwards^ " WelJ, sir, what did your friend say to 
you, as an apology for being in such a situation }" 
Johnson answered, "Sir, he said all that a man 
should say : he said he was sorry for it." 

I heard him once give a very judicious praotieal 
advice upon this subject: "A man who has been 
drinking wine at all freely, should never go into a 
iiew company. With those who have partaken of 
wine with him, he may be' pretty well in unison ; but 
he will probably be offensive, or appear ridiculous, to 
other people." 

He allowed very great influence to education. " I 
do not deny, sir, but there is some original difference 
in minds ,* but it is nothing in comparison of what is 
formed by education. We may instance the science 
of numbers, which all minds are equally capable of 
attaining ; yet we find a prodigious difference in the 
powers of different men, m that respect, after they 
are grown up, because their minds have been mor^ or 
less exercised in it : and I think the same cause will 
explain the difference of excellence in other things, 
gradations admitting always some difference in the 
first principles." 

This is a difficult subject; but it is best to hope 
that diligence may do a great deal. We are sure 
of what it can do, in increasing our mechanical force 
and dexterity. 

I again visited him on Monday. He -took occa- 
sion to enlarge, as he often did, upon the wretched- 
ness of a sea-life. '' A ship is worse than a gaol. 
There is, in a gaol, better air, better company, bet- 
ter conveniency of every kind; and a ship has the 
additional disadvantage of being in danger. When 
men come to like a sea-life, they are not fit to live oir 
laiid.'* — "Then (said I) it would be cruel in a father 
to l^reed his son to the sea." Johnson. " It would 

p3 
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be cruel in a father who thinks as I 4o* Men go to 
sea, before they know the unhappiness of that way of 
life; and when they have come to know it, tney 
cannot escape from it, because it is then too late to 
choose another profession ; as indeed is generally the 
case with men, when they have once engaged in any 
particular way of life." 

On Tuesday, March IQ, which was fixed for our 
proposed jaunt, we met in the morning at the So- 
merset coffee-house in the Strand, where we were 
taken up by the Oxford coach. He was accom- 
panied by Mr. Gwyn, the architect; and a gen- 
tleman of Merton College, whom we did not know, 
had the fourth seat. We soon got into conversation ; 
for it was very remarkable of Johnson, that the pre- 
sence of a stranger had no restraint upon his talk. I 
observed that Garrick, who was about to quit the 
stage, would soon have an easier life. Johnson. 
'' I doubt that, sir." Bos well. "Why, sir, he will 
be Atlas with the burthen off his back." Johnson. 
" But I know not^ sir, if he will be so steady without 
his load. However he should never play any more, 
but be entirely the gentleman, and not partly the 
player: he should no longer subject himself to be 
hissed by a mob, or to be insolently treated by per- 
formers, wliom he used to rule with a high hand, and 
who would gladly retaliate." Boswell. " I think 
he should play once a year for the benefit of de-. 
cayed actors, as it has been said he means to do." 
JoHN«oN. "Alas, sir! he will soon be a decayed 
actor himself." 

Johnson expressed his disapprobation of orna- 
mental architeclure, such as magnificent columns 
supporting a portico, or expensive pilasters sup- 
porting merely their own capitals, " because it con- 
sumes labour disproportionate to its utility." For 
the same reason lie satirised statuary. " Painting 
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(said be) consumels labour not disproportionate to its 
effect ; but a fellow will back balf ayear at a block of 
marble to make something in stone that bardly re* 
sembles a man. The value of statuary is owing to 
its difficulty. You would not value the finest bead 
cut upon a carrot." Here be seemed to me to be 
strangely deficient in taste; for surely statuary is 
a noble art of imitation^ and preserves a wonderful 
. expression of the varieties of the human frame ; and 
although it must be allowed that the circumstances 
of difficulty enhance the value of a marble head^ we 
should consider^ that if it requires a long time in the 
performance^ it has a proportionate vcuue in dura- 
bility. 

Gwyn was a fine lively rattling fellow. Dr. John- 
son kept him in subjection^ but with a kindly autho- . 
rity. The spirit of the artist^ however, rose against 
what he thought a Gothick attack, and he made a 
brisk defence. " What, sir, will you allow no value 
to beauty in architecture or in statuary ? Why should 
we allow it then in writing ? Why do you take the 
trouble to give us so many fine allusions, and bright 
images, and elegant phrases ? You might ccmvey all 
your instruction without these ornaments.** Johnson 
smiled with complacency ; but said, '^ Why, sir, all 
these ornaments are use^, because they obtain an 
easier reception for truth ; but a building is not at 
all more convenient for being decorated with super- 
fluous carved wor}£.** • 

Gwyn at last was lucky enough to make one reply 
to Dr. Johnson, which he allowed to be excellent. 
Johnson censured him for taking down a church 
which might have stood many years, and building a 
new one at a different place, for no other reason but 
that there might be a direct road to a new bridge ; 
and his expression was, '^You are taking a church 
out of the way, that the people may go in a straight 
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line to the bridge." — ^' No, sir (said Gwyn), I am 
putting the church in the way, that the people may^ 
not go out of the toai/.** Johxson, (witn a hearty 
loud laugh of approbation). ^' Speak no more. Rest 
your colloquial fame upon this." 

Upon our arrival at Oxford^ 'Dr. Johnson and I 
went directly to Univjersity College, "but were disap- 
pointed on finding that one of the fellows^ his friend 
Mr. Scott, who accompanied him from Newcastle to 
Edinburgh, was gone to the country. We put up at 
the Angel inn, and passed the erening by ourselves in 
easy and ^uniliar conversation. Talking of consti- 
tutional melancholy, he observed, ^'A man so af- 
flicted, sir, n)ust divert distressing thoughts, and 
not combat with them." Boswell. '^May not he 
think them dovm, sir ?" Johnson. *' No, sir. To 
attempt to think them doivn is madness. He should 
have a lamp constantly burning in his bed-chamber 
during the night, and if wake&lly disturbed, take a 
book, and read, and compose himself to rest. To 
have the management of the mind is a great art, and 
it may be attained in a considerable degree by expe- 
rience and habitual exercise." Boswell. ^^ Should 
not he provide amusements for himself? Would it 
not, for instance, be, right for him to take a course of 
chymistry ?" Johnson. " Let him take a course of 
chymistry, or a course of rope-dancing, or a course of 
any thing to which he is inclined at the time. Let 
him contrive to have as many retre^^ts for his mind as 
he can, as many things to which it can fly from it- 
.self. Burton's ' Anatomy of Melancholy' is a va- 
luable work. It is, perhaps, overloaded with quota- 
tion. But there is a great spirit and great power 
in what Burton says, when he writes from his own 
mind.'* 

Next morning we visited Dr. Wetherell, master of 
University College, with whom Dr. Johnson con- 
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ferred on the most advantageous mode of disposing 
of the books printed at the Clarendon press, on which 
subject his letter has been inserted in a former page. 
I often had occasion to remark, Johnson loved 'busi- 
ness, loved to have his wisdom actually operate on 
real life. Dr. Wetherell and I talked of him with- 
out reserve in his own presence. Wetherell. " I 
would have given him a hundred guineas if he would 
have written a preface to his ' Political Tracts,' by 
way of a Discourse on the British Constitution." 
BoswEiiL. ^* Dr. Johnson, though in his writings, 
and upon all occasions, a great friend to the con- 
stitution both in church and state, has never written 
expressly in support of either. Ther^ is really a 
claim upon him for both. 1 am sure he could give a 
volume of no great bulk upon each, which would 
comprise all the substance, and with his spirit would 
effectually maintain them. He should erect a fort on 
the confines of each." I could perceive that he was 
displeased with this dialogue. He burst out, '^ Why 
should I be always writing ?" I hoped he was con- 
scious that the debt was iust, and meant to discharge 
it, though he disliked bemg dunned. 

We then went to Pembroke College, and waited on 
his old friend Dr. Adams, the master of it, whom I 
found to be a most polite, pleasing, communicative 
man. Before his advancement to the headship of his 
college, I had intended to go and visit him at Shrews- 
bury, where he was rector of St. Chad's, in order to 
get from him what particulars he could recollect of 
Johnson s academical life. He now obligingly gave 
me part of that authentick information, which, with 
what 1 afterwards owed to his kindness, will be found 
incco'porated in its proper place in this work. 

Dr. Adams had distinguished himself by an able 
answer to David Hume*s " Essay on Miracles." He 
told me he had once dined in company with Hume 
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in London : that Hume shook hands with him^ and 
said, '^ You have treated me much better than I de- 
serve ;*' and that tliey exdianged visits.- I took the 
liberty to object to treating an infidel writer with 
smooth civility. Where there is a controversy con- 
cerning a passage in a classick authour, or concerning 
a question in antiquities, or any other subject in 
which human happmess is not deeply interested, a 
man may treat his antagonist with politeness and 
even respect. But where the controversy is concern- 
ing the truth of religion, it is of such vast importance 
to him who maintains it, to obtain the victory, that 
the person of an opponent ought not to be spared. 
If a man firmly believes that religion is an invaluable 
treasure, he will consider a writer. who endeavours to 
deprive mankind of it as a robber; he will look upon 
him as odious, though the infidel might think-himself 
in the right. A robber who reasons' as the gang do 
in the " Beggar's Opera," who call themselves jwflc/ tea/ 
philosophers, and may have as much sincerity as per- 
nicious speculaiwe pnilosophers, is not the less an 
object of Just indignation. An abandoned profligate 
may think that it is not wrong to debauch my wife'; 
but shall I, therefore, not detest him } And if I catch 
him in making an attempt, shall I treat him with 
politeness? No, I will kick him down stairs, or run 
him through the body; that is, if I really love my 
wife, or have a true rational notion of honour. An 
Infidel then shall not be treated handsomely by a 
Christian, merely because he endeavoiu^ to rob with 
ingenuity. I do declare however, that I am exceed- 
ingly unwilling to be provoked to anger, and could I 
be persuaded that truth would not suifer from a cool 
moaeration in its defenders, I should wish to preserve 
g(X)d humour, at least, in every controversy; nor, in- 
deed, do I see why a man should lose his temper 
while he does all he can to refute an opponent. I 
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. tbink ridicule may be fairly used against an infidel ; 
for instance^ if he be an ugly fellow^ and yet ab- 
surdly vain of his person^ we may contrast his ap- 
pearance with Cicero's beautiful image of Virtue, 
could she be seen. Johnson coincided with me, and 
said, " When k man voluntarily engages in an im- 
portant controversy, he is to do all he can to lessen 
his antagonist, because authority from personal re- 
8|)ect has much weight with most people, and often 
more than reasoning. If my antagonist writes bad 
language, though that may not be essential to the 
-question, I will attack him for his bad language." 
Adams. ^^ You would not jostle a chimney-sweeper." 
Johnson. " Yes, sir, if it were necessary to jostle 
him down" 

Dr. Adams told us, that in some of the Colleges at 
Oxford, the fellows had excluded the students from 
social intercgurse with them in the common room. 
Johnson. " They are in the right, sir : there can 
be. no real conversation, no fair exertion of mind 
amongst them, if the young men are by; for a man 
who has a character does not choose to stake it in 
their presence." Bos well. ''But, sir, may there 
not be very good conversation without a contest for 
superiority?" Johnson. " No animated conversation, 
sir, for it cannot be but one or other will come off 
superiour. I do not mean that the victor must have 
the better of the argument, for he may take the weak 
aide ; but his superiority of parts and knowledge will 
necessarily appear : and he to whom he thus shews 
himself superiour is lessened in the eyes of the young 
men. You know it was said, ' Mulkm cum Scaligeta 
errare quam cum Clavio recte sapere.* In the same 
manner take Bentley's and Jason de Nores' Com- 
ments upon Horace, you will admire Bentley more 
when wrong, than Jason when right." - 

We walked with Dr. Adams ipto the master's 
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garden^ and into the common room. Johnson^ 
(after a reverie of meditation). " Ay! Here I used to 
play at draughts with Phil. Jones and Fludyer. Jones 
loved beer, and did not get very* forward in the 
church. Fludyer turned out a scoundrel, a Whig, 
and said he was ashamed of having been bred at Ox« 
ford. He had a living at Putney, and got under the 
eye of some retainers to the court at that time, and 
so became a violent Whig : .but he had been a scoundrel 
all along to be sure." Boswell. ^' Was he a scoundrel, 
sir, in any other way than that of being a political 
scoundrel } Did he cheat at draughts ?" Johnson. 
'* Sir, we never played for money/' 

He then carried me to visit Dr. Bentham, Canon 
of Christ-Church, and Divinity professor, with whose 
learned and lively conversation we were much pleased. 
He gave us an invitation to dinner, which Dr. John- 
son told me was a high honour. " Sir^ it is a great 
thing to dine with the C toons of Christ-Church." 
We could not accept his invitation, as we were en- 
gaged to dine at University College. We had an ex- 
cellent dinner thcfre, with the Masters and Fellows, it 
being St. Cuthbert's day, which is kept by them as a 
festival, as he was a saint of Durham, with which this 
college is much connected. 

We drank tea with Dr. Home, late President of 
Magdalen College, and Bishop of Norwich, of whose 
abilities, in different respects, the publick has had 
eminent proofs, and the esteem annexed to whose 
character w»i increased bj knowing him personally. 
He had talked oi publishmg an emtion of Walton's * 
Lives, but had laid aside that design, upon Dr. John- 
son's telling him, from mistake, that Lord Hailes in- 
tended to do it. I had wished to negociate between Lord 
Hailes and him, that one or other should perform so 
good a work. Johnson. '^ In order to do it well, it 
will be necessary to collect all the editions of Walton's 
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Lives. By way of adapting- the book to the taste of 
the present age^ they have^ in a late edition^ left out 
a vision which he relates Dr. Donne had^ but it should 
be restored ; and there should be a critical catalogue 
given of the works of the different persons whose 
fives were written by Walton, and therefore their 
works must be carefully read by the editor." 

We, then went to Trinity CoDege, where he in- 
troduced me to Mr. Thomas Wartonj^with whom we 
passed a part of the evening. We talked of biogrs^hy . 
— Johnson. '^ It is rarely well executed. They 
only who live with a man can write his life with any 
genuine exactness and discrimination ; and few people 
who have lived with a man know what to remark 
about him. The chaplain of a late Bishop, whom I 
was to assist in writmg some memoirs of his Lord- 
ship, could tell me scarcely any thing." ^ 

I said^ Mr. Robert Dodsley*s life should be written, 
as he had been so much connected with the wits of 
his time, and by his literary merit had raised himself 

' from the station of a footman. Mr. Wartbn said, he 
had published a little volume under the title of 
" The Muse in Livery." Johnson. '^ I doubt whether 
Dodsley's iH'Other would thank a man who should 
write his life ; yet Dodsley himself was not unwilling 
that his original low condition should be recollected. 
When Lord Lyttelton*s ^ Dialogues of the Dead' 
came out, one of which is between Apicius, an ancilent 

, epicure, and Dartineuf, a modern epidUre, Dodsley 
said to me, ^ I knew Dartineuf well, for I was once 
his footman.*" 

1 It has been mentioned to noe by an accaxat6 EngHsh friend, 
that Dto. Johnson could never have used the phiase dhnoH noOiing^ 
as not being English ; and therefore I have put another in its place. 
At the same time, I am not quite convinced it is not good English. 
For the best writers use this phrase, <* little or notMng;*'' !. e. 
almost so little as to be iiothing. 

VOL. III. Q 
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Biography led us to speak of Dr. John Campbell, 
who had written a considerable part (^ the '* Bio' 

fravhia Britannica" Johnson, though he valued him 
igijly, was of opinion that there was not so much in 
his^eat work, "K Political Survey of Great Britain,*' 
as the world had been taught to expect;* and had 
said to me, that he believ^ Campbell's disappoint- 
ment on account of the bad success of that work, had 
killed him. He this evening observed of it, '^ That 
work was his death/' Mr. Warton, not adverting to 
his meaning, answered, '' I believe so ; from the great 
attention he bestowed on it." Johnson. '^ Nay, sir, 
he died of iuant of attention, if he died at all by that 
book." 

We talked of a work much in vogue at that time, 
written in a very melli^uous style, but which, under 
pretext of another subject, contained jnuch artful in- 
ndelitv. I said it was not fair to attack us unex- 
pecteoly; he should have warned us of our danger, 
before we entered his garden of flowery eloquence, by 
advertising, ^^ Spring-guns and men-traps set here." 
The authour had been an Oxonian^ and was re- 
membered there for having " turned Papist." I ob- 
served, that as he had changed several times— -from 
the Church of England to the Church of Rome,-— 
from the Church of Rome to infidelity, — I did not 
despair yet of seeing him a methoaist preacher. 
Johkson, (laughing.^ " It is said, that his range 
has been more extensive, and that he has <mce been 
Mahometan. However, now that he has published 
his infidelity, he will probably persist in it'' Bos- 
well. *^ I am not quite sure of that, sir." 

I mentioned Sir Richard Steele having published 
his " Christian Hero," with the avowed purpose of 

1 Yet surely it U a very useful work, and of wonderful resMrch 
and labour for one man to have executed. 
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obliging himself to lead a religious Hfe ; yet^ that his 
coodact was by no means strictly suitable." John«* 
SON. " Steele^ I believe^ practised the lighter vices." 

Mr. Warton, being engaged^ could not sup with 
us at our inn ; we had therefore another evening by 
ourselres. I asked Johnson^ whether a man*s being 
forward to make himself known to eminent people^ 
and seeing as much of life^ and getting as much in* 
formation as he could in every way^ was not yet 
lessening himself by his for\i'ardness. JoH n son. " No, 
sir ; a . man alvrays malces himself greater as he in- 
creases his knowledge." 

I censured some ludicrous fantastick dialogues be- 
tween two coach-horses and other such stuff, which 
Baretti had lately published. He joined with me, 
and said, '* Nothing odd will do long. ' Tristram 
Shandy' did not last." I expressed a desire to be 
acquainted with a lady who had been much talked 
of, and universally celebrated for extraordinary ad- 
dress and insinuation. Johnson. *' tfever believe 
extraordinary characters which you 'hear of people. 
Depend upon it, sir, they are exaggerated. You do 
not see one man shoot a great deal higher than 
another." I mentioned Mr. Burke. Johnson. " Yes ; 
Burke is an extraordinary man. His stream of mind 
is perpetual." It is very pleasing to me to record, 
that Johnson*s high estimation of the taleats of this 
gentleman was uniform from thdu* early acquaintance. 
Sir Joshua Reyndds informs me, that when Mr. 
Burke was first elected a member of Parliament, and 
Sir John Hawkins expressed a wonder at his attain- 
ing a seat, Johnson said, '' Now we who know Mr. 
Burke, know, that he will be one of the first men in 
the country." And once, when Johnson was ill, and 
unable* to exert himself as much as usual without 
fatigue, Mr. Burke having been mentioned, he said, 
". That fellow calls forth all my powers. Were. I to 
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see Burke now it would kill me." So much was he 
accustomed to consider ccmrersation as a contest^ 
and such was his notion of Burke as an opponent. 

Next mornings Thursday^ March 21^ we set out in 
a post-chaise to pursue our ramble. It was a de- 
lightful day^ ana we rode through Blenheim park. 
When I looked at the magnificent bridge built by 
John Duke of Marlborough^ over a small riyulet^ and 
recollected the Epigram made upon it-^ 

*< The lofty arch his high ambition shows, 
The stream, an emblem of his bounty flows :*' 

and saw that now^ by the genius of Brown^ a magni- 
ficent body of water was collected^ I said^ '^ They 
have drowned the Epigram." I observed to him> while 
in the midst of the noble scene around us^ '' You and 
I, BIT, have^ I thinks seen together the extremes of 
what can be seen in Britain-— the wild rough island 
of Mull, and Blenheim park." 

We dined at an excellent inn at Chapel-house^ 
where he expatiated on the felicity of England in its 
taverns and mns^ and triumphed over the French for 
not having, in any perfection, the tavern life. " There 
is no private house (said he), in which peqile can 
enjoy themselves so well, as at a capital taverta. Let 
there be ever so great plenty of good' things, ever |80 
much grandeur, ever so much elegance, ever so much 
desire that every body should be easy, in the nature 
of things it cannot be : there must always be some 
degree of care and anxiety. The master of the house 
is anxious to entertain his guests; the guests are 
anxious to be agreeable to him : and no man, but a 
very impudent dog indeed, can as freely command 
what is m another man's house, as if it were his own. 
Whereas, at a tav^n, there is a general freedom from 
anxiety. You are sure you are welcome: and the 
more noise yon make^ the more trouble you give, the 
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more good things you call for^ the welcomer you are. 
No servants will attend you with the alacrity which 
waiters do, who are incited by the prospect of an im- 
mediate reward in proportion as they please. No^ 
sir ; there is nothing which has yet been contrived 
by man^ by which so much happiness is produced as 
by a good tavern or inn." * He then repeated^ with 
great emotion^ Shenstone*s Hues : 

" Whoe'er has travell'd life's dull round, 
"Where'er his stages niay hare been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
The wannesti welcome at an inn." * 

My illustrious friend^ I thought^ did not sufficiently 
admire Shenstone. That ingenious and elegant gen- 
tleman's opinion of Johnson appears in one of his 
letters to Mr. Greaves, dated Feb. 9, 1760. " I 

1 Sir John Hawkins has preserved very few Memorabilia of 
Johnson. There is, however, to be found, in his bulky tome, a 
very excellent one upon this subject. *^ In contradiction to those, 
who, having a wife and children, prefer domestick enjoyments to 
those which a tavern affords, I have heard him assert, that a tavern 
chair was the t/irone of human felicity. — ' As soon (said he) as I 
enter the door of a tavern, I experience an oblivion of care, and a 
freedom from solicitude: when I am seated, I find the master 
courteous, and tfie servants obsequious to my call; anxious to 
know and ready to supply my wants : wine there exhilarates my 
spirits, and prompts me to free conversation and an interchange 
of discourse with those whom I most love : I dogmatise and am 
contradicted, and in this conflict of opinion and sentiments I find 
deUght.' " 

2 We happened to lie this night at the inn at Henley, where 
Shenstone wrote these lines.* 



■ * I give them as they are found in thecorreeted edition of his Works, 
published after his death. In Dodsley's collection the stansa ran thus : 

«' Whoe'er has travell'd life's dull round, 
Whate'er his variotu tour hat been. 
May sigh to think how qft he found 
His warmest welcome at an Inn." 

Q3 
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have lately been reading one or two volumes of the 
Rambler; who, excepting against some few hard- 
nesses' in his manner, and the want of more examples 
to enliven, is one of the most nervous, most per-* 
spicuous, most concise, most harmonious prose writers 
I know. A learned diction improves by time." 

In the afternoon, as we were driven rapidly along 
in the post-chaise, he said to me, '' Life has not many 
things better than this." 

We stopped at Stratford-upon-Avon, and drank 
tea and coffee; and it pleased me to be with him 
upon the classick ground of Shakspeare's native place. 

He spoke slightingly of '' Dyer's Fleece." — " The 
subject, sir, cannot be made poetical. How can a 
man write poetically of serges and druggets? Yet 
you will hear many people talk to you gravely of 
that excellent poem. The Fleece." Having talked 
of Grainger's " Sugar-Cane," I mentioned to hiin 
Mr. Langton's having told me, that this poem, when 
read in manuscript at Sir Joshua Reynolds's^ had 
made all the assembled wits burst into a laugh, when, 
after much blank-verse pomp, the poet began a new 
paragraph thus : 

" Now, Muse, let's ring of ratsJ'* 

And what increased the ridicule was, that one of the 
company, who slily overlooked the reader, perceived 
that the word had been originally mice, and nad been 
altered to rats, assmore dignified.* 

1 '' He too often makes use of the dbttrad far the concrete.''^ 

2 Such is this little lau^ble incident, whidi has heen often 
related. Dr. Percy, the Bishop of Ihomore, who was an in- 
timate friend of Dr. Grainger, and has a particular regard for his 
memmy, has communicated to me the following explanation : 

** The passage in questbn was oxiginally not liable to such a 
peryersion ; for the authour having occasion in that part of his 
work to mention the havock made hy rats and mice, had in- 
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Thid passage does not appear in the printed work. 
Dr. Grainger^ or some of his friends^ it should seem 
having become sensible that introducing even rats' 
in a grave poem^ might be liable to banter. He' 
howbver^ could not bring himself to relinquish the 
idea; for they are thus^ in a stiU more ludicrou 
manner^ periphrastically exhibited in his poem as i' 
now stands: 

^^ Nor with less waste the iJi^hukerM vermin race, 
A ooontlesB dan, despoil the lowland cane.'* 

Johnson said^ that Dr. Grainger was an agreeable 
man ; a man who would do any good that was in his 
power. His translation of Tibullus^ he thought^ was 
very well done ; but " The Sugar-Cane, a Poem/' did 
not please him ; ' for^ he exclaimed^ " What could 
he make of a sugar-cane ? One might as well write 
the ' Parsley-bed] a Poem ;• or ' The Cabbage-garden^ 
a Poem.' " Boswell. *' You must then pickle your 
cabbage with the sal atticum," Johnson. '^ You 

troduced the sabject in a kind of mock heroick, and a parody of 
Homer's battle if the frogs and mice, invoking the Muse of the 
old Grecian bard in an el%ant and wdl-tumed manned. In that 
state I had seen it ; but afterwards, unknown to me and other 
friends, he had been persuaded, contrary to his own better judge- 
ment, to alter it, so as to produce the imlucky effect above-men- 
tioned.*' 

The above was written by the bishop when he had not the 
Poem itsdf to recur to ; and though the account given was true of 
it at one period, yet as Dr. Grainger afterwards altered the passage 
in question, the remarks in the text do not now apply to the 
primed poem. 

The bishop gives this character of Dr. Grainger ; — ** He was 
not only a man of genius and learning, but had many excellent 
virtues ; being one m the most generous, friendly, and benevolent 
men I ever knew.*' 

1 Dr. Johnson said to me, ^ Percy, sir, was angry with me for 
lattghinff at the Sugar-cane : for he had a mind to make a great 
thing of Gnunger's rats." 
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Jcnow there is already * The H(^Garden, a Poem f 
and, I think, one could say a great deal about cab- 
bage. The poem might begin with the advantages 
of civilized society over a rude state, exemplified by 
the Scotch, who had no cabbages till Oliver Crom- 
well*s soldiers introduced them ; and one might thus 
shew how arts are propagated by conquest, as they 
were by the Roman arms." He seemed to be much 
diverted with the fertility of his own fancy. 

I told him, that I heard Dr. Percy was writing 
the history of the wolf in Great Britain. Johnson. 
'' The wolf, sir! why the wolf? Why does he not 
write of the bear, which we had formerly ? Nay, it 
is said we had the beaver* Or why does he not 
write of the grey rat, the Hanover rat, as it is called, 
because it is said to have come into this country 
about the time that the family of Hanover came ? I 
should like to see ^ The History of the Grey Rat, by 
Thomas Percy , D. D, Chaplain in Ordinary to His 
Majesty" (laughing immoaerately). Boswell. '' I 
am afraid a court chaplain could not decently write 
of the grey rat." Johnson. " Sir, he need not give 
it the name of the Hanover rat." Thus could he in- 
dulge a luxuriant sportive imagination, when talking 
of a friend whom he loved aiid esteemed. 

He mentioned to me the singular history of an 
ingenious acquaintance. '^ He had practised physick 
in various situations with no great emolument. A 
West-India gentleman, whom he- delighted by his 
conversation, gave him a bond for a handsome an- 
nuity during his life, on the condition of his accom- 
panying him to the West-Indies, and living with him 
there for two years. He accordingly embarked with 
the genlleman ; but upon the voyage fell in love with 
a young woman who happened to be one of the pas- 
.sengers, and married tne wench. From the im- 
prudence of his disposition he quarrelled with the 
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gentleman^ and declared he would have no connectioa 
with him. So he forfeited the annuity. He settled 
as a physician in one of the Leeward Islands. A man 
was sent out to him merely to compound his me<* 
dicines. This fellow set up as rival to him in his 
practice of physick^ and got so much the better of 
him in the opmion of the people of the island, that 
he carried away all the business, iipon which he re- 
turned to England, and soon after died." 

On Friday, March 22; having set out early from 
Henley, where we had lain the preceding night, we 
arrivea at Birmingham about nine o'clock, and, after 
breakfast, went to call on his old schoolfellow, Mr. 
Hector. A very jstupid maid, who opened the door^ 
told us, that, ** her master was gone out ; he was 
gone to the country; she Qould not tell idien he 
would return." In short, she gave us a miserable re- 
ception ; and Johnson observed, ** She would have 
behaved no better to people >who wanted him in the 
way of his profession." He said to her, *' My name 
is Johnson ; tell him I called. Will you remember 
the name ?" She answered with rustick simplicity^ 
in the Warwickshire pronunciation, *^ I don't under- 
stand you, sir." — ^* Blockhead (said he), I'll write." 
I never heard the word blockhead applied to a woman, 
before, though I do not see why it should not, when 
there is evident occasion for it.^ He^ however,, made 
another attempt to make her understand liim, and 

I My worthy friend Mr. LaDgton, ta wfaom^ I am under in- 
numerable obligations in the course of my Johnsonian History, 
has furnished me with a droll illustration of this questton. An 
honest carpenter, after giving some anecdote, in his presence, of 
the iQ treatment which he had received from a clergyman's wife, 
who was a noted termagant, and whom he accused of unjust deal- 
ing in some transaction with bun, added, '' I took care to let her 
know what I thought of her.'* And being asked, ^' What did you 
lay ?" answered) ^^ I told her she was a scmmdrel^* 
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roared loud in her ear^ '^ Johnson" and then she 
catched the sound. 

We next called on Mr. Lloyd^ one of the people 
called Quakers. He too was not at home^ but Mrs. 
Lloyd was^ and received us courteously^ and asked 
us to dinner. Johnson said to me^ '' After the un- 
certainty of all human things at Hector's^ this in- 
vitation came very well." We walked about the 
tovvn^ and he was pleased to see it increasing. 

I talked of legitimation by subsequent marriage^ 
which obtained m the Roman law^ and still obtains 
in the law of Scotland. Johnson. " I think it a bad 
thing; because the chastity of women being of the 
utmost importance^ as all property depends upon it^ 
they who forfeit it should not have any possibility of 
being restored to goo4 character; nor should the 
children^ by an illicit connection^ attain the full right 
of lawful children^ by the posteriour consent of the 
offending parties." His opinion upon> this subject 
deserves . consideration. Upon his principle there 
may^ at times^ be a hardship, and seemingly a strange 
one^ upon individuals ; but the general good of society 
is better secureid. And, after all, it is imreasonable 
in an individual to repine that he has not the ad- 
vantage of a state which is made different from his 
own, by the social institution under which he is bom. 
A woman does not complain that her brother, who is 
younger than her, gets their common father's estate. 
Why then should a natural son complain that a 
younger brother, by the same parents lawfully be- 
gotten, gets it } The operation of law is similar in 
both eases. Besides, an illegitimate son, who has a 
younger legitimate brother by the same father and 
mother, has no stronger claim to the father's estate, 
than if that legitimate brother had only the same 
father, from whom alone the estate descends. 

Mr. Lloyd joined us in the street ; and in a little 
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while we met Friend. Hector, ad Mr. Lloyd called 
him. It gave- me pleasure to observe the joy which 
Johnson and he expressed on seeing each other again. 
Mr. Lloyd and I left them together^ while he ob- 
ligingly shewed me some of the manufactures of this 
very curious assemblage of artificers. We all met at 
dinner at Mr. Lloyd's, where we were entertained 
with great hospitsJity. Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd had 
been married the same year with their Majesties, and 
like them, had been blessed with a numerous family 
of fine children, their numbers being exactly the 
same. Johnson said, ^' Marriage is the best state for 
a man in general ; and every man is a worse man, in 
proportion as he is unfit for the married state.-' 

I have always loved the simplicity of manners, and 
the spiritual-mindedness of tjiie Quakers; and talk- 
ing with Mr. Lloyd, I observed, that the essential 
port of religion was piety, a devout intercourse with 
the Divinity; and that many a man was a Quaker 
without knowing it. 

. As Dr. Johnson had said to me in the momingi 
while we walked together, that he liked individuals 
among the Quakers, but not the sect ; Ti^hen we were 
at , Mr. Lloyd's, I kept clear of introducing any 
questions concerning the peculiarities of their faith. 
But I having asked to look at Baskerville's edition of 
" Barclay's Apology," Johnson laid hold of it; and 
the chapter on baptism happening to open, Johnson 
remarked, *' He says there is neither precept nor 
practice for baptism, in the scriptures; that is false.*.' 
Here He was the aggressor, by no means in a gentle 
manner ; and the good Quakers had the advantage of 
him; for he had read negligently, and had liot obr 
served that Barclay speaks of irifant baptism ; which 
,they calmly made him perceive. Mr. Lloyd, .howr 
ever, was in a great mistake ; for when insisting that 
the rite of baptism by water was to cease, when the 
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spiriiual administratiqa of Christ began^ hemain* 
tained^ that John the Baptist said^ '* My baptism 
shall decrease^ bat his shall increase.** Wherefts 
the wordsi are^ *' He must increase^ but I must de- 



crease.** 



One of them having objected to the " observance 
of days> and months^ and years^*' Johnson answered^ 
'^ The Church does not superstitiously observe days^ 
merely a9 days^ but as memorials of important facts. 
Christmas might be kept as well upon one day of the 
year as another ; but there should be a stated day for 
commemorating the birth of our Saviour^ because 
there is danger that what may be done on any day^ 
will be neglected.** 

He said to me at another time^ " Sic, the holidays 
observed by our church are of great use in religion.** 
There can be no doubt of this^ in a limited sense ; I 
mean if the number of such consecrated. portions of 
time be not too extensive. The excellent Mr. Nel- 
son's " Festivals and Fasts^** which has> I under- 
stand^ the greatest sale of any book ever printed in 
England^ except the Bible^ is a most valuable help to 
devotion ; and in addition to it I would recommend 
two sermons on the same subject by Mr. Pott^ Arch- 
deacon of St. Alban's^ equally distinguished for piety 
and eleeance. I am sorry to have it to say^ that 
Scotland is the only Christian country^ Catholick or 
Protestant^ where the great events of our religion 
are not solemnly commemorated by its ecclesiasticid 
establishment^ on days set apart for the purpose* 

Mr. Hector was so good ms to accompany me to see 
the great works of Mr. Bolton^ at a place which he 
has called Soho^ about two miles from Birmingham^ 
which the very ingenious proprietor shewed me him- 
self to the best s^vantage. I wished Johnson had 

1 iJdhii iu. 30. 
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been with iis : for it was a scene which I should have 
been glad to contemplate by his light. The'vastness 
and the contrivance of some of the madiineiy would 
have " matched his mighty mind." I shall never 
forget Mr. Bolton's expression to me, '' I sell here, 
sir, what all the world desires to have — power." 
He had about seven hundred people at work. I con- 
templated him as an iron chieftatn, and he seemed to ^ 
be a fatl>er to his tribe. One of them came to him, 
complaining grievously of his landlord for having di- 
strained his goods. '^ Your landlord is in the right. 
Smith (said Bolton). But I'll tell you what: find 
you a iriend who will lay down one half of your rent, 
and rU lay down the other half; and you shall have 
your goods again." 

From Mr. Hector I now learnt many particulars of 
Dr. Johnson's early life, which, with others that he 
gave me at different times since, have contributed to 
the formation of this work. 

Dr. Johnson said to me in the morning, *' You will 
see, sir, at Mr. Hector*s, his sister, Mrs. Careless, a 
clei^yman's widow. She was the first woman with 
whom I was in love. It dropt out of my head im- 
perceptibly; but she and I shall always have a kind- 
ness for each other." . He laughed at the, notion that 
a man can never be really in love but once, and con- 
sidered it as a mere romantick fancy. 

• On our return £rom Mr. Bolton's, Mr. Hector took 
me to his house, where we found Johnson sitting 
placidly at tea, with his^r^^ l&oe ,* who though now 
advanced in years, was a genteel woman, very agree- 
able and well bred. « 

Johnson lamented to Mr. Hector the state of one 
of their schoolfellows, Mr. Charles Congreve, a clergy- 
man; which he thus described : ^^ He obtained, I be- 
lieve, considerate preferment in Ireland, but now 
lives in London, quite as a valetudinarian, afraid to 

VOL. III. R 
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go into any house but his own. He takes a short 
airing in his post-chaise ev«ry day. He has an el- 
derly womw, whom he calk, cousin, who liVes with 
him> and jogs his elbow^ when his glass has stood too 
long empty> and encourages him in drinking, in 
which he is very willing to be encouraged ; not Uiat 
he gets drunk, for he is a very pious man, but he is 
always muddy. He confesses to one bottle of port 
every day^ and he probably drinks more. He is 
quite unsocial; his conTcrsation is quite monosyl- 
labical ; and when, at my last visit, I asked him what 
o'dock it was, that signal of my departure had so 
pleasing an effect on him, that he sprung up to look 
at his watch, like a greyhound bounding at a hare." 
When Johnson took leave of Mr. Hector, hcf said, 
'' Don't grow like Congreve ; nor let me grow like 
him^ when you are near me." 

When he again talked of Mrs. Careless to-night, 
he seemed to have had his affection revived ; for he 
said, ^' If t had married her, it might have been as 
happy for me." Boswell. '^ Tmyj sir, do you not 
suppose that there are fifty women in the world, with 
any one of whom a mim may be as happy, as with 
«ny one woman in particular ?" Johnson. '' Ay, 
sir, fifty thousand." Boswell. " Then, sir, you are 
not of opinion with some who imagine that certain 
men and certain women are made for each other ; and 
that theycannot be haxnpy if they miss their counter- 
parts.'* Johnson. *' To be sure not, sir. I believe 
marriages would in general be as happy, and Gftea 
more so> if they were all made by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, upon a due consideration of the characters and 
eircumstances, without the parties having any choice 
in th^ matter." 

I wished to have staid at Birmingham to-night, to 
have talked more with Mr. Hector ; but my friend 
was impatient to readi his native city; so we drove 
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on that ^^ge in the dark^ and were long pensive and 
silent. When we came within the focus of the Lich-* 
field lamps^ *^ Now (said he)^ we are getting oat of a 
state of death." We put up at the Three Crowns,' 
not one of the great inns, hut a good old fashioned* 
one, which was kept hy Mr. Wilkins, and was the 
very next house to ^hat in which Johnson was bom 
ana brought up, and which was still his own property.^ 
We had a comfortable supper, and got into high 
spirits. I felt all my Toryism glow in this old* 
capital of Staffordshire. I could have offered incense 
genio loci; and I indulged in libations of that ale, 
which Boniface, in '' The Beaux Stratagem," re- 
coihmends with such an eloquent Jollity. 

Next morning he introduced me to Mrs. Lucy 
Porter, his step-daughter. She was now an old maia, 
with much simplicity of manner. She had never 
been in London. Her brother> a Captain in the 
navy, had left her a fortune of ten thousand pounds ; 
about a third of which she had laid out in building a 
stately house, and making a handsome garden, in an 
elevated situation in Lichfield. Johnson, when here 
bjr himself, used to live at her house. She reverenced 
lum, and he had a parental tenderness for her. 

We then visited Mr. Peter Crarrick, who had that 
morning received a letter from his brother David, an« 
Bouncing our coming to Lichfield. He was engaged 
to dinner, but asked us to tea, and to sleep at his 
house. Johnson, however, would not quit his old ac-i 
quaintance, WiUdns, of the Three Crowns. The 
family likeness of the Grarricks was very striking; 
and Johnson thought that David^s vivacity was not 
so peculiar to himself as was supposed. ^' Sir (said 

1 I went through the house where my illustrious friend was 
bom, with a reverence with which it doubuess will long be visited. 
An engraved view of it, with the adjacent buildings, is in " The 
Oend^an's Magazine** lbrFd>niai7, 1785. 
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he)^ I don't know but if Peter had cultivated all the 
arts of gaiety as much as David has done^ he migiit 
have been as brisk and lively. Depend upon it^ sir^ 
vivacity is much an art^ and depends greatly on 
habit." I believe there is a good deal of truth in 
this, notwithstanding a ludicrous story told me by a 
lady abroad, of a heavy German baron, who had 
lived much with the young English at Geneva, and 
was ambitious to be as lively as they; with which 
view, he, with assiduous exertion, was jumping over 
the tables and chairs in his lodgings ; and when the 
people of the house ran in and asked, with surprise, 
what was the matter, he answered, '* Sh* apprens 
fetreffr 

We dined at our inn, and had with us a Mr. Jack- 
son, one of Johnson's schoolfellows, whom he treated 
with -much kindness, though he seemed to be a low 
man, dull and untaught* He had a coarse grey coat, 
black waistcoat, greasy leather breeches, and a yellow 
uncurled wig ; and his countenance had the ruddiness 
which betokens one who is in no haste to '^ leave his 
can." He drank only. ale. He had tried to be a 
cutler at Birmingham, but had pot succeeded ; and 
now he lived poorly at home, and had some scheme 
of dressing leather in a better manner than common ; 
to his indistinct account of which, Dr. Johnson 
listened with patient attention, that he might assist 
him with his advice. Here was an instance of genuine 
humanity and real kindness in this great man, who 
has been most unjustly represented as altogether 
harsh and destitute of tenderness. A thousand such 
instances might have been recorded in 'the course of 
his long life ; though that his temper was warm and 
hasty, and his manner often rough, cannot be denied. 

I saw here, for the first time, oat ale; and oat 
cakes, not hard as in Scotland, bu£ soft like a York- 
shire cake, were served at breakfast. It was pleasant 
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to me to find, that '' Oats;* the ''food of horses;* 
were so much used as the j^otif of the people in Dr. 
John8on*8 own town. He expatiated in praise of 
Lichfield and its inhabitants^ who, he said, were 
'' the most sober, decent people in England, the gen- 
teelest in proportion to their wealth, and spoke the 
purest English." I doubted as to the last article of 
this eulogy: for they had several provincial sounds ; 
as there, pronounced like fear , instead of Ukejairj 
once pronounced tooonse, instead of tvunse^ or wonse* 
Johnson himself never got entirelj^ free of those pro- 
vincial accents. Grarrick sometimes used to take him 
off, squeezing a lemon into a punch-bowl, with un- 
couth gesticulations, looking round the company, and 
calling out, '' Who's for poonsh f** * 

Very little business appeared to be going forward 
in Lichfield. I found, however, two strange manu- 
factures for so inland a place, sail-cloth and streamers 
for ships ,* and I observed them making some saddle- 
cloths, and dressing sheepskins : but upon the whole, 
the busy hand of industry seemed to be quite slackened. 
" Surely, sir (said I), you are an idle set of people.*' 
'' Sir (said Johnson), we are a city of philosophers; 
we work with our heads, and make the boobies of . 
Birmingham work for us with their hands." 

There was at this time a company of players per- 
fflfrming at Lichfield. The manager, Mr. Stanton, 
sent his compliments^ and begged leave to wait on 
Dr. Johnson. Johnson received him very courteously, 
and he drank a glass of wine with us. He was a 
phnn, decent, well-behaved man, and expressed his 

1 [Owrick himself Hke the LiehfiddianS) always mid., tfttj. 
prenKj shuperior, B ] 

[This is 'stilL the vulgar pronunciation of Ireland, where the pro- 
nunciation of the En^ish language is doubtless that which ge- 
nerally prevailed in England m Uie time of Queen Elizabrai. 
M.] 

r3 
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gratitude to Dr. Johnson for having once got him 
permission from Dr. Taylor at Ashbourne to play 
there upon moderate terms. Grarrick's name w^a 
soon introduced. John so n. " (jarrick's convefsation 
is gay and grotesque. It is a dish of all sorts, but all 
good things. There is *no solid meat in it : there is 
a want of sentiment in it. Not but that he has sen- 
timent sometimes^ and sentiment too very powerful 
and very pleasing : but it has not its fiill proporti(»k 
in his conversation." 

. When we wer^Jfj ourselves, he told me, ^' Forty 
years ago, sir, I #iis in love with an actress here, 
Mrs. Emmet, who^SAfed Flora, in ^ Hob in the Well.' " 
What merit this lady had as an actress, or what wa» 
her figure, or her manner, I have not been informed ; 
but, if we may believe Mr. Garrick, his old master's 
taste in theatrical merit was by no means refined ; 
he was not an elegans formarum spectator, Garrick 
used to tell, that Johnson said of an actor, who played 
Sir Harry Wildair At Lichfield, " There is a courtly 
vivacity about the fellow ;" when in fact according to 
Garrick's account,;'^ he was the most vulgar ruffiaft 
that ever went upon boards" 

We had promised Mr. Stanton to be at his theatre 
on Monday. Dr. Johnson jocularly proposed me to 
write a PrologaQ for the occasion : '^ A rrolpgue, by 
James Boswell, £^ from the Hebrides." I was 
really inclined |^ take the hint. Methought, '* Pro- 
logue, spoken jfefore Dr. Samuel Johnson, at Lich- 
field, 1776 i'l^uld have sounded as well as, " Pro- 
logue, spokeHoefore the Duke of York, at Oxford," 
in Charles the Second's time. Much might have 
been said of what Lichfield had done for Shakspeare, 
by producing Johnson and Garrick. But I found he 
was averse to it. 

We went and viewed the museum of Mr. Richard 
Green, apothecary here, who told me he was proud 
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of being a relation of Dr. Johnson's. It was^ truly, 
a wonderful collection, both of antiquities and natural 
curiosities, and ingenious works ot art. He had all 
the articles accurately arranged, with their names 
upon labels, printed at his own little press ; and on 
the staircase leading to it was a board, with the names 
of contributors marked in gold lettersi A printed 
catalogue of the collection was to be had at a book- 
seller's. Johnson expressed his admiration of the 
activity and diligence and good fortune of Mr. Green, 
in getting together, in his 8ituati<Nr, so great a variety 
of things; and Mr. Green* told| me that Johnson 
once said to him, '' Sir, I should as soon have thought 
of building a man of war, as of collecting such a 
museum.". Mr. Green*s obliging alacrity in shewing 
it was -very pleasing. His engraved portrait, with 
which he has favoured me, has a motto truly cha- 
racteristical of his disposition. ^ Nemo sibi vivat" 

A physician being mentim|id who had lost his 
practice, because his whimsicaw chan^ng his re- 
ligion had made people distrus^ul of him, I main- 
tained that this was unreasonable, as religion is un- 
connected with medical skill. Johnson. ^' Sir, it is 
not unreasonable; for whel^. peoplo* sep a man absurd 
in what they understand, they ^y conclude the 
same of hiin in what they do not understand. / If a 

drsician were to take to eating of tiorse^flesh, no-. 
[y would employ him ; though 'toe; jaay eat horse- 
flesh, and be a very skilful physician^ ;/If a man were 
educated in an absurd religion, his coii«uing to pro- 
fess it would not hurt him, though his oianging to it 
would." ' 

We drank tea and coflTee at Mr. Peter Garrick's, 
where was Mrs. Aston, one of the maiden sisters of 

• • 

1 [Fothergfll a Quaker, and Scfaomberg a Jew, had tlie greatest 
practice of any two phjrsicians of their time. B.] 
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Mrs. Walmsley^ wife of Johnson's first friend, and 
sister also of the lady of whom Johnson used to speak 
with the wannest admiration, by the name of Molly 
Aston, who was afterwards married to Captain Brodie 
of the navy. 

On Sunday, March S4, we break^Eusted with Mrs. 
Cobb, a widow lady, who lived in an agreeable se*- 
questered place close by the town, called the Friary, 
it having been formerly a religious house. She and 
her niece. Miss Adey, were great admirers of Dr. 
Johnson; and he behaved to them with a kindness 
and easy pleasantry, such as we see between old and 
intimate acquaintance. He accompanied Mrs. Cobb 
to St. Mary's church, and I went to the cathedral, 
where I was very much delighted with the musick, 
finding it to be peculiarly solemn, and accordant with 
the words of the service. 

We dined at Mr. Peter Crarrick's, who was in a 
very lively humour,, and verified Johnson's saying, 
that if he had cultivated gaiety as much as his 
brother David, he might have equally excelled in it. 
He was to-^day quit^ a London narrator, telling us a 
variety of anecdotes with that earnestness and at- 
tempt at mimickry which we usually find in the wits 
of tne metropolis. Dr. Johnson went with me to 
the catliedral in the afternoon. It was grand and 
pleasing to contemplate this illustrious writer, now 
rail of lame, worshipping in '^ the solemn temple" of 
his native city. 

' I returned to tea and cofiTee at Mr. Peter Gairick'sj 
and then found Dr. Johnson at the Reverend Mr. 
Seward's, C^on Residentiary, who inhabited the 
Bishop's palace, in which Mr. Walmsley lived, and 
which had been the scene of many happy hours in 
Johnson's early life. Mr. Seward had, with eccle- 
siastical hospitality and politeness, asked me in the 
morning, merely as a stranger, to dine with him ; 
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and in the afitemoon^ when I was introduced to him, 
he asked Dr. Johnson and me to spend the evening 
and sup with him. He was a genteel^ well-hred, dig- 
nified clei^jrman, had travelled with Lord Charles 
Fitzroy^ unde of the present Duke of Grafton^ who 
died when abroad^ and he had lived much in the 
great world. He was an ingenious and literary man, 
had published an edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and written verses in Dodsley's collection. His lady 
was the daughter of Mr. Hunter, Johnson's first 
schoolmaster. And now, for the first time, I had 
the pleasure of seeing his celebrated daughter. Miss 
Anna Seward, to whom I have since been indebted 
for many civilities^ as well as some obliging commu- 
nications concerning Johnson. 
- Mr. Seward mentioned to us the observations which 
he had made upon the strata of earth in volcanos, 
from which it appeared, that they were so very differ- 
ent in depth at miferent periods, that no calculation 
whatever could be made as to the time required for 
their formation. This fully refuted an anti-mosaical 
remark introduced into Captain Brydone's entertain- 
ing tour, I hope heedlessly, from a kind of vanity 
which IS too common in those who have not sufficiently 
studied the most important of all subjects. Dr. 
Johnson, indeed, had said before, independent of this 
observation, '^ Shall all the accumulated evidence of 
the history of the world; — ^shall the authority of 
what is unquestionably the most ancient writing, be 
overturned by an uncertain remark such as this ?" 

On Monday, March ^5, we breakfasted at Mrs. 
Lucy Porter's. Johnson had sent an express to Dr. 
Taylor's, acquainting him of oiu* being at Lichfield, 
ana Taylor had returned an answer that his post- 
chaise should come for us this day. While \re sat at 
breakfast. Dr. Johnson received a letter by the post, 
which seemed to agitate him very much. When he 
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had read it^ he exdainied, ^' One of the most dreadful 
things that has hs^ened in my time." The phrase 
my time, like the word age, is usually understood to 
refer to an event of a publick or general nature. I 
imagined something like an assassination of th^ King 
-^like a gunpowder plot carried into execution— or 
like another fire of London. When aaked^ *' What is 
it^ sir?" he answered, ^' Mr. Thrale has lost his only 
son !*' This was, no doubt, a very great affliction to 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, which their finends would con- 
sider accordingly ; but from the manner in which the 
intelligence of it was communicated by Johnson, it 
appeared for the moment to be oomparatiyely small. 
I, however, soon felt a sincere concern, and was curious 
to observe, how Dr. Johnson would be affected. He 
said, '^ This is a total extinction to their &mily, as 
much as if they were sold into captivity." Upon my 
mentioning that Mr. Thrale had daughters, who 
might inherit his wealth ; — " Daughters (said John- 
son, warmly), hell no more value his daughters than 
— " I was going to speak. — ^' Sir (said he), don't you 
know how you yourself think ? Sir, he wishes to pro* 
pagate his name." In short, I saw male succession 
strong in his mind, even where there was no name, 
no family of any long standing. I said, it was lucky 
he was not present when this misfortune happenedr 
Johnson. ^' It is lucky for me. People in distress 
never think that you feel enough." Boswbll. '' And, 
sir, they will have the hope of seeing you, which will 
be a relief in the mean time ; and when you get to 
them, the pain will be so far abated, that tney will be 
capable of being consoled by you, which, in the first 
violence of it, I believe, would not be the case.** 
Johnson. " No, sir; violent pain of mind, like vio- 
lent pain of body, must be severely felt." Boswbll. 
'M own, sir, I have not so much feeling for the 
distress of others, as some people havcy or pretend to 
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liave : but I know thi«^ that I wou^d do aJi in my 
power to relieve them." Johnson. *' Sir, it is affect- 
ation to pretend to feel the distress of others, as 
much as they do themselves. It is equally so, as if 
one should pretend to feel as much pain while a 
fnend^s leg is cutting off, as he does. No, sir ; you 
have expressed the rational and just nature of sym« 
pathy. I would have gone to the extremity of the 
earth to have preserved this boy." 

He was soon quite calm. The letter was from Mr. 
Thrale's derk, and concluded, '^ I need not say how 
much they wish to see you in London.'* He said, 
" We shall hasten back from Taylor's." 

Mrs. Lucy "Porter and some other ladies of the 
place talked a great deal of him when he was out of 
the room, not only with veneration but affection. It 
pleased me to fina that he was so much beloved in his 
native city. 

Mrs. Aston, whom I had seen the preceding night, 
and her sister, Mrs. Gastrel, a widow lady, had each 
a house and garden, and pleasure-ground, prettily 
situated upon Stowhill, a gentle eminence, adjoining 
to Lichfield. Johnson walked away to dinner there, 
leaving me by myself without any apology : I won- 
dered at this want of that fisicility of manners, from 
which a man has no difficulty in carrying a friend to 
a house where he is intimate ; I felt it very unpleasant 
to be thus left in solitude in a country town, where 
I was an entire stranger, and began to think myself 
unkindly deserted: but I was soon relieved, and con- 
vinced that my friend, instead of being deficient in 
delicacy, had conducted the matter with perfect pro- 
priety, for I received the following note in his hand- 
writing : *^ Mrs. Gastrel, at the lower house on Stow- 
hill, desires Mr. BoswelKs company to dinner at two.*' 
I accepted of the invitation, and had here another 
proof how amiable his character was in the opinion of 
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those who knew him best. I was not informed, till 
afterwards, that Mrs. Gastrel's husband was the 
clergyman who, while he lived at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, where he was proprietor of Shakspeare's garaen^ 
with Gothick barbarity cut down his mulberry-tree, ' 
and, as Dr. Johnson told me, did it to vex his neigh- 
bours. His lady, I have reason to believe, on the 
same authority, participated in the guilt of what the 
enthusiasts or our immortal bard deem almost a 
species of sacrilege. 

After dinner. Dr. Johnson wrote a letter to Mrs. 
Thrale, on the death of her son. I said it would be 
very distressing to Thrale, but she would soon forget 
it, as she had so many things to think of. Johnson. 
'' No, sir, Thrale will forget it fyrst. She has many- 
things that slie may think of. He has many things 
that he must think of." This was a very just remark 
upon the different effects of those light pursuits which 
occupy a vacant and easy mind, and those serious en- 
gagements which arrest attention, and keep us from 
brooding over srief. 

He observed of Lord Bute, " It was said of Au- 
gustus, that it would have been better for Rome that 
he had never been bom, or had never died. So it 
would have been better for this nation if Lord Bute 
had never been minister, or had never resigned.** 

In the evening we went to the Town^iall, which 
was converted into a temporary theatre, and saw 
" Theodosius," with " The Stratf(xrd Jubilee." I wds 
happy to see Dr. Johnson sitting in a conspicuous 
part of the pit, and receiving aSectionate. homage 
irom all his acquaintance. We were quite gay and 
merry. I afterwards mentioned to him that Leon- 

1 See an accurate and animated statement of Mr. Gastrers bar- 
barify, by Mr. Malone, in a note on " Some account of the Life 
of William Shakspeare,** prefixed to his admirable edition of that 
Poet's works, voL i. p. 118. 
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demned myself for being so^ when -poor Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale were in such distress. Johnson. " You are 
wrong, sir ; twenty years hence Mr. and Mrs. Thrale 
will not suffer much pain from the death of their 
son. Now, sir, you are to consider, that distance of 
place, as well as distance of time, operates upon the 
human feelings. I would not have you be gay in 
the presence of the distressed^ because it would shock 
them ; but you may be gay at a distance. Pain for 
the loss of a friend, or of a relation whom we love, is 
occasioned by the want which we feeL In time the 
vacuity is fiued with something else; or sometimes 
the vacuity closes up of itself." 

Mr. Seward and Mr. Pearson, another clergymao 
here, supped with us at our inn, and after they l6ft Us, - 
we sat up late as we used to do in London. 

Here I shall record some fragments of my friend's 
conversation during this jaunt. 

^^ Marriage, sir^ is much more necessary to a man 
than to a woman : for he is much less aide to supply 
himself with domestick comforts. You will recollect 
my saying to some ladies the other day, that I had 
often wondered why young women should marry, as 
they have so much more freedom, and so much more 
attention paid to them while ^unmarried^ than when 
married. I indeed did not mention the strong reason 
for their marrying — ihemechanical reason." Bos well. 
*' Why that is b. strong one. But does not imagina* 
tion make it much more important than it is in 
reality ? Is it not, to a certain degree, a delusion in 
us as well as in women?" Johnson. "Why yes, 
sir; but it is a delusion that is always beginning again.1' 
Bos WELL. '^ I don t know but there is upon the whole 
more misery than happiness produced by that passion." 
Johnson. ^^ I don't think so, sir." 

" Never speak of a man in his own presence. It 
is always indelicate, and may be offensive." 

vol. III. .• s 
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" Questioning is not the mode of oonversatioi^ 
nunong gentlemen. It ie assuming a superiority^ and 
it is particularly wrong to question a man concerning 
himself. There may be parts of his former life which 
he may not wish to be made known to other persons^ 
or even brought to his own recollection." 

'^ A man should be careful never to tell tales of 
himself to his dwn disadvantage. People may be 
amused and laugh at the time, but they will be re- 
membered and brought out against him upon some 
subsequent occasion." 

" Much may be done if a man puts his whole mind 
to a particular object. By doing so, Norton* has 
made himself the great lawyer that he is allowed 
tobe." 

I mentioned an acquaintance -of mine, a sectary, 
who was a very religious man, who not only attended 
regularly on publick worship with those of his com- 
munion, but made a particular study of the Scriptures, 
and even wrote a commentary on some parts of them, 
yet was known to be very licentious in indulging 
nimself with women ; maintaining that men are to be 
caved by faith alone, and that the Christian religion 
had not prescribed any fixed rule for the intercourse 
between the sexes. Johnson. " Sir, there is no 
trusting to that crazy piety.*' 

I observed that it was strange how well Scotchmen 
were known to one another in their own country, 
though bom in very distant counties ; for we do not 
find that the gentlemen of neighbouring counties in 
England are mutually known to each other. Johnson, 
with his usual acuteness, at once saw and explained 
the reason of this; "Why, sir, you have Edinburgh, 
where the gentlemen from all your counties meet, and 

1 [Sir Fletcher NortoD, afterwards Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and in 1782 cre»Ced Baron Grantley. M.] 
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which is not so large but thev are all known. There 
is no such common place of collection in England^ 
except London^ where from its great size and dif- 
fusion^ many of those who reside in contiguous 
counties of England may long remain unknown to 
each other.** 

On Tuesday, March 26, there came for us an 
equipage properly suited to a wealthy well-beneficed 
clergyman: Dr. Taylor's large,' roomy post-chaise, 
drawn by four stout plump horses, and driven by two 
steady jolly postillions, which couTeyed us to Ash- 
bourne; where I found my irienas schoolfellow 
living upon an establishment perfectly correspondii^ 
with his substantial creditable equipage : his house, 
garden, pleasure-grounds, table, m short every thing 
good, and no scantiness ;uipearing. Every man 
should form such a plan cf living as he can execute 
completely. Let him not draw an outline wider than 
he can fill up. I have seen many skeletons of shew 
aod magnificence which excite at once ridicule and 
pity. Dr. Taylor had a good estate of his own, and 
good preferment in the church, being a prebendary 
of Westminster, and rector of Bosworth. He was a 
diligent justice of the peace, and presided over the 
town of Ashbourne, to the inhabitants of which I was 
told he was very liberal ; and as a proof of this it was 
mentioned to me, he had, the preceding winter, dis- 
tributed two hundred poimds among such of them as 
stood in need of his assistance. He had consequently 
a considerable political interest in the county of 
Derby, which he employed to support the Devonshire 
family; for though the schoolfellow and friend of 
Johnson, he was a Whig. 1 could not perceive in his 
character much congeniality of any sort with that of 
Johnson, who, however, said to me, *' Sir, he has a 
very strong understanding." His size, and figure^ 
and countenance, and manner, were that of a hearty 
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English 'Squire^ with the parson super-induced : and 
I took particular notice of liis ujmer-senrant, Mr. 
Peters, a decent grave man^ in purple clothes^ and a 
large white wig, like the butler or major domo of a 
bishop. 

Dr. Johnson and Dr. Taylor met with great cor- 
diality; and Johnson soon gave him the same sad 
account of their schoolfellow, Congreve, that he had 
given to Mr. Hector; ad<Hng' a remark of such 
moment to the rational conduct of a man in the de- 
cline of life, that deserves to be imprinted upon every 
mind : " Tliere is nothing against which an old man 
should be so much upon his guard as putting himself 
to nurse.*' Innumerable have been the melancholy 
instances of men once distinguished for firmness, 
resolution, and spirit, who in their latter days have 
been governed like children, by interested female 
artifice. 

Dr. Taylor commended a physician who was known 
to him and Dr. Johnson, and said, ^^ I fight many 
battles for him, as many people in the country dislike 
him." Johnson. " But you should consider, sir, 
that by every one of your victories he is a loser ; for, 
every man of whom you get the better will be very 
angry, and resolve not to employ him; whereas if 
people get the better of you in argument about him, 
they'll think, *'^ We'll send for Dr. ***** never- 
th'eless.* " This was an observation deep and sure 
in human nature. 

Next day we talked of a book in which an eminent 
judge was arraigned before the bar of the publick, as 
having pronounced an unjust decision m a great 
cause. Dr. Johnson maintained that this publication 
would not give any uneasiness to the judge. '^ For 
(said he), eith*er he acted honestly, or he meant to do 
injustice. If he acted honestly, his own conscious- 
ness will protect him ; if he meant to do injustice, he 
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win be glad to see the man who attacks him so much 
vexecL" 

Next day^ as Dr. Johnson had acquainted Dr. 
Taylor of the reason for his returning speedily to 
London^ it was resolved that we should set out after 
dinner. A few of Dr. Taylor *s neighbours were his 
guests that day. 

Dr. Johnflson talked 'with approbation of one who 
had attained to the state of the philosophical wise 
man J that is^ to have no want of any thing. *' Then^ 
sir (said I), the savage is a wise man." " Sir (said he), 
I do not mean simply being without^ — but not having 
a want." I maintained, against this proposition, that 
it was better to have fine clothes, for instance, than 
not to feel the want of them. Johnson. '^ No, sir ; 
'fine clothes are good only as they supply the want of 
other means of procuring resjiect. Was Charles the 
Twelfth, think you, less respected for his coarse blue 
coat and black stock? And you find the King of 
Prussia dresses plain, because the dignity of his cha- 
racter is sufficient." I here brought myself into a 
scrape, for I heedlessly said, " Would not you, sir, be 
the better for velvet embroidery?" Johnson. " Sir, 
you put an end to all argument when you introduce 
your opponent himself. Have you no better manners ? 
There is your want" I apologised by saying, I had 
mentioned him as an instance of one who wanted as 
little as any man in the world, and yet, perhaps, 
might receive some additional lustre from dress. 

Having left Ashbourne in the evening, we stopped 
to change horses at Derby, and availed ourselves of a 
moment to enjoy the conversation of my countryman. 
Dr. Butter, then physician there. He was in great 
indignation because Lord Mountstuart's bill for a 
Scotch militia had been lost. Dr. Johnson was as 
violent against it. " I am glad (said he) that Par- 
liament has had the spirit to throw it out. You 

s 3 
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wanted to take advantage of the timidity of our 
scoundrels ;" (meanings I suppose, the ministry).- It 
may be observed, that he used the epithet scoundrel, 
very commonly, not quite in the sense in which it is 
generally understood, but as a strong term of disap- 
probation; as when he abruptly answered Mrs. 
Thrale, who had asked him how he did, '^ Ready ta 
become a scoundrel, madam ; with a little more 
spoiling you will, I think, make me a complete 
rascal :" ' — ^he meant, easy to become a capricious and 
self-indulgent valetudinarian ; a character for which 
I have heard him express great disgust. 

Johnson had with him upon this jaunt, " H PaU 
merino d* JngkiUerra" a romance praised by Cer- 
vantes ; but did not like it much. He said, he read 
it for the language, by way of preparation for his 
Italian expedition. — We lay this night at Lough- 
borough. 

On Thursday, March 28, we pursued our jommey. 
I mentioned that old Mr. Sheridan complained of the 
ingratitude of Mr. Wedderbume and General Fraser^ 
who had been much obliged to him when they were 
young Scotchmen entering upon life in England. 
Johnson. " Why, sir, a man is very apt to complain 
of the ingratituae of those who have risen £xr above 
him. A man when he gets into a higher sphere, 
into other habits of life> cannot keep up idl his former 
connections. Then, sir, those, who knew him for- 
merly upon a level with themselves, may think that 
they ought still to be treated as on a level, which 
cannot be; and an acquaintance in a former situation 
may bring out things which it would be very dis- 
agreeable to have mentioned before higher company, 
though, perhaps, every body knows of them.'* He 
placed this subject in a new light to me, and shewed^ 

1 Anecdotes of Johnson, p. 176'* 
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that a man who has risen in the world must not he 
condemned too harshly^ for being distant to former 
acquaintance; even though he may have been much 
obliged to them. It is^ no doubt^ to be wished^ th^t 
a proper degree of attention should be shewn by great 
men to their esurly friends. But if either from obtuse 
insensibility to difference of situation^ or presumptu- 
ous forwardness^ which will not submit evien to an 
exteriour observance of it, the dignity of high place 
cannot be preserved, when they are admitted into the 
company of those raised above the state in which 
they once were, encroachment must be repelled, and 
the kinder feelings sacrificed. To one of the very 
fortunate persons whom I have mentioned, namely, 
Mr. Wedderbijirne, now Lord Loughborough, I must 
do the justice to relate, that I have been assured by 
another early acquaintance of his, old Mr. Macklin, 
who assisted in improving his pronunciation, that he 
found him very grateful. Macklin, I suppose, had 
not pressed upon his elevation with so much eager- 
ness, as the gentleman who complained of him. Dr. 
Johnsons remark as to the jealousy entertained of our 
friends who rise far above us, is certainly very just. 
By this was withered the early friendship between 
Charles Townshend and Akenside ; and many similar 
instances might be adduced. 

He said, '^ It is<;ommonly a weak man, who marries 
for love." We then talked of marrying women of 
fortune ; and I mentioned a common remark, that a 
man may be, upon the whole, richer by marrying a 
woman with a very small portion, because a woman of 
fortune will be proportionally expensive; whereas 
a woman who brings none wiU be very moderate 
in expenses. John>son. '^ Depend upon it, sir, this 
is not true. A woman of fortune bemg used to the 
handling of money, spends it judiciously: but a 
woman who gets the command of money for the 
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fint time upon her marriage, has such a gust in 
fipending it, that she throws it away with great 
jprofusion." 

He praised the ladies of the^ present age, insisting 
that they were more faithfiil to their husbands, and 
more virtuous in every respect, than in former times, 
because their understandings were better cultivated. 
It was an undoubted proof of his good sense and good 
disposition, that he was never querulous, never prone 
to inveigh agaiiist the present times, as is so common 
when superficial minds are on the ^t. On the con- 
trary, he was willing to speak favourably of his own 
age ; and^ indeed, maintained its superiority in every 
respect, except in ita reverence for government ; the 
relaxation of which he imputed, as its grand cause> 
to the shock which our monarchy received at the 
Revolution, though necessary ; and secondly, to the 
timid concessions made to faction by successive ad- 
ministrations in the reign of his present Majesty. I 
am happy to think, that he lived to see the Crown at 
last recover its just influence. 

At Leicester we read in the news-paper that 
Dr. James was dead. I thought that tne death 
of an old schoolfellow, and one with whom he had 
lived a good deal in London, would have affected my 
fellow-traveller much : but he only said, ^' Ah ! poor 
Jamy,'* Afterwards, however, when we were in the 
chaise, he said, with more tenderness, '^ Since I set 
out on this jaunt, I have lost an -old friend and a 
young one ; — Dr. James, and poor Harry," (meaning 
Mr. Thrale's son). 

Having lain at St. Alban's, on Thursday, March S8, 
we breakfasted the next morning at Barnet. I ex- 

Sressed to him a weakness of mind which I could not 
elp; an uneasy apprehension that my wife and 
children, who were at a great distance from me, 
might, perhaps, be ill. " Sir (said hc)^ consider how 
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foolish you would think it in them to be apprehensive 
that t/ou are ill." This sudden turn relieved me for 
the moment ; but I afterwards perceived it to be an 
ingenious fallacy. ' I mighty to be sure^ be satisfied 
that they had no reason to be apprehensive about me, 
because I kneu) that I myself was well : but we might 
have a mutual anxiety, without the charge of folly ; 
because each was, in some degree, uncertain as to the 
condition of the other. 

I enjoyed the luxury of our approach to London, 
that metropolis which we both loved so much, for the 
high and varied intellectual pleasure which it fur- 
nishes. I experienced immediate happiness while 
whirled along with such a companion, and said to 
him, " Sir, you observed one day at General Ogle- 
thorpe's, that a man is never happy for the present, 
but when he is drunk: Will you not add, — or when 
driving rapidly in a post-chaise?" Johnson. "No, 
sir, you are driving rapidly yrom something, or to 
something." 

Talking of melancholy, he said, '^ Some men, 
and very thinking men too, have not those vexing 
thoughts.'^ Sir Joshua Reynolds is the same all the 

1 [Surely it is no faUacy, but a sound and rational argument. 
He who is perfectly well, and apprehensive concerning the state of 
another at a distance from him, knows to a certainty, diat the fears 
of that person concerning his health are imaginary and delusive; 
and hence has a rational ground for supposing that his own appre- 
hensions concerning his absent wife or fHend are equally im- 
founded. M.] 

2 The phrase " vexing thoughts,** is, I think, very expressive. 
It has been familiar to me from my childhood ; for it is to be found 
in the '^ Psalms in Metre,** used in the churches (I believ e I 
should say kirks) of Scotland, Psal. xliii v. 5. j^^^^^k 

" Why ait thou then cast down, my soul f :V / ?,/ - \l.^ 
What should discourage thee ? \ ^'- ' , , »;"i 

And why with vexing thoughts art tliou ^ ^ . - . ^ J 
Disquieted in me ?" '"^w^.*-**^ 
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year round. Beauclerk^ except when ill and in pain^ 
IS the same. But I believe most men have them in 
the degree in which they are capable of having them. 
If I were in the country^ and were distressed by that 
malady, I would force myself to take a book ; and 
every time I did it I should find it the easier. Me- 
lancholy, indeed, should be diverted by every means 
but drinking." 

We stopped at Messieurs Dillys, booksellers in the 
Poultry ; from whence he humed away, in a hackney 
coach, to Mr. Thrale's in the Borough. I cd,lled at 
his house in the evening, having promised to acquaint 
Mrs. Williams of his safe retiun ; when, to my siir- 
]/rise, I found him sitting with her at tea, ana, as I 
thought, not in a very good humour : for, it seems, 
when he had got to Mr. Thrale's, he found the coach 
was at the door waiting to carry Mrs. and Mis3 
Thrale, and Signor Baretti, their Italian master, to 
Bath. This was not shewing the attention which 
might have been expected to the " Guide, Philosopher, 
and Friend ;" the imlac who had hastened from the 
country to console a distressed mother, who he un- 
derstood was very anxious for his return. They had, 
I found, without ceremony, proceeded <m ^eir in- 
tended journey. I was gUd to understand from him 
that it was still resolved that his tour to Italy with 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale should i;ake place, of which he 
had entertained some doubt, on account of the loss 
which they had suffered ; and his doubts afterwards 
appeared to be well-founded. He observed, indeed 
very justly, that " their loss was an additional reason 

Some allowance must no doubt be made for early prepossenion. 
But at a maturer period of life, after looking at various' metrical 
versions of tbe Psalms, I am well satisfied that the version used in 
Scotland, is, upon the whole, the best ; and that it is vain to think 
of having a better. It has in general a simplicity and uncHon of 
sacred Poesy; and in many parts its transfusion is admirable. 
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for their going abroad; and if it had not been fixed 
that he should have been one of the party, he would 
force them out ; but he would not advise them unless 
his advice was asked, lest they might suspect that he 
recommended what he wishM. on his own account." 
I was not pleased that his intimacy with Mr. Thrale's 
family, though it no doubt contributed much to his 
comfort and enjoyment, was not without some degree 
of restraint : not, as has been grossly suggested, that 
it was required of him as a task to talk for the enter*- 
tainment of them and their company ; but that he 
was not quite at his ease; whicn, nowever, might 
partly be owing to his own honest pride — that dig- 
nity of mind which is always jealous of appearing too 
compliant. 

On Sunday, March 31, I called on* him, and 
shewed him as a curiosity which I had discovered, his 
" Translation of Lobo*s Account of Abyssinia," which 
Sir John Pringle had lent me, it bemg then little 
known as one of his works. He said, ^'Take no 
notice of it," or ^' don't talk of it." He seemed to 
think it beneath him, though done at six-and-twenty. 
I said to him, " Your style, sir, is much improved 
since you translated this.*' He answered with a sort 
of triumphant smile, " Sir, I hope it is." 

On Wednesday, April 3, in the morning I found 
him very biisy putting his bboks in order, and as 
they were generally very old ones, clouds of dust 
were flying around him. He had on a pair of large 
gloves 8u<£ as hedgers use. His present appearance 
put me in mind of my uncle Dr. Boswell's description 
of him, "A robust genius, born to grapple with 
whole libraries." 

I gave him an account of a conversation which had 
passed between me and Captain Cook, the day before, 
at dinner at Sir John Pnngle's ; and he was much 
pleased with the conscientious accuracy of that cele- 
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brated circumnavigator, who set me right as to many 
of the exaggerated accounts given by Dr. Hawkes- 
worth of his Voyages. I told him that while I was 
with the Captain, I catched the enthusiasm of curr- 
osity and adventure, and felt a strong inclination to 
go with him on his next voyage. Johnson. ^' Why, 
sir, a man does feel so, till he considers how very 
little he can learn from stfch voyages.** Bos well. 
" But one is carried away with the general grand and 
indistinct notion of A Voyage round the World." 
Johnson. " Yes, sir, but a man is to guard himself 
against taking a thing in general." I said t was 
certain that a great part of what we are told by the 
travellers to the South Sea must be conjecture, be- 
cause they had not enough of the language of those 
countries to understand so much as they have related. 
Objects falling under the observation of the senses 
might be clearly known ; but every thing intellectual, 
every thing abstract — ^politicks, morals, and religion, 
must be darkly guessed. Dr. Johnson was of the 
same opinion. He upon another occasion, when 
a friend mentioned to him several extraordinary facts, 
as communicated to him by the circumnavigators, 
slily observed, '* Sir, I never before knew how much 
I was respected by these gentlemen; they told me 
none of these things." 

He had been in company with Omai, a native of 
one of the South Sea Islands; after he h^d been sontie 
time in this country. He was struck with the ele-. 
gance of his behaviour, and accounted for it thus: 
'^Sir, he l\ad passed his time, while in England, 
only in the best company ; so that all that he ^ad 
acquired of our manners was genteel. As a proof of 
this, sir. Lord Mulgi*ave and he dined one day at 
Streatham ; they sat with their back9 to the fight 
fronting me, so that I could not see distinctly ; and 
there was so little of the savage in Omai, that I was 
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afraid to speak to either^ lest I should mistake one for 
the other. ' 

We agreed to dine to-day at the Mitre-tavern, 
after the rising of the House of Lords, where a branch 
of the litigation concerning the Douglas Estate, hi 
which I was one of the counsel,, was to come on. I 
brought with me Mr. Murray, Solicitor-General of 
Scotland, now one of the Judges of the Court of 
Session, with the title of Lord Henderland. I men- 
tioned Mr. Solicitor's relation. Lord Charles Hay, 
with whom I knew Dr. Johnson had been acquainted. 
Johnson. " I wrote something for Lord Charles; 
and I thought he had nothing to fear from a court- 
martial. I suffered a great loss when he died; he 
was a mighty pleasing man in conversation, and a 
reading man. The character of a soldier is high. 
They who stand forth the foremost in danger, for the 
community, have the respect of mankind. An officer 
is much more respected th§.n any other man who has 
as little money. , In a commercial country, money 
will always purchase respect. But you find, an 
officer, who has, properly^aking, no money, is 
every where well received and treated with attention. 
The character of a soldier always stands him in stead." 
Bo SWELL. '^ Yet, sir, I think that common soldiers 
are worse thought of than other men in the same 
rank of life; such as labourers." Johnson. "Why, 
sir, a common soldier, is usually a very gross man, 
and aiy quality which procures tespect may be over- 
whelmed by grossoess. A man of learning may be sq 
vicious or so ridiculous that you cannot respect him. 
A common soldier, too, generally eats more .than he 
can pay for. But when a common soldier is civil in 
his quarters, his red coat procures him a degree of 
respect." The peculiar respect paid to the military 
character in France was mentioned. Boswell. '^ I 
should think that where military men are so numer- 

VOL. III. T 
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ous, ihej would be less valued as not being rare." 
Johnson. " Nay, sir, wherever a particular character 
or profession is high in the estimation of a people, 
those who are of it will be valued above other men. 
We value an Englishman high in this country, and 
yet Englishmen are not rare in it." 

Mr. Murray praised the ancient philosophers for 
the candour and good humour with which those of 
different sects disputed with each other. Johnson. 
'' Sir, they disputed with good humour, because they 
were not in earnest as to religion. Had the ancients 
been serious in their belief, we should not have had 
their Gods exhibited in the manner we find them 
represented in the Poets. The people would not 
have suffered it. They disputed with good humour 
upon the fanciful theories, because they were not 
int^ested in the truth of them: when a man has 
nothing to lose, he may be in good humour with his 
opponent. Accordingly you see in Lucian, the Epi« 
curean, who argues only neeatively, keeps his temper ; 
the Stdick, who has someUdng positive to preserve^ 
grows angry. Being angrv with one who oontroverto 
an opinion which you value, is a necessary conse- 
quence of the uneasiness whidi you feel. Every man 
who attacks my belief, diminishes in some degree my 
confidence in it, and therefore makes me uneasy ; and 
I am angry with him who makes me uneasy. Those 
only who believed in revelation have been angry at 
having their faith called in question; because they 
only had something upon which they could rest as 
matter of hct" Murray. '' It seems to me^tfaat we 
are not angry at a man for controverting an opinion 
which we believe and value; we rather pjty him." 
Johnson. "Why, sir; to be 'sure when you wish a 
oian to have that belief which you think is of infinite 
advantage, you wish well to him ; but your primary 
consideration is your own quiet. If a madman were 
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to come iuto this room with a stick in his hand^ no 
doubt we should pity the state of his mind ; but our 
primary consideration would be to take care of our- 
selves. We should knock him down firsts and pity 
him afterwards. No, sir; every man will dispute 
with great good humour upon a subject in which he 
is not interested. I will dispute very calmly upon 
the probability of another man's son being hanged; 
but if a man zealously enforces the probability that 
my own son will be hanged, I shall certainly not be 
in a very good humour with him." I added this 
illustration, ^' If a man endeavours to convince me 
that my wife, whom I love very much, and in whom 
I place great confidence, is a disagreeable woman, 
and is even unfaithful to me, I shall be very angry, 
for he is putting me in fear of being unhappy." 
Murray. " But, sir, truth will always bear an ex* 
amination." Johnson. " Yes, sir, but it is painful 
to be forced to defend it. Consider, sir, how should 
you like, though conscious of your innocence, to be 
tried before a jury for a capital crime, once a week." 
We talked of education at great schools; the 
advantages and disadvantages of which Johnson dis- 
played in a luminous manner; but his arguments 
preponderated so much in favour of the benefit which 
a boy of good parts might receive at one of them, 
that I have reason to believe Mr. Murray was very 
much influenced by what he had heard to-^ay, in his 
determination to send his own son to Westminster 
school. — I have acted in the same manner with regard 
to my own two aons ; having placed the eldest at 
Eton, and the secopd at Westminster. I cannot say 
which is best. But in justice to both those noble 
seminaries, I with high satisfaction declare, that my 
boys have derived from them a great deal of good, 
and no evil : and I trust they will, like Horace, be 
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grateful to their father for giving them so valuable 
an education. 

. I introduced the topick^ which is often ignorantly 
urged, that the Universities of England are too rich ;* 
so that learning does not flourish in them as it would 
do, if those who teach had smaller salaries, and de- 
pended on their assiduity for a great part of their 
income. Johnson. " Sir, the very reverse of this is 
the truth; the English Universities are not rich 
enough. Our fellowships are only sufStdent to sup- 
port a man during his studies to fit him for the world, 
and accordingly in general they are held no longer 
than till an opportunity offers of getting away. Now 
and then, perhaps, there is a fellow who grows old in 
his college ; but this is against his will, unless he be 
a man very indolent indeed. A hundred a year is 
reckoned a good fellowship, and that is no more than 
is necessary to keep a man decently as a scholar. We 
do not allow our fellows to marry, because we consider 
academical institutions as preparatory to a settlement 
in the world. It is only by being employed as a 
tutor, that a fellow can obtain, any thing more than a 
livelihood. To be sure a man, who has enough with- 
out teaching, will probably not teach ; for we would 
all be idle if we could. In the same manner, a man 
who is to get nothing by teaching, will not exert 
himself. Gresham-College was intended as a place of 
instruction for London ; able professors were to read 
lectures gratis, they contrived to have no scholars ; 
whereas, if they had been allowed to receive but six- 
pence a lecture from each scholar, they would have 
been emulous to have had many scholars. Every 

1 Dr. Adajn Smith, who was for some time a professor in the 
University of Glasgow, has uttered, in his " Wealth of Nations,** 
some reflections upon this subject which are certainly not wdl 
founded, and seem to be invidious. 
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body will agree that it should be the interest of those 
who teach to have scholars; and this is the case in 
our Universities. That they are too rich is certainly 
not true ; for they have nothing good enough to keep 
a man of eminent learning with uiem for his life. In 
the foreign Universities a professorship is a high 
thing. It is as much almost as a man can make by 
his learning ; and therefore we find the most learned 
men abroad are in the Universities. It is not so 
with us. Oiu* Universities are impoverished of 
learnings by the penury of their provisions. I wish 
there were many places of a thousand a year at Ox- 
ford> to keep first-rate men of learning from Quitting 
the University." Undoubtedly if this were tne case^ 
Literature would have a still greater dignity and 
splendour at Oxford^ and there would be grander 
living sources of instruction. 

I mentioned Mr. Maclaurin's uneasiness on account 
of a degree of ridicule carelessly thrown on his de- 
' ceased father^ in Goldsmith's ''History of Animated 
Nature^" in which that celebrated mathematician is 
represented as being subject to fits of yawning so 
violent as to render him incapable of proceeding in 
his lecture ; a story altogether unfounded^ but for the 
publication of which the law would give no repara- 
tion. * This led us to agitate the question^ whether 
legal redress could be obtained^ even when a man's 
deceased relation was calumniated in a publication. 
Mr. Murray maintained there should be reparation^ 
unless the authour could justify himself by proving 
the fact. Johnson. ''Sir^ it is of so mudi more 
consequence that truth should be told^ than that in- 

1 Dr. Goldsmith was dead before Mr. M adauiin disoorered the 
hicUcarous eirour. But Mr. Noiuse, the bookseUer, who was the 
proprieior o( the work, upon being niplied to by Sir John Piingle, 
agreed very handsomefy to have the leaf on whidi it was contained 
cancelled, and re*printed without it^ at his own expense. 

T 3 
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dividuals should not be made uneasy, that it is much 
better that the law does not restrain writing freely 
concerning the char^ters of the dead. Damages 
will be given to a man wlio is calumniated in his life- 
time, because he may be hurt in his worldly interest^ 
or at least hurt in his mind : but the law does not 
regard that uneasiness which a man feels on having 
his ancestor calumniated. That is too nice. Let him 
deny what is said, and let the matter have a fair chance 
by discussion. But if a man could say nothing against 
a character but what he can prove, history could not 
be written ; for a great deal is known of men of which 
proof cannot be brought. A minister may be noto- 
riously known to take bribes, and yet you may not 
be able to prove it." Mr. Murray suggested, that 
the authour should be obliged to shew some sort of 
evidence, though he would not require a strict legal 
proof: but Johnson firmly and resolutely opposed any 
restraint whatever, as adverse to a free investigation 
of the characters of mankind. ' 

I What Doctor Johnson has here said, is undoubtedly good 
sense : yet I am afraid that law, though defined by Lord Coke 
^^ the perfection of reason," i^ not altc^ther with him ; for it is 
held in the books, that an attack on the reputation even of a dead 
n}83, may be punished as a libel, because tending to a breach of 
the peace. There is, however, J believe, no modem decided case 
to that effect In the King's Bench, Trinity Term, 1790, the 
question occurred on occasion of an indictment, TJie King v. 
Topham^ who, as a proprietor of a newspaper entitled '^ The 
World,*' was found guilty of a libel against Earl Gowper, de> 
ceased, because certain m^urious charges against his Lordship were 
published in that paper. An arrest of judgement having been 
moved for, the case was afterwards solemnly argued. My friend 
Mr. Const, whom I delight in having an opportunity to praise, 
not only for his abilities but his manners ; a gentleman whose an- 
cient Gennan blood has been mellowed in England, and who may 
be truly said to unite the Baron and the BarrUter^ was one of the 
Counsel for Mr. Topham. He displaved much learning and in- 
genuity upon the general question ; which, however, was not de- 
cided, as the Court granted an arrest chiefly on the infonnality of 
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On Thursday, April 4, having called on Dr. John* 
son, I said/ it was a pity that truth was not so finn aa 
to bid defiance to all attacks, so that it might he shot 
at as much as people chose to attempt, and yet 
remain unhurt. Johnson. " Then, sir, it would not 
be shot at. Nobody attempts to dispute that two and 
two make four : but with contest sconcerning moral 
truth, human passions are generally mixed, and 

the indictment. "So man has a higher reverence for the law of 
Enghmd than I have ; but, with all deference, I cannot help think- 
ing, that prosecution by indictment, if a defendant is never to be 
allowed to justify, must often be very oppressive, unless Juries, 
whom I am more and more confirmed in holding to be judges of 
law as well as of fact, resolutely interpose. Of late an act of Par- 
liament has passed declaratory of their full right to one as weQ as 
the other, in matter of Ubel ; and the bill having been brought in 
by a popular gentleman, many of his party have In most extra- 
vagant terms declaimed on the wonderful acquisition to the liberty 
of the press. For my own part I ever was clearly of opinion that 
this ri^t was inherent in the very constitution of a Jury, and in- 
deed in sense and reason inseparable from their important function. 
To establish it, therefore, by statute, is, I think, narrowing its 
foundation, which is the broad and deep basis of Common Law. 
Would it not rather weaken the right of primogeniture, or any 
other old and universally-acknowledged right, should the l^;is- 
lature pass an act in favour of it ? In my ^^ Letter to the People 
of Scotland, against diminishing the number of the Lords of 
Session," published in 1735, there is the following passage, which, 
as a concise, and I hope a fair and rational state of the matter, 1 
presume to quote : '^ The Juries of England are Judges of law 
as well as olfact in many civily and in all criminal trials. That 
my piindples of reHitance may not be misapprehended any more 
than my principles of suhmissiony I protest that I should be the 
last man in the world to encourage Juries to cpntradict rashly, 
wantonly, or perversely, the opinion of the Judges. On the con- 
trary, I would have mem listen respectfully to the advice they 
receive from the Bench, by which they may often be well directed 
in forming their own optnion; which, ^ and not another's,' is the 
opinion they are to return upon their oaths. But where, after 
due attention to all that the Judge has said, they are deddedly 
of a different opinion from him, they have not only a power and 
a rights but they are lound in conscience to bring in a verdict ac- 
cordingly." , 
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therefore it must ever be liable to assault and misre- 
{»<esentation." 

On Friday, April 5, being Good Friday, after having 
attended the morning service at St. Clement's church, 
I walked home with Johnson. We talked of the 
Roman Catholick religion. Johnson. " In the bar- 
barous ages, sir, priests and people 'were equally de- 
ceived ; but afterwards there were gross corruptions 
introduced by the clergy, such aa indulgences to 
priests to have concubines, and the worship of images, 
not, indeed, inculcated, but knowingly permitted." 
He strongly censured the licensed stews at Rome. 
BoswELL. " So then, sir, you would allow of no ir- 
regular intercourse whatever between the sexes?" 
Johnson. " To be sure I would not, sir. I would 
punish it much more than it is done, and so restrain 
It. In all countries there has been fornication, as in 
all countries there has been theft ; but there may be 
more or less of the one, as well as of the other, in 
proportion to the force of law. All men will natu- 
rally commit fornication, as all men will naturally 
steal. And, sir, it is very absurd to argue, as has 
been often done, that prostitutes arc necessary to 
prevent the violent effects of ap])etite from violating 
the decent order of life ; nay, should be permitted, m 
order to preserve the chastity of our wives and daugh- 
ters. Depend upon it, sir, severe laws, steadily 
enforced, would be sufficient against those evils, and 
would promote marriage." 

I stated to him this case : — ^' Suppose a man has 
a daughter, who he knows has been seduced, but .her 
misfortune is concealed from the world; should he 
keep her in hia house ? Would he not, by doing so, 
be accessary to imposition ? And, perhaps, a worthy, 
unsuspecting man might come and marry this woman, 
unless the father inform him of the truth," Johnson. 
*' Sir, he is accessary to no imposition. His daughter 
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is in his house ; and if a man courts her^ he takes his 
chance. If a friend^ or^ indeed^ if any man asks his 
opinion whether he should marry her, he ought to 
advise him against it, without telling why, hecauae 
his real opinion is then required. Or, if he has other 
daughters who know of her frailty, he ought not to 
keep her in his house. You are to consider the state 
of life is this ; we are to judge of one another's cha« 
racters as well as we can ; and a man is not bound in 
honesty or honour, to tell us the faults of his daughter 
or of himself. ' A man who has debauched his friend's 
daughter is not obliged to say to every body — " Take 
care of me; don't let me into your house without 
' suspicion. I once debauched a friend's daughter. I 
may debauch yours.'* 

• Mr. Thrale called upon him, and appeared to bear 
the loss of his son witn a manly composure. There 
was no affectation about him; and he talked, as 
usual, upon indifferent subjects. He seemed to me to 
hesitate 'as to the intended Italian tour, on which, I 
flattered myself, he and Mrs. Thrale and Dr. Johnson 
were soon to set out ; and, therefore, I pressed it as 
much as I could. I mentioned that Mr. Beauclerk 
had said, that Baretti, whom they were to carry with 
them, would keep them so long in the little towns of 
his own district, that they would not have time to see 
Rome. I mentioned this to put them on their guard. 
Johnson. " Sir, we do not thank Mr. Beauclerk for 
supposing that we are to be directed by Baretti. 
No, sir ; Mr. Thrale is to go by my advice, to Mr. 
Jackson' (the all-knowing), and get from him a plan 
for seeing the most that can be seen in the time that 
we have to travel. We must, to be sure, see Rome, 

I A gentleman, who from his extraordinary stores of knowledge, 
has been styled omniscient. Johnson, I think very properly, altered 
it to all-knowing, as it is a verhum solenncy appropriated to the 
Supreme Being. 
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Naples^ Florence^ and Venice^ and as much more as 
we ean." (Speaking with a tone of animation). 

When I expressed an earnest wish for his remarks 
on Italy^ he said^ " I do not see that I could make 
a book upon Italy ; yet I should be glad to get two 
hundred pounds^ or five hundred pounds^ by such a 
work/' This shewed both that a journal of his Tour 
upon the Continent was not wholly out of his con- 
templation^ and that he uniformly adhered to that 
iKtrange opinion which his indolent disposition made 
him utter: " Ko man but a blockhead ever wrote, 
except for money." Numerous instances to refute 
this will occur to all who are versed in the history of 
Uterature. 

He gave us one of the many sketches of character 
which were treasured in his mind, and which he was 
wont to produce quite unexpectedly in a very enter- 
taining manner. ** I lately (said he) received a letter 
from the East Indies, from a gentleman whom I for- 
merly knew very well; he had returned £rom that 
country with a handsome fortune, as it was reckoned^ 
before means were found to acquire those immense 
sums which have been brought from thence of late ; 
he was a scholar, and an agreeable man, and lived 
very prettily in London, till his wife died. After her 
death, he took to dissipation and gaming, and lost all 
he had. One evening he lost a thousand pounds to 
a gentleman whose name I am sorry I have forgotten. 
Next morning he sent the gentleman five hundred 
pounds, with an apology that it was all he had in the 
world. The gentleman sent the money back to him^ 
declaring he would not accept of it ; and adding, that 
if Mr. ■ had occasion for five hundred pounds 

more, he would lend it to him. He resolved to 
go out again to the East Indies, and make hi» 
fortune anew. Ho got a considerable appointment, 
and I had sdme intention of accompanying him« 
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Had I thought then as I do tkcfw, I should hare 
gone : but at that time, I had objectiona to quitting 
England." 

It was a very remarkable circumstance about John- 
son^ whom shallow observers hare supposed to hare 
been ignorant of the world, that rery few men had 
seen greater rariety of characters; and none could 
obserre them better, as was erident from the strong, 
yet nice portraits which he often drew. I hare fie- 
quently thought that if he had made out what the 
French call une catalogue raisonnie of all the people 
who had passed under his obsa*ration, it woula hare 
afforded a rery rich fund of instruction and entertain*- 
ment» The suddenness with which his accounts of 
some of them started out in cohrersation was not less 
pleasing than surprising. I remember he once ob- 
serred to me, '^It is wonderful, sir, what is to be 
found in London. The most literary conrersation 
that I erer enjoyed was at the table of Jack Ellis, 
a money-scrirener behind the Royal ExGhange> wiUi 
whom f at one period used to dine generally once a 
week." » 

I This Mr. Ellis was, I bdteve, the last of that profession callsd 
Scrivener$^ which is one of the JjooAsm. eompaoies, but of which 
the business is no longer canisd on separatelj, bat is transacted by 
attomies and others. He was a man of literature and talents. He 
was the authour of a Hudibrastick version of Mapha9us*s Canto, in 
addition to the ^neid ; of some poems in Dcdsley^s collections s 
and various other small pieces ; but being a very modest man, never 
pot his name to any thing. He shewed me a translation which he 
had made of Ovid's Epistles, very prettily done. There is a good 
engraved poxtzait of him by Pethcr, from a picture by Fry, which 
hangs in the hall of the Scriveners* company. I visited him Oc- 
tober 4, 1790, in his ninety-third year, and found his judgem^t 
distinct and dear, and his memory, though faded so as to £ii him 
occasionally, yet, as he assured me, and I indeed perceived, able to 
serve him very well, afWr a little lecoQection. It was agreeable 
to observe, tliat he was free from the discontent and fretfulncffs 
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Volumes would be required to contain a list of his 
itumerous and various acquaintance^ none of whom he 
ever forgot ; and could describe and discriminate them 
all with precision and vivacity. He associated with 
persons the most widely different in manners^ abilities^ 
rank^ and accomplishments. He was at once the 
companion of the brilliant Colonel Forrester of the 
guards^ who wrote ^^ The Polite Philosopher/' and of 
the awkward and uncouth Robert Levett ; of Lord 
ThurloWj and Mr. Sastres^ the Italian master ; and 
has dined one day with the beautiful, ^y, and feaci- 
nating Lady Craven^ ^ and the next with good Mrs. 
Gardiner, tne tallow-chandlel*, on Snow-hill. • 

On my expressing my wonder at his discovering 
80 much of the knowledge peculiar to different pro- 
fessions, he told me, ^^ I learnt what I know of law 
chiefly from Mr. Ballow,' a very able man. I learnt 
some too from Chambers; but was not so teachable 
then. One is not willing to be taught by a young 
man." When I expressed a wish to know more about 
Mr. Ballow, Johnson said, '^ Sir, I have seen him but 
once these twenty years. The tide (^ life has driven 

which too often molest old age. He in the sammer of thiit year 
walked to Rotherhithe, where he dined, and walked home in the 
evening. He died on the 31st of December, 1791. 

1 Lord Macartney, who, with his other distinguished qualities, 
is remarkable also for an elegant pleasantry, told me that he met 
Johnson at Lady Craven's, and that he seemed jealous of any in- 
terference : ^^ So (said his Lordship, smiling), / kept ftacAr." 

^ There is an account of him in Sir John Hawkins's Lilb of 
Johnson, p. 244. 

[Mr. Thomas Ballow wasauthonr of an excellent Treatise of 
Equity, printed anonymously in 1742, and lately republished 
with very valuable additions, by John Fonblanque, Esq. 

Mr. Ballow died suddenly in London, July 26, 1782, aged 
seventy-five, and is mentioned in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
that ye2^ as ^' a great Chreek Scholar, and fammis for his knowledge 
of the oh} philosophy." M.] 
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u« different ways." I was sorry at the time to hear 
this; but whoever qiiits the creeks of private con- 
nections^ and fairly gets into the great ocean of 
London^ will, by imperceptible degrees, unavoidably 
experience such cessations of acquaintance^ 

" My knowledge of physick (he added) I learnt 
from Dr. James, whom I helped in writing the pro- 
posals for his Dictionary, and also a little in the 
Dictionary itself. ' I also learnt from Dr. Lawrenqcj 
but was then grown more stubborn.'* 

A curious incident happened to-day, while Mr. 
Thrale and I sat with him. Francis announced that 
a large packet was brought to him from the post- 
office, said to have come from Lisbon, and it was 
charged seven pounds ten shillings. He would not 
receive it, supposing it to be some tri(;k, nor did he 
even look at it. But upon inquiry afterwards he 
found that it was a real packet for him, from that 
very friend in the East Indies of whom he had been 
speaking ; and the ship which carried it having come 
to Portugal, this packet, with others, had been pu,t 
into the post-office at Lisbon. 

I mentioned a new gaming-club, of which Mr. 
Beauclerk had given me ^n account, where the 
members played to a desperate extent. Johnson. 
'' Depend upon it, sir, this is mere talk. Who is 
ruined by gaming? You will not find six instances 
in an age. There is a strange rout made about deep 
play: whereas you have many more people ruined 
by adventurous trade, and yet we do not hear such 
an outcry against it." Thrale. '^ There may be few 
people absolutely ruined by deep play; but very 
many are much hurt in their circumstances by it." 
Johnson. '' Yes, sir, and so are very many by other, 

1 I have in vain endeavoured to find out what parts Johnson 
vnote for Dr. J^mes. Perhaps medical men may. 

VOL. III. U 
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kinds of expenfle." I had heard him talk once before 
in tjbe same manner ; and at Oxford he said^ " he 
wished he had learned to play at cards." The truth, 
howerer^ is^ that he loved to display his ingenuity in 
argument; and therefore would sometimes in con- 
versation maintain opinions which he was sensible 
were wrongs but in supporting which^ his reasoning 
and wit would be most conspicuous. He would 
begin thus: "Why, sir, as to the good or evil of 
card-playing — " " Now (said Garrick) he is thinking 
which side he shall take.*' He appeared to have a 
pleasure in contradiction, especially when any opinion 
whatever was delivered with an air of confidence ; so 
that there was hardly any topick,, if not one of the 
great truths of religion and morality, that he might 
not have been incited to argue, either for or against. 
X<ord Elibank* had the highest admiration of his 
powers. He once observed to me, '' Whatever opi- 
nion Johnson maintains, I will not say that he con- 
vinces me ; but he never fails to shew me, that he 
has good reasons for it." I have heard Johnson pay 
his Lordship this high compliment : 

'* I never was in Lord £libank*s company without 
learning something.** 

We sat together till it wa9 too late for the after- 
noon service. Thrale said, he had come with ii^ten- 
^ion to go to church with us. We went at seven to 
evening prayers at St. Clement's churchy after having 
drank coffee; an indulgence, which I under6too4 
Johnson yielded to on this occasion^ in complimeijit to 
Thrale. 

On Sunday^ April 7> £aster-day, after having be^ 
at St. Paul's cathedral^ I came to Dr. Johnson, ac* 
cording to my usual custom. It seemed to me^ that 
there was always something peculiarly mild and 

1 Patrick, Lord KUbank, who died in 1778* 
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placid in his manner upon this holy festival, the com- 
memoration of the most joyful event in the history of 
our world, the resurrection of otir Lord and Saviour, 
who, having triumphed over death and the grave, 
proclaimed immortality to mankind. 

I repeated to him an argument of a lady of my ac- 
quaintance, who maintained that her husband's having 
been guilty of numberless infidelities, released her 
from 'conjugal obligations, because they were recipro- 
cal. Johnson. " This is miserable stuff, sir. To 
the contract of marriage, besides the man and wife, 
there is a third party — Society; and if it be con- 
sidered as a vow — God : and, therefore, it cannot be 
dissolved by their consent alone. Laws are not made 
for particular cases, but for men in general. A wo- 
man may be unhappy with her husband; but she 
cannot be freed from him without the approbation of 
the civil and ecclesiastical power. A man may be 
unhappy, because he is not so ridi as another; but 
he is not to seize upon another's property with his 
own hand." Boswell. " But, sir, this lady does not 
want that the contract should be dissolved ; she only 
argues that she may indulge herself in gallantries 
with equal freedom as her husband does, provided she 
takes care not to introduce a spurious issue into his 
family. You know, sir, what Macrobius has told of 
Julia."^ Johnson. '^ This lady of yours,' sir, I 
think, is ve^ fit for a brothel." 

Mr. Macbean, authour of the '' Dictionary of 
Ancient Geography," came in. He mentioned that 
he had been forty years absent from Scotland.' " Ah, 
Boswell! (said Johnson, smiling), what would you . 
give to be forty years from Scotland ?" I said, ^^ I 
should not like to be so long absent from the seat of 

1 ^\N'tmqnam enim nisi naviplenA tollo vectarem,^* Lib. u. c. vi; 
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• my ancestors." This' gentleman^ Mrs. Williams^ and 
Mr. Levett, dined with us. 

Dr. Johnson made a remark^ which hoth Mr. 
Macbean and I thought new. It was this : that '' the 
law against usury is for the protection of creditors as 
well as debtors; for if there were no such cheeky 
people would be apt^ from the temptation of great 
interest^ to lend to desperate persons^ by whom they 
lii^ould lose their money. Accordingly there are in- 
stances of ladies being ruined^ by having injudiciously 
sunk their fortunes for high annuities^ which^ after a 
iew years^ ceased to be paid^ in consequence of the 
ruined circumstances of the borrower.** 

Mrs. Williams was very peevish ;- and I wondered 
at Johnson's patience with her now^ as I had often 
done on similar occasions. The truth is^ that his 
humane consideration of the forlorn and indigent 
state in which this lady was left by her father^ induced 
him to treat her with the utmost tenderness^ and 
even to be desirous of procuring her amusement^ so 
as sometimes to incommode many of his friends^ by 
carrying her with him to their houses^ where, from 
her manner of eating, in consequence of her blindness, 
she could not but offend the delicacy of persons of 
' nice sensations. 

After coffee, we went to afternoon service in St. 
Clement's church. . Observing some beggars in the 
street as we walked along, I said to him I supposed 
there was no civilised country in the world, where the 
misery of want in the lowest classes of the people was 
prevented. Johnson. '^ I believe, sir, there is not; 
but it is better that some should be unhappy, than 
that none should be happy, whicii would be the case 
in a general state of equality." 

When the service was ended, I went home with 
him, and we sat quietly by ourselves. He recom- 
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mended Dr. Cheyne's books. I said^ I thought 
Cheyne had been reckoned whimsical. — '^ So he was 
(said he), in some things; but there is no eftd of 
objections. There are few books to which some 
objection or other may not ibe njade." He added^ 
" I would not have you read any thing else of 
Cheyne, but his book on Health, and his ^ English' 
Malady.'" 

Upon the question whether a man who had been 
guilty of vicious actions would do well to force him-' 
self into solitude and sadness ? Johnson. " No, sir, 
unless it prevent him from being vicious again. With 
some people, gloomy penitence is only madness turned 
upside down. A man may be gloomy, till, in order 
to be relieved from gloom, he has recourse again to 
criminal indulgencies." 

On Wedne^ay, April 10, I dined with him at 
Mr^ Thrale's, where were Mr. Murphy and some other 
company. Before dinneir. Dr. Johnson and I passed 
some time by ourselves. I was sorry to find it was' 
BOW resolved that the proposed journey to Italy 
should not take place this year. He said, '^I am 
disappointed, to be sure; but it is not a great dis- 
appointment." i wondered to see him bear, with 
a philosophical calmness, what would have made most 
people peevish and fretful. I perceived, however, 
that he had so warmly cherished the hope of enjoying 
classical scenes> that he could not easily^part with the 
scheme ; for he said, '^ I shall probably contrive to 
get to Italy some other way. But I won't mentios 
it to Mr. and Mrs. ThraJc, as it might vex them." I 
suggested, that going to Italy might, have done Mr. 
and Mrs. Thrale good. Johnson. " I rather be- 
lieve not, sir. WKile grief is fresh, every attempt to 
divert only irritates. You must wait till grief be 
digested, and then amusement will dissipate the 
fwnains of it." 
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At dinner^ Mr. Murphy entertained us with the- 
history of Mr. Joseph Simpson^ a schoolfellow of Dr. 
Johnson'^^ a barrister at law^ of good parts^ but who 
fell into a dissipated course of life^ incompatible with 
that success in his profession which he once had^ and 
would otherwise have deservedly maintained ; yet he 
still preserred a dignity in his deportment. He wrote 
a tragedy^ on the story of Leonidas^ entitled *' The 
Patriot." He read it to a company of lawyers^ who 
fbund so many faults that he wrote it oyer again : so 
then there were two tragedies on the same subject 
and with the same title. Dr. Johnson told us^ that 
one of them was still in his possession. This very 
piece was^ after his deaths published by some person 
who had been about him, and, for the sake of a little 
hasty profit, was fallaciously advertised, so as to 
make it be believed to have been written by Johnson 
himself. 

I said, I disliked the custom which some people 
had of bringing their children into company, because 
it in a manner forced us to pay foolish compliments to 
please their parents. Johnson. '* You are right, sir. 
We may be excused for not caring much about other * 
peof^e's children, for there are many who care very 
Kttle about their own children. It may be observed, 
that men, who from being engaged in business, or 
from their course of life in whatever way, seldom see 
their children, do not care much about them. I 
myself should not have'had much fondness for a child 
of my own." Mrs. Thrale. " Nay, sir, how can ' 
you talk so ?" Johnson. " At least, I never wished 
to have a child." 

' Mr. Murphy mentioned Dr. Johnson*8 having a 
design to puluish an edition of Cowley. Johnson 
said, he did not know bu€ he should; and he ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of Dr. Hurd, for having 
publislied a mutilated edition under the title of 
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^' Select Works of Abraham Cowley." Mr. Murpliy 
thought it a bad precedent; observing^ that any 
authour might be used in the same manner ; and that 
it was pleasing to see the variety of an authour's 
compositions^ at different periods. 

We talked of Flatman*s Poems ; and Mrs. Thrale 
observed^ that Pope had partly borrowed from him, 
" The dying Christian to his Soul." Johnson re- 
peated Rochester's verses upon Flatman, which I 
think by much too severe : 

*' Nor that alow drudge in swift Pindarick strains, 
Flatman, who Cowley imitates with pains, 
And rides a jaded Muse, whipt with loose reins.** 

I like to recollect all the passages that I heard Johnson 
repeat : it stamps a value on them. 

He told us, tnat the book entitled '^ The Lives of 
the Poets, by Mr. Cibber," was entirely compiled by 
Mr. Shiels, * a Scotchman, one of his amanuenses. 
*' The booksellers (said he) gave Theophilus Cibber, 

I In the Monthly Review for May, 1792, there is such a cor- 
rection of the abovepassage, as I should think myself very culpable 
not to subjoin. ^' This account is very inaccurate. The foUowing 
statement of facts we know to be true, in every material drcum- 
stanoe :— Shids was the principal collector and digester of the 
materials for the work : but as he was very raw in adthourship, 
an indifferent i^ter in prose, i^d his hmguaffe fiill of Scotticisms, 
Cibber, who was a clever, lively fellow, and then soliciting em- 
pkmnent among the booksellers, was engaged to correct the style 
and diction of the whde work, Uien intended to make only four 
volumes, with power to alter, expunge, or add, as he liked. He 
was also to supply notist, occasionally, especially concerning those 
dramatick poets with whom he had been chiefly conversant. He 
also engaged to write several of the Lives ; which (as we are toldy 
he aoooidmgly performed. He was farther useful in striking out 
the Jaoobiticid and Tory sentiments, which Shiels had industnoosly 
interspersed wherever he could bring them in : — and as the suc- 
cess of the work appeared, after all, very doubtful, he was content 
with twenty-one pounds for his labour, besides a few sets of the 
books to difperse among his friends.-— Shiels had nearly seventy 
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who was tBen in prison, ten guineas, to allow Mr. 
Gibber to be put upon the title-page, as the authour ; 
by this," a douWe imposition was intended: in the 

pounds, beside the advants^ of many of the best Lives in the 
work being communicated by friends to the undertaking ; and for 
which Mr. Shiels had the same consideration as for the rest, being 
paid by the sheet, for the whole. He was, however, so angry with 
nis Wniggish supervisor, ^The. Hke^his father, being a violet 
stickler for the political principles which prevailed in the reign of 
George the Second), for so unmercifully mutilating his copy, and 
scouting his politick^, that he wrote Cibber a challenge : but was 
prevented from sending it by the publisher, who fairly laughed 
him out of his fury. The proprietors, too, were discontented, in 
the end, on account of Mr. Cibber*s unexpected industry ; for his 
corrections and alterations in the proof sheets were so numerous 
and considerable^ that the printer made for them a grie^'^ous ad- 
dition to his bill ; and, in fine, all parties we^ dissatisfied. On 
the whole, the work was productive of no profit to the under- 
takers, who had agreed, in case of success, to make Cibber a pre- 
sent of some addition to the twenty guineas which he had received, 
and for which his receipt is now in the booksellers' hands. We 
are farther assured, that he actually obtained an additionajl sum ; 
when he, soon after (in the year 1738), unfortunately embarked 
for Dublin, on an engagement for one of the theatres there : but 
the ship was cast away, and every person on board perished. 
There were about sixty passengers, among whom was the Earl of 
Drogheda, with many otner persons of consequence and property. 

'' ^s to the alleged design of making the compilement pass for 
the woi^ of old Mr. Cibber, the chai^;es seem to have been 
founded on a somewhat uncharitable construction. We are as- 
sured thftt the thought was not harboured by some of the pro- 
prietors, who are still living ; and we hope that it did not occur to 
the first designer of the work, who was also the print» of it, and 
who bore a respectable character. 

*^ We have been induced to enter thus drcumstantiaUy into the 
foregoing detail of facts relating to the Lives of the Poets, oom^ 
piled by Messrs. Cibber and SUels, from a sincere regard to that 
sacred principle of Truth, to which Dr. Johnson so rigidly ad- 
hered, according to the best of his knowledge ; and whxcki, wtt 
believe* no consideration would have prevailed on him to violate. 
In regard to the titatter, which we now dismiss, he had, no doubt, 
been misled by peirtial and wrong information : ShicJs was the 
Doetor^sanutnu^ndis; he had quarrelled i^rith Cibber; it is natural 
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first place^ that it was the work of a Gibber at ail ; 
and^ ia the second place^ that it was the work of 
old Gibber." 

Mr. Murphy said, that ^' The Memoirs of Gray's 
Life set him much higher in his estimation than his 
poems did ; for you there saw a man constantly at 
work in literature." Johnson acquiesced in this; 
but depreciated the book^ I thought very unreason- 
ably. For he said, " I forced myself to read it, only 
because it was a common topick of conversation. I 
found it mighty dull ; and, as to the style, it is fit 
for the second table." Why he thought so I was at 
a loss to conceive. He now gave it as his opinion, 
that ^^ Akenside was a superiour poet both to Gray 
and Mason." 

Talking of the Reviews, Johnson said, '^ I think 
them very impartial r I do not know an instance of 
partiality.'* He mentioned what had passed upon 
the subject of the Monthly and Gritical Reviews, in 
the conversation with which his Majesty had honoured 
him. He expatiated a little more on them this 
evening. ''The Monthly Reviewers (said he) are 
not Deists; but they are Ghristians with as little 
Christianity as mav be ; and are for pulling down all 
establishments. The Gritical Reviewers are for sup-* 

to nqypofle that he told his story in 'his own wsv; and it is certain 
that fie was not ^ a very sturdy moralist' " This exphmation ap» 
pears to me very satisfactory. It is, however, to he observed, that 
the story told by Johnson does not rest solely upon my record of 
his conversation ; for he himself has published it in his life of 
Hammond, where he says, '^ the manuscript of Shiels is now in 
my possession.'* Very probably he had trusted to Shiels's wor^* 
and never looked at it so as to compare it with ^' The Lives of the 
Poets,'' as published under Mr Gibber's name. What became of 
that manuscript I know not. I should have liked much to examine 
it. I suppose it was thrown into the fire in that impetuous cam<< 
bustion of papers, which Johnson I think rashly executed, when 
moribttrtdns. 
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porting the constitution both in church and state.* 
The Critical Reviewers, I believe, often review with- 
out reading the books through; but lay hold of a 
topick, and write chiefly from their own minds. The 
Monthly Reviewers are duller men, and are glad to 
read the books through." 

He talked of Lord Lyttelton's extreme anxiety as 
an authour ; observing, that " he was thirty years in 
preparing his History, and that he employed a man 
to point it for him; as if (laughing) another man 
could point his sense better than himself." Mr. 
Murphy said, he understood his history wai^ kept 
back several years for fear of Smollett. Johnson. 
'^ This seems strange to Murphy and me, who never 
felt that anxiety, but sent what we wrote to the press/ 
and let it take its chance." Mrs. Thrale. '^ The 
time has been, sir, when you felt it." JoHNsoWi 
'* Why really, madam, I do not recollect a time when 
that was the case." 

Talking of « The Spectator," he said, '*^ It i^ 
wonderful that therte is such a proportion of bad 
papers in the half of the work which was not written' 
by Addison ; for there was all the world to write that 
half, yet not a half of that half is good. One of the 
finest pieces in the English language is the paper off 
Novelty, yet we do not hear it talked of. It was 
written by Grove, a dissenting teacher." He would 
not, I perceived, call him a clergyman^ though he was 
candid enough to allow very great merit to his com- 
position. Mr. Murphy said, he remembered when 
there were several people alive in London, who en- 
joyed a considerable reputation merely from having 
written a paper in " The Spectator." He mentioned 
particularly Mr. Ince, who used to frequent Tom's 

1 [Johnson's opinions concerning the IVIonthly 'snd Critical 
Reviews would not be accurate now [1803.] B.] 



coffee-house. " But (said Jolins€^u) you must con- 
sider how highly Steele speaks of Mr. Ince." He 
would not allow that the paper on carrpng a boy to 
travel, signed Philip Homeoredy which was reported 
. to be \iTitten by the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, 
had merit. He said, '^ it was quite vulgar, and had 
pothing luminous." 

Johnson mentioned Dr. Barry's' System of Physick. 
^' He was a man (said he) who had acquired a high 
reputation in Dublin, came over to England, and 
brought his reputation with him, but had not great 
success. His notion was, that pulsation occasions 
death by attrition; and that, therefore, the way to 
preserve life is to retard pulsation. But we know that 
pulsation is strongest in infants, and that we increase 
m growth while it operates in its regular course ; so 
it cannot be the cause of destruction." Soon after 
this, he said something very flattering to Mrs. Thrale, 
which I do not recollect; but it concluded with 
wishing her long life. '' Sir (said I), if Dr. Barry's 
eystejn be true/ you have now shortened Mrs. Thrale's 
life, perhaps, some minutes, by accelerating her 
pulsation." 

On Thursday, April 11, I dined with him at 
Genera] Paoli's, in whose house I now resided, and 
where I had ever afterwards the honour of being 
entertained with the kindest attention as his constant 
guest, while I was in London, till I had a house of 
my own there. I mentioned my having that morn- 
ing introduced to Mr. Garrick, Count Neni, a 
Flemish nobleman of great rank and fortune, to 
whom Garrick talked of Abel Drugger as a small 
part; and related, with pleasant vanity, that a 
Frenchman who had seen him in one \)f his low cha- 
racters, exclaimed, ^' Comment I je ne le crois pa*. 

1 Sir Edwud Barry, Bftionet* 
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€e rCtit pas Monsieur GarricJc^ ce erand kommel'* 
Garrick added^ with an appearance o? erave recollec- 
tion, '^ If I were to begin life again, I think I should 
not play those low characters." Upon which I 
observea, *' Sir, you would be in the wrong; for 
your great excellence is your variety of playing, 
your representing so well characters so very dif- 
ferent." Johnson. " Garrick, sir, was not in 
earnest in what he said ; for, to be sure, his peculiar 
excellence is his variety ; and, perhaps, there is not 
any one character which has not been as well acted 
by somebody else, as he could do it." Boswell. 
** Why then, sir, did he talk so ?" Johnson. ^^ Why, 
sir, to make you answer as you did." Boswell. 
'^ I don't know, sir ; he seemed to dip deep into his 
mind for the reflection." Johnson. " He had not 
far to dip, sir : he had said the same thing, probably, 
twenty times before." 

Of a nobleman raised at a very early period to high 
office, he said, " His parts, sir, are pretty well for a 
Lord j but would not be distinguished in a man who 
had nothing else but his parts." 

A journey to Italy was still in his thoughts. He 
said, ^ A man who has not been in Italy is always 
conscious of an inferiority, from his not naving seen 
what it is expected a man should see. The grand 
object of travelling is to see the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. On those shores were the four great 
Empires of the world ; the Assyrian, the Persian, the 
Grecian, and the Roman. — ^All our religion, almost 
all our law, almost all our arts, almost all that sets 
us above savages, has come to us from the shores of 
the Mediterranean." The General observed, that 
''The Mediterranean would be a noble subject 
forapoem." "' 

We talked of translation. I said, I could not define 
it, nor could I think of a similitude to illustrate it ; 
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but that it appeared to me the translation of poetry 
could be only imitation. * Johnson. " You may 
translate books of science exactly. You may also 
translate history, in so far as it is not embellishea with 
oratory, which is poetical. Poetry, indeed, cannot be 
translated; and, therefore, it is the poets that pre- 
serve languages ; for we would not be at the trouble 
to learn a language, if we could have all that is written 
in it just as well in a translation. But as the beauties 
of poetry cannot be preserved in any language except 
that in which it was originally written, we learn the 
language." 

' A gentleman maintained that the art of printing 
had hurt real learning, by disseminating idle writings. 
— ^JoHNSON. " Sir, if it had not been for the art of 
printing, we. should now have no learning at all; for 
books would have perished faster than they could 
have been transcribed." This observation seems not 
just, considering for how many ages books were pre- 
served by writing alone. » 

The same gentleman maintained, that a general 
diffusion of knowledge among a people was a dis- 
advantage; for it made the vulgar rise above their 
humble sphere. Johnson. *' Sir, while knowledge 
is a distinction,' those who are possessed of it will 
naturally rise above those who are not. Merely to 
read and write was a distinction at first ; but we see 
when reading and writing have become general, the 
common people keep their stations. And so, were 
higher attainments to become general, the effect 
would be the same." 

1 [The authour did not recollect that of the books preserved 
(and an infinite nomber was lost) all were confinea to two 
languages. In niodem times and modem languages, France and 
Italy alone produce more books in a given time Uian Greece and 
Rome ; put England, Spain, Germany, and the Northern king- 
doms out of the question. B.] 

VOL. III. X 
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'^Goldsmith (be said) referred erery thing toFanity ; 
hiB virtues^ and his vices too^ were from that motive. 
He was not a social man. He never exchanged mind 
with you." 

We sj}ent the evening at Mr. Hoole's. Mr. Mickle^ 
the excellent translator of " The Lusiad," was there, 
I have preserved little of the conversation of this 
evening. Dr. Johnson said^ " Thomson had a true 
poetical genius, the power of viewing every thing in 
a poetical light. His fault is such a doud of words 
sometimes, that the sense can hardly peep through. 
Shiels, who compiled ' Gibber's Lives of the Poets,' * 
was one day sitting with me. I took down Thomson, ' 
and read aloud a large portion of him, and then 
asked^ — Is not this fine ? Shiels having expressed the 
highest admiration. Well, sir (said I), I have omitted 
every other line." 

I related a dispute between Goldsmith and Mr. 
Robert Dodsley, one day when they and I were dining 
at Tom Davies*s, in 1702. Goldsmith asserted, that 
' there was no poetry produced in this age. Dodsley 
appealed to his own Collection, and maintained, that 
though you could not find a palace like Dryden's 
'^ Ode on St. Cecilia's Day," you had villages com- 
posed of very pretty houses ; and he mentioned par- 
ticularly " The Spleen." Johnson. '' I think 
Dodsley gave up the question. He and Goldsmith 
said the same thing; only he said it in a softer 
manner than Goldsmith md; for he acknowledged 
that there was no poetry, nothing that towered above 
the common mark. You may find wit and humour 
in verse, and yet no poetry r ^Hudibras' has a pro- 
fusion of these ; ye^ it is not to be reckoned a poem. 
^ The Spleen,* in Dodsley's collection, on which you 
say he chiefly rested, is not poetry.'* Bos well. 

1 Sec ante, Note, p. 223, &c. 
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^' Does not Gray's poetry, sir, tower above the com- 
mon mark ?'* Johnson. " Yes, sir ; but we must 
attend to the difference between what men in general 
cannot do if they would, and what erery man may 
do if he would. Sixteen-string Jack ' towered above 
the common mark." Boswell. " Then, sir, what i& 
poetry ?" Johnson. " Why, sir, it is much easier 
ta say what it is not. We all knovo what light is ; 
tat it is not easy to tell what it is." 

On Friday, April 12, I dined with him at our 
friend Tom Davies's, where we met Mr. Cradock, of 
Leicestershire, authour of "Zobeide," a tragedy; 
a very pleasing gentleman, to whom my friend Dr. 
Farmer^s very exceHeirt Essay on the Learning of 
Shakfi^are is addressed ; and Dr. Harwood, who has 
written and published various works ; particularly a 
fil&tafttical translation of the New Testament, in mo- 
dem phrase, and with a Socinian twist. 

I introduced Aristotle's doctrine in his "Art of 
Poetry," of ''the xa^a^tris r»v itaSyjiiocrcw jthe purging 
of the passions,*' as the purpose of tragedy.* " But 
liow are the passions to be purged by terrour and 
pity ?" (said I, with an assumed air of ignorance, to 
incite him to talk, for which it was often necessary 
to' ettiploy some address). Johnson. "Why, sir, 
T<Hi are to consider what is the meaning of pursuing 
in the original sense. It is to expel impurities from 
the human body. The mind is subject to the sam^ 
imperfection. The passions are the great movers of 
human actions; but they are mixed with such im- 
purities, that it is necessary they should be jmrged 

1 A noted highwayman, who after having been several time^ 
tried and acquitted, was at last hanged. He was remarkable Ibr 
foppery in his dress, and particularly for wearing a bunch of six- 
teen strings at the knees of his breeches. 

^ See an ingenious Essay on this subject by tlie late Dr. I^Toor, 
Greek professor at Glasgow. 
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or refined by means of teiTour and pity. For in- 
stance^ ambition is a noble passion ; but by seeing 
upon the stage^ that a man who is so excessively am- 
bitious as to raise himself by injustice^ is punished, 
we are terrified at the fatal consequences of such a 
passion. In the same manner a certain degree of 
resentment is necessary; but if we see that a man 
carries it too far, we pity the object of it, and are 
taught to moderate that passion.*' My record upon 
this occasion does great injustice to Johnson's ex- 
pression, which was so forcible and brilliant, that 
Mr. Cradock whispered me, " O that his words were 
written in a book !" 

, I observed the great defect of the tragedy of 
^^ Othello'* was, that it had not a moral ; for that no 
man could resist the circumstances of suspicion 
which were artfully suggested to Othello's mind. 
Johnson. " In the first place, sir, w;e learn from 
Othello this very useful moral, not to make an un- 
equal match; in the second place, we learn not to 
yield too readily to suspicion. The handkerchief is 
merely a trick, though a very pretty trick ; but there 
are no other circumstances of reasonable suspicion, 
except what is related by lagq of Cassio's warm ex- 
pressions concerning Desdemona in his sleep; and 
that depended entirely upon the assertion of one 
man. No, sir, I think Othello has more moral than 
almost any play." 

Talking of a penurious gentleman of our acquaint- 
ance, Johnson said, " Sir, he is narrow, not so much 
ifrom avarice, as fi*om impotence to spend his money. 
He caniiot find in his heart to pour out a bottle 
of wine ; but he would not much care if it should 
sour." 

He said, he wished to see ''John Dennis's Cri- 
tical Works" collected. Danes said they would not 
ielL Dr. Johnson seemed to think otherwise. 
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Davies said of a well known dramatick authour, 
that " he lived upon potted stories, and that he made 
his way as Hannibal did, by vinegar ; having begun 
by attacking people, particularly the players." 

He reminded Dr. Johnson of Mr. Murphy's having 
paid him the highest compliment that ever was paid 
to a layman, by asking his pardon for repeating some 
oaths in the course of telling a story. 

Johnson and I supped this evenmg at the Crown 
and Anchor tavern, in company with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Mr. Langton, Mr. Naime, now one of the 
Scotch Judges, with the title of Lord Dunsinan, 
and my very worthy friend. Sir William Forbes, of 
Pitsligo. • 

We discussed the question whether drinking im- 
proved conversation and benevolence. Sir Joshua 
maintained it did. Johnson. ''No, sir: before 
dinner men meet with great inequality of under- 
standing ; and those who are conscious of their in- 
feriority, have the modesty not to talk. When thev 
have drunk wine, every man feels himself happv, anS 
loses that modesty, and grows impudent and voci- 
ferous: but he IS not improved: he is only not 
sensible of his defects." Sir Joshua said the Doctor 
was talking of the effects of excess in wine; but that 
a moderate glass enlivened the mind, by giving a 
proper circulation to the blood. '' I am (said he) 
m very good spirits, when I get up in the morning. 
By dinner-time I am exhausted; wine puts me in 
the same state "as when I got up ; and I am sure that 
moderate drinking makes people talk better." John- 
son. *'No, sir; wine gives not light, gay, ideal, 
hilarity; but tumultuous, noisy, clamorous merri- 
ment. I have heard none of those drutiken, — ^nay, 
drunken is a coarse word, — ^none of those vinous 
IHghts." Sir Joshua. ''Because ynvi have sat by, 
quite sober, and felt an envy of the happiness of 

X S 
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those who were drinkiog.*' Johnson. '^Perhaps, 
contempt. — And, sir, it is not necessary to be drunk 
one's self, to relish the wit of drunkenness. Do we 
not judge of the drunken wit of the dialogue between 
lago and Cassio, the most excellent in its kind, when 
we are quite sober ? Wit is wit, by whatever means 
it is produced ; and, if good, will appear so at all 
times. I admit that the spirits are raised by drink- 
ing, as by the common participation of any pleasure : 
cock-fighting, or bear-baiting, will raise the spirits 
of a company, as drinking does, though surely they 
will not improve conversation. I also admit, that 
therer are some sluggish men who are improved by 
drinking; as there are fruits which are not good till 
they are rotten. There are such men, but they are 
medlars. I indeed allow that there have been a very 
few men of talents who were imprpved by drinking ; 
but I maintain that 1 am right as to the effects of 
drinking in general : and let it be considered, that 
there is no position, however false in its universality, 
which is not true of some particular man.*' Sir 
William Forbes said, " Might not a man warmed 
with wine be like a bottle of beer, which is made 
brisker by being set before the fire ?" — " Nay (said 
Johnson, laughing), I cannot answer that: that ia 
too much for me.'* 

I observed, that wine did some people harm, by 
inflaming, confusing, and irritating their minds; 
but that the experience of mankind had declared in 
favour of moderate drinking. Johnson. '^ Sir, I do 
not say it is wrong to produce self-complacency by 
drinking ; I only deny that it improves the mind. 
When I drank wine, I scorned to drink it when in 
company. I have drunk many a bottle by myself; 
in the first place, because I had need of it to raise my 
spirits; in the second place, because I would have 
nobody to witness its eflects upon me.*' 
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He told us,. "almost all his Ramblers were written 
just as they were wanted for the press ; that he sent 
a certain portion of the copy of an essay, and wrote 
the remainder, while the former part of it was 
printing. When it was wanted, and he had fairly 
sat down to it, he w^s sure it would be done." 

He said, that for general improvement, a man 
should read whatever his immediate inclination 
prompts him to ; though to be sure, if a man has a 
science to learn, he must regularly and resolutely ad- 
vance. He added, " what we read with inclination 
makes a much stronger impression. If we read with- 
out inclination, half the mind is employed in fixing 
the attention ; so there is but one half to be employed 
on what we read." He told us, he read Fielding's 
'' Amelia" through without stopping. ' He said, *' if 
a man begins to read in the middle of a book, and 
feels an inclination to go on, let him not quit it, to 
go to the beginning. He may perhaps not feel again 
the inclination." 

Sir Joshua mentioned Mr. Cumberland's Odes, 
which were just published. Johnson. " Why, sir, 
they would have been thought as good as Odes com- 
monly are, if Cumberland had not put his name to 
them ; but a name immediately draws censure, unless 
it be a name that bears down every thing before it. 
Nay, Cumberland has made his Odes subsidiary to 
the fame of another man.^ They might have run 
well enough by themselves; but he has not only 
loaded them with a name, but has made them carry 
double." . 

We talked of the Reviews, and Dr. Johnson spoke 

1 We have here an involuntary testimony to the excellence of 
this admirable writer, to whom we have seen that Dr. Johnson 
directly allowed so little merit. 

2 Mr. Romney, the painter, who has now deservedly established 
a high reputation. 
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of them as he did at Thrale's.* Sir Joshua said, 
what I have often thought, that he wondered to 
find so much good writing employed in them, when 
the authours were to remain unknown, and so could 
not have the motive of fame. Johnson. " Nay, sir, 
those who write in them, write well in order to he 
paid well." 

Soon after this day, he went to Bath with Mr. 
and Mrs. Thrale. I had never seen that beautiful 
city, and wished to take the opportunity of visiting 
it, while Johnson was there. Having written to 
him, I received the following answer. 



ce 



TO JAMES BO&WELL, ESQ. 
" DEAR SIR, 

^^WiiY do you talk of neglect.? When did I 
neglect you ? If you will come to Bath, we shall all 
be glad to see you. Come, therefore, as soon as you 
can. 

'^ But I have a little business for you at London. 
Bid Francis look in the paper drawer of the chest of 
drawers in my bed-chamber, for two cases; one for 
the Attorney-General, and one for the Solicitor- 
General. They lie, I think, at the top of my papers ; 
otherwise they are somewhere else, and will give me 
more trouble. 

'^ Please to write to me immediately, if they can 
be found. Make my compliments to all our friends 
round the world, and to Mrs. Williams at home. 

^^ I am, sir, yoiu*, &c. 

''Sam. Johnson." 

'' Search for the papers as soon as you can, that> if 
1 Page 225 of this volume. 
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it is necessary, I may write to you again before you 
come down." 

On the 26th of April, I went to Bath ; and on my 
arrival at the Pelican iipn, found lying for me an 
obliging invitation from Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, by 
whom I was agreeably entertained almost constantly 
during my stay. They were gone to the rooms;' 
but there was a kind note from Dr. Johnson, that he 
should sit at home all the evening. I went to him 
directly, and before Mr. and Mrs. Thrale returned, 
we had by ourselves some hours of tea-drinking and 
talk. 

I shall group together such of his sayings as I pre- 
served during the few days that I was at Bath. 

Of a person who differed from him in politicks, he 
said, '^ In private life he is a very honest gentleman ; 
but I will not allow him to be so in publick 'life. 
People may be honest, though they are doing wrong : 
that is, between their Maker and them. But xoe, 
who are suffering by their pernicious conduct, are to 

destroy them. We are sure that acts from 

interest. We know what his genuine principles 
were. They who allow their passions to confound 
the distinctions between right and wrong are cri« 
minal. They may be convinced ; but they have not 
come honestly by their conviction." 
. It having been mentioned, I know not with what 
truth, that a certain female political writer, whose 
doctrines he disliked, had of late become very fond 
of dress, sat hours together at her toilet, ana even* 
put on rouge : — Johnson. '^ She is better employed 
at her toilet, than using her pen. It is better she 
should be reddening her own cheeks, than blacken* 
ing other people's characters." 

He told us that ^' Addison wrote Budgell's papers 
in the Spectator, at least mended them so much, that 
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he made tliem almost bis own; and that Dn^r^ 
Tonson's partner, assured Mrs. Johnson, that the 
much admired Epilogue to ' The Distressed Mother,' 
which came out in Budgell's name, was in reality 
written by Addison." 

" The mode of government by one may be ill 
adapted to a aittall society, but is best for a great 
nation. The characteristick of our own goTemment 
at present is imbecility. The magistrates dare not 
calf the guards for fear of being hanged. The guards 
will not come for fear of being given up to the Uind 
rage of popular juries." 

Of the father of one of our friends, he observed, 
*' He never clarified his notions, by filtrating them 
through other minds. He had a canal upon hift 
estate, where at one place the bank was too low.— -i 
I dug the canal deeper," said he. 

He told me that '^so long ago as 1748 he had 
read ' The Grave, a Poem,'* but did not like it 
much." I differed frcmi him ; for though it is not 
equal throughout, and is seldom elegantly correct, it 
abounds in solemn thought, and poettm in waeiy 
beyond the common reach. The werkl has di^red 
from him; for the poem has passed through many 
editions, aiid is stiil flandi reaa by people of a serious 
cast of nomid. 

A literary lady of large fortune was mentioned, as 
one who did good to many, but by no means ''by 

1 I am sorry that there are no memoirs of the Reverend Robert 
BlaiTf the authour of this poem. He was the representative of the 
ancient family of Blair, of Blair, in Ayrshire, but the estate had 
descended to a female, and afterwards passed to the son of her hus- 
band by another marriage. He was minister of the parish of 
Athelstaneford, where Mr. John Home was his successor ; so that 
it may truly be called classick ground. His son, who is of the 
^same name, and a man eminent for talents and learning, is now, 
with universal approbation. Solicitor-general of Scotland. 
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stealtli/' And instead of ''blushing to find it fame^** 
acted evidently from vanity. Johnson. " I have 
seen no beings who do as much good from bene- 
volence^ as she does from whatever motive. If there 
are sudi under the earth, or in the clouds, I wish 
they would come up, or come down. What Soame 
Jenyns says upon this subject is not to be minded ; 
he is a wit. No, sir ; to act from pure benevolence 
4S not possible for finite beings. Human benevolence 
is mingled with vanity, interest, or some other 
motive." 

He would not allow me to praise a lady then at 
Bath; observing, ''She does not gain upon me, 
sir ; I think her empty-headed.'* He was, indeed, a 
stem critick upon characters and manners. Even 
Mrs. Thrale did not escape his friendly animad- 
version at times. When he and I were one day en- 
deavouring to ascertain a^rticle by article, how one of 
our friends could possibly spend as much money in 
his family as he told us he did, she interrupted us by 
a lively extravagant sally, on the expense of clothing 
his cmldren, describing it in a very ludicrous and 
fanciful manner. Johnson looked a uttle apgry, and 
said, ^'Nay, madam, when you are declaiming, de- 
claim; and when you are calculating, calculate.*' 
At another time, when she said, perhaps affectedly, 
" I don't like to fly." Johnson. " With i/our wings, 
madam, you must fly: but have a care, there are 
dippers abroad." How very well was this said, and 
how folly has experience proved the truth of it ! But 
.have they not clipped rather rudely y and gone a great 
deal doser than was necessaiy ? 

A gentleman expressed a wish to go and live 
three years at Otaheite, or iJew Zealand, in order to 
obtain a fiill acquaintance with people, so totally 
different from all that we have ever known, aiid be 
satisfied what pure nature can do for man. John- 
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SON. " What could you learn^ sir ? What can 
savages tell, but what they themselves have seen? 
Of ttie past, or the invisible, they can tell nothing*. 
The inhabitants of Otaheit^ and New Zealand are 
not in a state of pure nature ; for it is plain they 
broke off from some other people. Had they grown 
out of the ground, you might have judged of a state 
of pure nature. Fanciful people may talk of a my- 
thology being amongst them; but it must be in- 
vention. They have once had religion^ which has 
been gradually debased. And what account of their 
religion can you suppose to be learnt from savages ? 
Only consider, sir, our own state : our religion is in 
a book ; we have an Qrder of men whose duty it is to 
teach it, we have one day in the week set apurt for it^ 
and this is in general pretty well obsierved : yet ask 
the first ten gross men you meet, and hear what they 
can tell of their religion." 

On Monday, April 29) he and I made an excur« 
sion to Bristol, where I was entertained with seeing 
him inquire upon the spot, into the authenticity of 
" Rowley's poetry," as I had seen him inquire upon 
the spot into the authenticity of " Ossian's poetry.'* 
George Catcot, the pewterer, who was as zealous for 
Rowley, as Hueh Blair was for Ossian, (I ti-ust my 
Reverend friend will excuse the comparison), at- 
tended us at our inn, and with a triumphant air of 
lively simplicity called out, " I'll make Dr. Johnson 
a convert." l3r. Johnson, at his desire, read aloud 
some of Chatterton's fabricated verses^ while Catcot 
stood at the back of his chair, moving himself like a 
pendulum, and beating time with his feet, and now 
and then looking into Dr. Johnson's face, wondering 
that he was not yet convinced. We called on Mr. 
Barret, the surgeon, and saw some of the originals 
as they were called, which were executed very arti- 
iicially ; but from a careful inspection of them, and a 
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conBideration of the circumstances with which they 
were attended^ we were quite satisfied of the im- 
posture, which, indeed, has been clearly demonstrated 
from internal evidence, by several able criticks. * 

Honest Catcot seemed, to pay no attention what- 
ever to any objections, but insisted, as an end of all 
controversy, that we should go with him to the 
tower of the church of St. Mary, Redcliff, and viexio 
mtk our own eyes the ancient chest in which the 
manuscripts were found. To this. Dr. Johnson 
good-naturedly agreed ; and though troubled with a 
shortness of breathing, laboured up a long flight of 
steps, till we came to the place where the wonderous 
chest stood. " There (said Catcot, with a bouncing 
confident credulity), there is the very chest itself." 
After this ocular demonstration, there was no more to 
be said. He brought to my recollection a Scotch 
Highlander, a man of learning too, and who had seen 
tlie world, attesting, and at the same time giving his 
reasons for the authenticity of Pingal; — "I have 
heard all that poem when I was young.!' — " Have 
you, sir } Pray what have you heard V* — '^ I have 
heard Ossian, Oscar, and every one of them," 

Johnson said of Chatterton, ^^This is the most 
extraordinary young man that has encountered my 
knowledge. It is wonderftil how the whelp has 
written such things." 

We were by no means pleased with our inn at 
Bristol. '' Let us see now (said I), how we should 
describe it." Johnson was ready with his railleryj 
'' Describe it, sir? — Why, it was so bad that Boswell 
wished to be in Scotland !'* 

' After Dr. Johnson's return to London, I was se- 
veral times with him at his house, where I occasion- 
ftlly slept, in the room that had been assigned for me* 

1 Mr. Tyrwhitt, Mr. Warton, Mr. Malone. 
VOL. Ul. V 
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I diued with him at Dr. Taylor's^ at General Ogle- 
thorpe's^ and at General PaoH's. To avoid a tedious 
minuteness^ I shall group together what I have pre- 
served of his conversation during this period also^ 
without specifying each scene where it passed^ ex- 
cept one, which will be found so remarkable as cer- 
tainly to deserve a very particular relation. Where 
the place or the persons do not contribute to the 
zest of the conversation, it is unnecessary to en- 
cumber my page with mentioning them. To know 
of what vintage our wine is, enables us to judge of 
its value, and to drink it with more relish: but to 
have the produce of each vine of one vineyard, in 
the same year, kept separate, would serve no pur- 
pose. To know that our wine (to use an adver- 
tising phrase), i^ '' of the stock of an ambassadour 
lately deceased," heightens its flavour : but it signi- 
fies nothing to know the bin where each bottle was 
once deposited. , 

'^Garrick (he observed) does not play the part of 
Archer in ' The Beaux Stratagem* well. The gen- 
tl^^man should break out through the footman, which 
is not the case as he does it." 

'^ Where there is no education, as in savage coun- 
tries, .men will have the upper hand of women. 
Bodily strength, no doubt, contributes to this ; but it 
would be so, exclusive of that; for it is mind that 
always governs. When it comes to dry understand- 
ing^ man has the better." 

'^ The little volumes entitled ^ RespubliccBy which 
are very well done, were a bookseller's work." 

" There is much talk of the misery which we cause 
to the brute creation ; but they are recompensed by 
existence. If they were not useful to man, and 
therefore protected by him, they would not be nearly 
so numerous." This argument is to be found in the 
able and benignant Hutchinson's "Moral Philosophy." 
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But the question is^ whether the animals who endure 
such sufferings of various kinds, for the sendee and 
entertainment of man, would accept of existence upon 
the terms on whicli they have it. Madame Sevigne, 
who, though she had many enjoyments, felt with 
delicate sensibility the prevalence of misery, complains 
of the task of existence having been imposed upon 
her without her consent. 

'' That man is never happy for the present is so 
true, that all his relief from unhappiness is only for- 
gettiilg himself for a little while. Life is a progress 
from want to want, not from enjoyment to enjoy- 
ment." 

" Though ipany men are nominally entrusted with 
the administration of hospitals and other publick in- 
stitutions, almost all the good is done by one man, by 
whom the rest are driven on ; owing to confidence in 
him> and ind^ence in them." 

" Lord Chesterfield's Letters to his Son, I think, 
might be made a very pretty book. Take out the 
immorality, and it shtmld be put in the hands of 
every young gentleman. An elegant manner and 
easiness of behaviour are acquired gradually and im- 
perceptibly. No man can say * I'll be genteel/ 
There are ten genteel women tor one genteel man, 
because they are more restrained. A man without 
some degree o£ restraint is insufferable; but we 
are all less restrained than women. Were a ^wonas 
sitting in company to fat 0at lier legs before her as 
most men do, we should be tempted to kick them in.'* 
No man was a more attentive and nice observer of 
behaviour in those in whose company he happened to 
be, than Johnson ; or however strange it may seem 
to many, had a higher estimation of its refinements. 
Lord Eliot informs me, that one day when Johnson 
and he were at dinner in a gentleman's house in 
London, upon Lord Chesterfield's Letters being 
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mentioned^ Johnson surprised the company by thid 
sentence: " Every man of any education wonld 
rather be called a rascal, than accused of deficiency 
in the graces" Mr. Gibbon, who was present, 
turned to a lady who knew Johnson well, and lived 
much with him, and in his quaint manner, tapping 
his box, addressed her thus : " Don't you think, 
madam (looking towards Johnson), that among all 
your acquaintance you could find one exception?" 
The lady smiled, and seemed to acquiesce. 

" I read (said he) Sharpe s Letters on Italy over 
again, when I was at Bath. There is a great deal oi 
matter in them." 

^^Mrs. Williams was angry that Thrale's family 
did not send regularly to her every time they heard 
from me while I was in the Hebrides. Little people 
are apt to be jealous : but they should not be jealous ; 
for they ought to consider, that superiour attention 
will necessarily be paid to superiour fortune or rank. 
Two persons may have equal merit, and on that ac-* 
count may have an equal claim to attention ; but one 
of them may have also fortune and rank, and so may 
have a double claim." 

' Talking of his notes on Shakspeare, he said, ^' I 
despise those who do hot see that I am right in the 
passage where as is repeated, and ^ asses of great 
charge' introduced. That on ' To hp, or not to be/ 
is disputable." * 

A gentleman, whom I found sitting with him one 
morning, said, that in his opinion the character of an 
infidel was more detestable than that of a man noto- 



1 It may be observed, that Mr. Malone, in his very valuable 
edtti'^n of Shakspeare, has fully vindicated Dr. Johnson from the 
idle censures which the first of these notes has given rise to. The 
interpretation of the other passage, which Dr. Johnson allows to 
b9 dMjnttahfe, he has clearly shewn to be erroneous. 
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riously guilty of an atrocious crime. I diJfered from 
him, because we are surer of the odiousness of the one, 
than of iiie errour of the other. Johnson. '^ Sir, I 
agree with him ; for the infidel would be guilty of 
any crime if he were inclined to it." 

''Many things which are false are transmitted 
from book to book, and gain credit in the world. 
One of these is the cry against the evil of luxury. 
Now the truth is, that luxury produces much good. 
Take the luxury of buildings m London. Does it 
not produce real advantage in the conveniency and 
elegance of. accommodation^ and this all from the 
exertion of industry? People will tell you, with a 
melancholy face, how many builders are in gaol. It 
is plain they are in gaol, not for building ; for rents 
are not fallen. — ^A man gives half a guinea for a dish 
of green peas. How much gardening does this oc- 
casion ? how many labourers must the competition to 
have such things early in the market keep in em- 
ployment? You will hear it said, very gravely, 
' Why was not the half-guinea, thus spent in luxury, 
given to the poor ? To how many might it have af- 
forded a good meal.* Alas ! has it not gone to the 
industrious poor, whom it is better to support than 
the idle poor? You are much surer that you are 
doing gooa when you pay money to those who work, 
as the recompeiise of their labour, than when you e^'w 
money merely in charity. Suppose the ancient luxury 
of a dish of peacock's brains were to be revived, how 
many carcasses would be left to the poor at a cheap 
rate : and as to the rout that is made about people 
who are ruined by extravagance, it is no matter to 
the nation that some individuals suffer. When so 
much general productive exertion is the consequence 
of luxury, the nation does not care though there are 
debtors m gaol: nay, they would not care though 
their creditors were there too." 
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, The uncommon viTacity of General Oglethorpe's 
mind^ and variety of knowledge, having sometimes 
made his conversation seem too desultory, Johnson 
observed, '^ Oglethorpe, sir, never completes what he 
has to say." 

He on the same account made a similar remark on 
Patrick Lor^ Elibank: ^^Sir, there is nothing co«- 
clusive in his talk." 

When I complained of having dined at a splendid 
table 'without hearing one sentence of conversation 
worthy of being remembered, he said, '* Sir, there 
seldom is any such conversation." Boswell. '^ Why- 
then meet at table .^*' Johnson. ^^ Why to eat and 
drink together, and to promote kindness; and, sir, 
this is better done when there is no sojid conversa- 
tion ; for when there is, people differ in opinion, and 
get into bad humour, or some of the company who are 
not capable of such conversation, are left out, and feel 
themselves uneasy. It was for this reason. Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole said, he always talked bawdy at his table, 
because in that all could join.** 

Being irritated by hearing a gentleman ask Mr. 
Levett a variety of questions concerning him, when 
he was sitting by, he broke out, '^ Sir, you have but 
two topicks, yourself and me. I am sick of both." 
''A man (said he) should not talk of himself, nor 
much of any particular person. He should take 
care not to be made a proverb; and, therefore, 
should avoid having any one topick of which people 
can say, ' We shall hear him upon it.' There was a 
Dr. Oldfield, who was always talking of the Duke of 
Marlborough. He came into a coffee-house one day, 
and told that his Grace had spoken in the House of 
Lords for half an hour. ^Did he indeed speak for 
half an hour?* (said Belchier, the surgeon). — ^ Yes.' 
— ' And what did he say of Dr. Oldfield?'— 'Nothing/ 
— ^' Why then, sSr, he was very ung^teful ; for Dr. 
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Oldfield cooJd not have spoken^for a quarter of aa 
of an hour, without saying something, of him/' 

'^ Every man is to take existence on the terms on 
which it is given to him. To some men it is given 
on condition of not taking liberties, which other 
men may take without much harm. One may drink 
wine^and be nothing the worse for it; on another, 
wine may have effects so inflammatory as to injure 
him both in body and mind, and perhaps make him 
commit something for whidi he may deserve to be\ 
hanged," 

'^ Lord Hailes's ^ Annals of Scotland* have not that 
painted form which is the taste of this age ; but it is 
a book which will always sell, it has such a stability 
of dates, such a certainty of facts, and such a punc- 
tuality of citation. I never before read Scotch hi- 
story with certainty." 

I asked him whether he would advise me to read 
the Bible with a commentary, and what commentaries 
he would recommend. Johnson. ^* To be sure, sir, 
I would have you read the Bible with a commentary; 
and I would recommend Lowth and Patrick on the 
Old Testament, and Hammond on the New." 

During my stay in Liondon this spring, I solicited 
his^ attention to another law case, in which I was en- 
gaged. In the course of a contested election for the 
Borough of Dumfermline, which I attended as one of 
my friend Colonel (afterwards Sir Archibald) Camp- 
belFs counsel; one of his political agents, who was 
charged with having been unfaithful to his employer, 
and having deserted to the opposite party for a pe- ' 
cuniary reward — attacked very rudely in a news- 
paper the Reverend Mr. James Thomson, one- of the 
ministers of that place, on account of a supposed al- 
lusion to hi^l in (me of his sermons. Upoii this the 
minister, on a subsequent Sunday, arraigned him by 
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name from the pul|^it with some severity; and the 
agents after the sermon was orer^ rose up and asked 
the minister aloud^ '^ What hribe he had received for 
telling so many lies from the chair of rerity." I was 
present at this very extraordinary scene. The person 
arraigned, and his father and brother, who also had a 
share both of the reproof from the pulpit, and in the 
retaliation, brought an action against Mr. Thomson, 
in the Court of Session, for defamation and damages, 
and I was one of the counsel for the reverend de- 
fendant. The Liberty of the pulpit was our great 
ground of defence ; but we argued also on the pro- 
vocation of the previous attack, and on the instant 
retaliation. The Court of Session, however — ^the 
fifteen Judges, who are at the same time the Jury, 
decided against the minister, contrary to my humble 
opinion ; and several of them expressed themselves 
with indignation against him. He was an aged gen- 
tleman, formerly a military chaplain, and a man of 
high spirit and honour. Johnson was satisfied that 
the judgement was wrong, and dictated to me the fol- 
lowing argument in confutation of it : 

'* Of the censure pronounced from the pulpit, our 
determination must be formed, as in other cases, by 
a consideration of the act itself, and the particular 
circumstances with which it is invested. 

" The right of censure and rebuke seems neces- 
sarily appendant to the pastoral office. He, to whom 
the care of a congregation is entrusted, is considered 
as the shepherd of a ilockj as the teacher of a school, 
as the father of a family. As a shepherd tending, not 
his own sheep, but those of his master, he is answer- 
able for those that stray, and that lose themselves by 
straying. But no man can be answerable for losses 
which he has not power to prevent, or for vagrancy 
which he has not authority to restrain. 
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' '^-As dk teacher giving instruction for wages^ and 
liable to reproach, if those whom he undertakes to in- 
fi)rm make no proficiency, he must have the power of 
enforcing attendance, -of awakening negligence, and 
repressing contradiction. ' • 

. " As a father, he possesses the paternal authority 
of admonition, rebuke, and punishment.^ He cannot, 
without reducing his office to an empty name, be 
hindered from the ezercise of any practice necessary 
to stimulate the idle, to reform the vicious, to check 
the petulant, and correct the stubborn. 
= " If we inquire into the practice of the primitive 
church, we shall, I believe, find the ministers of the 
word exercising the whole authority of this com- 
plicated character. We shall find them not only en- 
couraging the good by exhortation, but terrifying the 
wicked by reproof and denunciation. . In the earliest 
ages of the Church, while religion was yet pure from 
secular advantages, the punishment of sinners was 
publick oensure> and open penance; penalties in- 
flicted merely by ecclesiastical authority, at a time 
while the church had > yet no help from the civil 
power; while the hand of the ma^strate lifted only 
the rod of persecution; and when govemours were 
ready to aflbrd a refuge to all those who fled* from 
clerical authority. 

'^ That the Church, therefore, had once a power of 
publick censure is evident, because that power was 
frequently exercised. That it borrowed not its power 
from the civil authority is likewise certain, because 
civil authority was at that time its enemy. 
. " The hour came at length, when after three hun- 
dred years of struggle and distress. Truth took pos- 
session of imperial power, and the civil laws lent their 
aid to the ecclesiastical constitutions. The magistrate 
from that time co-operated with the priest, and 
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clerical sentences were made efficacious by secular 
force. But. the State, when it came to the assistance 
of the Church, had no intention to diminish its au- 
thority. Those rebukes and those censures which 
were lawful before, were lawful still. But they had 
hitherto operated only upon voluntary submission. 
The refractory and contemptuous were at first in no 
danger of temporal severities, except what they might 
suffer from the reproaches of conscience, or the de- 
testation of their fellow Christians. When religion 
obtained the support of law, if admonitions and cen- 
sures had no effect, they were seconded by the 
magistrates with coercion and punishment. 

'^ It therefore appears from ecclesiastical history, 
that the right of inflicting shame by publick censure 
has been always considered as inherent in the Church ; 
and that this right was not conferred by the civil 
power; for ft was exercised when the civil powers 
operated against it. By the civil power it was never 
taken away; for the Christian magistrate interposed 
his office, not to rescue > sinners from censure, but to 
supply more powerful means of reformatioir; to add 
pain where shame was insufficient; and when men 
were proclaimed unworthy of the society of the faith* 
ful, to restrain them by imprisonment, from spread* 
ing^ abroad the contagion of wickedness. 

^^ It is not improbable that from this acknowledged 
power of publick censure^ grew in time the prac- 
tice of auricular confession. ^ Those who dreaded 
the blast of publick reprehension were willing to sub- 
mit themselves to the priest, by a private accusation 
of themselves ; and to obtain 'a reconciliation witl« 
the Church by a kind of clandestine absolution and 
invisible penance ; conditions with which the priest 
would, in times of ignorance and corruption, easily 
comply, as they increased his influence, by adding 
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fences^ and enlarged his authority^ by making him 
the sole arbiter of the terms of reconcilement. 

'^ From this bondage the Reformation set us free. 
The nynister has no longer power to press into the 
retirements of conscience, to torture us by inter- 
rogatories, or put himself in possession of our secrets 
and our lives. But though we have thus controlled 
his usurpations, his just and original power remains 
\inimpaired. He may still see, though he may not 
pry : he may yet hear, though he may not question. 
And that knowledge which his eyes and ears force 
upon him it is still his duty to use, for the benefit of 
his flock. A father who lives near a wicked neigh- 
bour, may forbid a son to frequent his company. A 
minister who has in his congregation a man of open 
and scandalous wickedness, may warn his parishioners 
to shun his conversation. To warn them is not only 
lawful, but not to warn them would be criminal. 
He may warn them one by one in friendly converse, 
or by a parochial visitation. But if he may warn 
each man singly, what shall forbid him to warn them 
all together ? Of that which is to be made known to 
all, how is there any difference whether it be com- 
municated to each ^ngly, or to all together ? What 
is known to all, must necessarily be publick. Whether 
it shall be publick at once, or publick by degi-ees, is 
the only question. And of a sudden and solemn 
publication the impression is deeper, and the warning 
more effectual. 

" It may easily be urged, if a minister be thus left 
at liberty to delate sinners from the pulpit, and to 
publish at will the crimes of a parishioner, he may 
often blast the innocent, and distress the timorous. 
-He may be suspicious, and condemn without evidence ; 
he may be rash, and judge without examination ; he 
may be severe, and treat slight offences with too much 
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hanhnees; he may be malignant and partial^ and 
gratify his private interest or resentment under the 
shelter of his pastoral character. 

'' Of all tliis there is possibility^ and of all tliis 
there is danger. But if possibility of evil be to ex- 
clude goodx no good ever can be done. If nothing is 
to be attempted in which there is danger, we must all 
sink into hopeless inactivity. The evils that may be 
feared from this practice arise not frmn any defect 
in the institution, but from the infirmities of humanr 
nature. Power, in whatever hands it is placed, ^rill 
be sometimes improperly exerted ; yet courts of law 
must judge, though they will sometunes judge amiss. 
A father must instruct his children, though he him« 
self may often want instruction. A minister must 
censure sinners, though his censure may be sometimes 
erroneous by want of judgement, and sometimes im- 
just by want of honesty. 

*' If we examine the circumstances of the present 
case, we shall find the sentence neither erroneous nor 
unjust; we shall find no breach of private confidence, 
no intrusion into secret transactions. The fact was 
notorious and indubitable; so easy to be proved, that 
no proof was desired. The act was base and trea- 
cherous, the perpetration insolent and open, and the 
example naturally mischievous. The minister, how- 
ever, being retired and recluse, had not yet heard 
what was publickly known throughout the parish; 
and on occasion of a publick election, warned his 
people, according to his duty, against the crimes 
which publick elections frequently produce. . His 
warning was felt by one of his parishioners, as 
pointed particularly at himself. But instead of pro- 
ducing, as might be wished^ private compunction and 
immediate reformation, it kindled only rage and re- 
sentment. He charged his minister, in a publick 
paper^ \yitb scandal, defamation, and falsehood. The 
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minister) thus reproached, had his own character tb 
▼indicate, upon which his pastoral authority must 
necessarily depend. To be charged with a defamatory 
lie is an injury which no man patiently endures in 
common life. To be charged vrith polluting the pas- 
toral office with scandal ahd falsehood, was a violation 
of character still more atrocious, as it affected not 
only his personal but his clerical yeracity. His in« 
dignation naturally rose in proportion to his honesty, 
and with all the fortitude of injured honesty, he 
dared this calumniator in the church, and at once 
exonerated himself from censure, and rescued his flpck 
from deception and from danger. The man whom lie 
accuses pretends not to be innocent ; or at least only 
pretends ; for he declines a trial. The crime of which 
he is accused has frequent opportunities and strong 
temptations. It has already spread far, with much 
depravation of private morals, and much hijury to 
publick happiness. To warn the people, therefore, 
against it was not wanton and officious, but necessary 
and pastoral. 

'^ What then is the fault with which this worthy 
minister is charged? He has usurped no dominion 
over conscience. He has exerted no authority in 
support of doubtful and controverted opinions. He 
h^ not dragged into light a bashful and corrigible 
sinner. His censure was directed against a breach 
of morality, against an act which no man justifies. 
The man who appropriated this censuref to himself, is 
evidently and notoriously guilty. ' His consciousness 
4)f his own wickedness incited him to attack bis faith- 
^ful reprover with open insolence and printed ac- 
cusations. Such an attack made defence necessary; 
and we hope it will be at last decided that the means 
jof defence were just and lawful." 

When I read this to Mr. Burke, he was highly 

VOL. III. z ' 
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pleased, and exclaimed, " Well ; he does his work in 
a workman-like manner." * 

Mr. Thomson wished to bring the cause by appeal 
before the House of Lords, but was dissuaded bv the 
advice of the noble person who lately presided so 
ably in that Most Honourable House, and who was 
then Attomey-GeneraL As my readers will no 
doubt be glad also to read the opinion of this eminent 
man upon the same subject,' I shall here insert it. 

Case. 

'^ There is herewith laid before you, 

'^ 1. Petition for the Reverend Mr. James Thom- 
son, minister of Dumfermline. 
" 2. Answers thereto. 
" 3. Copy of the judgement of tl^e Court of 

' Session upon both. * 

*** 4. Notes of the opinions of the Judges, being 
the reasons upon which their decree is 
grounded. 
'^ These papers you wiU please to peruse, and give 
your opinion, 

'^ Whether there is a probability of the above 
decree of the Court of Session's being re- 
versed, if Mr. Thomson should appeal from 
the same ?" 

'' I don't think the appeal advisable : not only 
bocaufie the value of the judgement is in no degree 

1 As a proof of Dr. Johnson's extraordinary powers of ooni^ 
posilioii, it appears from the original manuscript of this excellent 
dissertation, or wUch he dictated the first eight paragraphs on dlie 
lOfh of May, and the remainder on the 13th, that there are in the 
trfiole only seven corrections, or rather variations, and those not 
considerable. Such were at once the vigorous and accurate 
emanations of Ins mind. ^ 
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adequate to the expense ; but because there are manj- 
chances, that upon the general complexion of the 
case^ the impression will be taken to tlie disadvantage 
of the appellant. 

^' It is impossible to approve the style of that ser- 
mon. But the complaint was not less ungracious 
fi'om that man^ who had behaved so ill by his original 
libel, and, at the time, when he received the reproach 
he complains of. In the last article, all the plaintiffs 
are equally concerned. It struck me also with some 
wonder, that the Judges should think so much fervour 
apposite to the occasion of reproving the defendant 
for a little excess. 

" Upon the matter, however, I agree with them 
in condemniiig the behaviour of the minister ; and in 
thinking it a subject fit for ecclesiastical censure; 
and even for an action, if any individual could qualify* 
a wrong, and a damage arising from it. Bc^t this I 
doubt. The circumstance of publishing the reproach 
in a pulpit, though extremely indecent, and culpable 
in another view, does not constitute a different sort 
of wrong, or any other rule of law, than would have 
obtained, if the same words had been pronounced 
elsewhere. I don't know whether there be any dif* 
ference in the law of Scotland, in the definition of 
slander, before the Commissaries, or the Court of 
Session. The common law of England does not giv« 
way to actions for every reproachful word. An 
action cannot be brought for general damages, upon 
any words which import less than an offence cognis- 
able by law ; consequently no action could have been 
brought here for the words in question. Both laws 
admit the truth to be a justification in action ybr 

1 It is curious to observe that Lord Thurlow has here, perhaps 
in compliment to North Britain, made use of a term of the Scotch 
law, which to an English reader may require explanation* T© 
gti4ilifij a wrong, is to point out and establish it. ^ 
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words; and the law of England does the same in 
actions for libels. The judgement^ therefore^ seems 
to me to have been wrongs in that the Court repelled 
that defence. 

^' E. Thuhlow." 

I am now to record a very curious incident in Dr. 
Johnson's Life, which fell under my own observation ; 
of which pars magna Jut, and which I am per- 
suaded will, with the liberal-minded, be much to his 
credit. 

My desire of being acauainted with celebrated men 
of every description, haa made me, much about the 
same time, obtain an introduction to Dr. Samuel 
Johnson and to John Wilkes, Esq. Two men more 
different could perhaps hot be selected out of all man- 
kind. They had even attacked one another with 
some asperity in their writings ; yet I lived in habits 
of friendship with both. I could fully relish the ex- 
cellence of each ; for I have ever delighted in that in-p 
tellectual chymistry, which can separate good qualities 
from evil in the same person. 

Sir John Pnngle, *' mine own frirad and my father's 
friend," between whom and Dr. Johnson I in vain 
wished to establish an acquaintance, as I respected 
and lived in intimacy with both of them, observed to 
me once, very ingeniously, " It is not in friendship as 
in mathematicks, where two things, ea^h equal to a 
third, are equal between themselves. You agree 
with Johnson as a middle quality, and you agree with 
me as a middle quality; but Johnson and I should 
not agree." Sir John was not sufficiently flexible ; 
SQ I desisted; knowing, indeied, that the repulsion 
was equally strong on the part of Johnson; who,*T 
know not from what cause, unless his being a Scotch- 
njan, had formed a very erroneous opinion of Sir 
John. But I conceived an irresistible wish, if pos^ 
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sible, to bring Dr. Johnson and Mr. Wilkes together. 
How to manage it, was a nice and difficult matter. 

My worthy booksellers and friends^ Messieurs Dilly 
in the Poultry, at. whose hospitable and well-covered 
table I have seen a greater number of literary men 
than at any other, except that of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, had invited me to meet Mr. Wilkes and some 
more gentlemen on Wednesday, May 15. " Pray, 
(said I), let us have Dr. Johnson." — ^^ What with 
Mr. Wilkes? not for the world (said Mr. Edward 
Dilly) : Dr. Johnson would never forgive me." — 
" Come (said I), if you'll let me negotiate for you, I 
will be answerable that all shall go well." Dilly. 
'' Nay, if you will take it upon you, I am sure I shall 
be very happy to see them both here." 

Notwithstanding the high veneration which I en- 
tertained for Dr. Johnson, I was sensible that he was 
sometimes a little actuated by the spirit of contra- 
diction, and by means of that I hoped I should gain 
my point. I was persuaded that if I had come upon 
him with a direct proposal, '' Sir, will you dine in 
company with Jack Wilkes ?" he would have flown 
into a passion, and would probably have answered, 
*' Dine with Jack Wilkes, sir ! I'd as soon dine with 
Jack Ketch."* I therefore, while we were sitting 
quietly by ourselves at his house in an evening, took 
occasion to open my plan thus : — " Mr. Dilly, sirjj 
sends his respectful compliments to you, and would 
be happy if you would do him the honour to dine with 
him on Wednesday next along with me, as I must 
soon go to Scotland." Johnson. '' Sir, I am obliged 
to Mr. 'Dilly. I will wait upon him — *' Boswell, 
*^ Provided, sir, I suppose, that the company which 
he is to have, is agreeable to you." Johnson. '^ What 

1 This has been circulrited as if actually said by Johnson ; when 
the truth is, it was only siqijjMcdby n;c. 

z 3 
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ck) you mean^ sir ? What do you take roe for ? Do you 
think I am so ignorant 6f the worlds bs to imagine 
that I am to prescrihe to a gentleman what company 
^ he is to have at his table ?" Bo swell. *' I beg your 
pardon^ sir, for wishing to prevent you from meeting' 
people whom you might not like. Perhaps he may 
nave* some of what he calls his patriotick friends with 
him." Johnson. "Well, sir, and what then? What 
care /for his patriotick friends? Poh !" Boswell. 
" I should not be surprised to find Jack Wilkes 
tliere." Johnson. '^ And if Jack" Wilkes should be 
there, what is that to mCj sir ? My dear friend, let us 
have no more of this. I am sorry to be angry with 
you ; but really it is treating me strangely to talk to 
me as if I could not meet any company whatever, 
occasionally." Boswell. " Pray forgive me, sir : I 
meant well. But you shall meet whoever comes, for 
me." Thus I secured him, and told Dilly that he 
would find him very well pleased to be one of his 
guests on the day appointed. 

Upon the much expected Wednesday, I called on 
him about half an hour before dinner, as I often did 
when we were to dine out together, to see that he 
was ready in time, and to accompany him. I found 
him buffeting his books, as upon a former occasion,^ 
covered with dust, and making no preparation for 
going abroad. " How is this, sir ? (said I). Don't 
you recollect that you are to dine at Mr. Dilly's ?" 
Johnson. " Sir, I did not think of going to Dilly's: 
it went out of my head. I have ordered dinner at 
home with Mrs. Williams." Boswell. " But, my 
dear sir, you know you were engaged to Mr. Dilly, 
and I tola him so. He will, expect you, and will be 
much disappointed if you don't come." Johnson* 
f You must talk to Mrs. Williams about this." 

1 . Sec p. 203 of tliis volume. 
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Here was a sad dilemma. J feared that what I 
was so confident I had secured, would yet be frus- 
trated. He had accustomed himself to shew Mrs. 
Williams such a degree of hiunane attention, as fre- 
quently imposed some restraint upon him ; and I 
Knew that if she should be obstinate, he would not 
stir. I hastened down stairs to the blind lady's room, 
and told her I was in great uneasiness, for Dr. John- 
son had engaged to me to dine this day at Mr. Dilly's, 
but that he had told me he had forgotten his engage- 
ment, and had ordered dinner at home. '^ Yes, sir, 
(said she, pretty peevishly). Dr. Johnson is to dine 
at home." — ^^ Madam (said I), his respect for you is 
such, that I know he will not leare you, unless you 
absolutely desire it. But as you have so much of his 
company, I hope you will be good enough to forego 
it for a day; as Mr. Dilly is a very worthy man,, has 
frequently had agreeable parties at his house for Dr. 
Johnson, and will be vexed if the Doctor neglects 
him^to-day. And then, madam, be pleased to con- 
sider my situation ; I carried the message, and I as- 
sured Mr. Dilly that Dr. Johnson was to come ; and 
no doubt he has made a dinner, and invited a com- 

?any, atid boasted of the honour he expected to have. 
shall be quite disgraced if the Doctor is not there." 
She gradually softened to my solicitations, which were 
certainly as earnest as most entreaties to ladies upon 
any occasion, and was graciously pleased to empower 
me to tell Dr. Johnson, " That all things considered, 
she thought he should certainly go." I flew back to 
faim, still in dust, and careless of what should be the 
event, '^ indifferent in his choice to go or stay;" but 
, as soon as I had announced to him Mrs. Williams's 
consent, he roared, '' Frank, a clean shirt," and was 
very soon drest. When I had him fairly seated in a 
hackney-coach with me, I exulted as much as a forr 
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tune-bun ter who has got an heiress into a i)ost-chaise 
with him to set out for Gretna-Green. 

When we entered Mr. Dilly*s drawing-room, he 
found himself in the midst of a company he did not 
know. I kept myself snug and silent, watching how 
he would conduct himself. I observed him whisper- 
ing to Mr. Dilly, ^^ Who is that gentleman, sir ?" — 
'^ Mr. Arthur Lee." — Johnson. " Too, too, too," 
(under his breath), which was one of his habitual 
mutterings. Mr. Arthur Lee could not but be very 
obnoxious to Johnson, for he was not only a patriot 
but an American. He was aJPterwards minister from 
the United States at the court of Madrid. " And 
who is the gentleman in lace ?" — " Mr. Wilkes, sir." 
This information confounded him still more ; he had 
some difficulty to restrain himself, and taking up a 
book, sat down upon a window-seat and read, or at 
least kept his eye upon it intently for some time, till 
he composed himseli. His feelings, I dare say, were 
awkward enough. But he no doubt recollected his 
having rated me for supposing that he could be at all 
disconcerted by any company, and he, therefore, re- 
solutely set himself to behave quite as an easy man of 
the world, who could adapt himself at once to the dis- 
position and manners of those whom he might chance 
to meet. 

The cheering sound of '^ Dinner is upon the table," 
dissolved his reverie, and we all sat down without 
any symptom of ill humour. There were present, 
besides Mr. Wilkes, and Mr. Arthur Lee, who was an 
old companion of mine when he studied physick at 
Edinburgh, Mr. (now Sir John) Miller, Dr. Lettsom, 
and Mr. Slater the druggist. Mr. Wilkes placed 
himself next to Dri Johnson, and behaved to him with 
so much attention and politeness, that he gained upon 
him insensibly. No man eat more heartily than 
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Johnson^ or lo^ed better what was nice and delicate. 
Mr. Wilkes was very assiduous in helping him to 
some fine veal. *' Pray give me leave, sir — It is 
better here — A little of the brown — Some fet, sir — 
A little of the stuffing — Some gravy — Let me have 
the pleasure of giving you some butter — ^Allow me 
to recommend a squeeze of this orange; — or the 
lemon, perhaps, may have more zest." — " Sir, sir, I 
am obliged to you, sir," cried Johnson, bowing, and 
turning his head to him with a look for some time of 
*' su/ly virtue,"* but, in a short while, of complacency. 
Foote being mentioned, Johnson said, ^^ He is not 
a good mimick." One of the company added, '^ A 
merry Andrew, a buffoon." Johnson. *' But he has 
wit too, and is not deficient in ideas, or in fertility 
and variety of imagery, and not empty of reading ; 
he hits knowledge enough to fill up his part. One 
species of wit he has in an eminent degree, that of 
escape. You drive him into a corner with both 
hands ; but he's gone, sir, when you think you have 
got him — ^like an animal that jumps over your head. 
Then he has a great range for wit; he never lets 
truth stand between him and a jest, and he is some- 
times mighty coarse. Garrick is under many restraints 
from which J'oote is free." Wilkes. '^ Garrick*s wit 
is* more like Lord Chesterfield's." Johnson. " The 
first time I was in company with Foote was at Fitzr 
herbert's. Having no good opinion of the fellow, I 
was^ resolved not to be pleased ; and it is very difiUcult 
to please a man against his will. I went on eating 
my dinner pretty sullenly, affecting not to mind him. 
But the dog was so very comical, that I was obliged 
to lay down my knife and fork, throw myself back 
^pon my chair, and fairly laugh it out. No, sir, h^ 

, \ JohjMon's " lA>ndoii, 9 Poem," v. 14ft» 
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was irresistible.^ He upon one occasion experienced, 
in an extraordinary degree, the efficacy of his powers 
of entertaining. Amongst the many and various 
modes which he tried of getting money, he became a 
partner with a small-beer brewer, and he was to have 
a share of the profits for procuring customers amongst 
his numerous acquaintance. Fitzherbert was one 
who took his small-beer ; but it was so bad that the 
servants resolved not to drink it. They were at some 
loss how to notify their resolution, being afraid of 
offending their master, who they knew liked Foote 
much as a companion. At last they fixed upon a 
little black boy, who was rather a favourite, to be their 
deputy, and deliver their remonstrance ; and having 
invested him with the whole authority of the kitchen, 
he was to inform Mr. Fitzherbert, in all their names, 
upon a certain day, that they would drink Foote*s 
small-beer no longer. On that day Foote happened 
to dine at Fitzherbert's, and this boy served at table ; 
he was so delighted with Footers stories, and mer- 
riment, and grimace, that when he went down stairs, 
he told them, ^ This is the finest man I have ever 
seen. I will not deliver your message. I will drink 
his small-beer.'" 

Somebody observed that Garrick could not have 
done this. Wilkes. " Garrick would have made the 
small-beer still smaller. He is now leaving the 
stage ; but he will play Scrub all his life." I knew 
that Johnson would let nobody attack Garrick but 
himself, as Garrick said to me, and I had heard him 
praise his liberality; so to bring out his commendation 
of his celebrated pupil, I said, loudly, '^ I have heard 
Garrick is liberal." Johnson. '' Yes, sir, I know 

1 Foote told me, that Johnson said of him *^ For loud obstre- 
perous broad-faced mirth, I know not his equaL** 
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that Garrick has giren away more money than any 
man in England that I am acquainted with^ and that 
not from ostentatious views. Garrick was very poor 
when he began life ; so when he came to have money, 
he probably was very unskilful in giving away, and 
saved when, he should not. But Garrick began to be 
liberal as soon as he could ; and I am of opinion, the 
reputation of avarice which he has had, has been 
very lucky for him, and prevented his having many 
enemies. You despise a man for avarice, but do not 
hate him. Garrick might have been much better 
attacked for living with more splendour than is suit- 
able to a player : if they had had the wit to have 
assaulted him in that quarter, they might have galled 
him more. But they have kept clamouring about his 
avarice, which has rescued him from much obloquy 
and envy."' 

Talking of the great difficulty of obtaining au- 
then tick information for biography, Johnson told us, 
'^ When I was a young fellow I wanted to write the 
* Life of Dryden,' and in order to get materials, I 
applied to the only two persons then alive who had 
seen him ; these were old Swinney, and old Gibber. 
Swinney's information was no more than this, ' That 
at Will's coffee-house Drj^den had a particular chair 
for himself, which was set by the fire in winter, and 
was then called his winter-chair; and that it was 
carried out for him to the balcony in summer, and 
was then called his sumiher-chair.* Gibber could tell 
no more but ^ That he remembered him a decent old 
man, arbiter of critical disputes at Will's.* You are 
to consider that Gibber was then at a great distance 
from Dryden, had perhaps one leg only in the room, 
and durst not draw in the other." Boswell. '* Yet 
Gibber was a man of observation }*' Johnson. ^^ I 
think not." Boswell. ^' You will allow his ' Apology* 
to be well done." Johnson. '^ Very well done, to be 
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sure, air. That book is a striking ]pn(jiai the justice 
of Pope's remaiiE : 

' Eadi mig^t his wfcul proviooe wdl coBBDsnd, 
WcNild an but stoop to what tiiey undentaiid.*'' 

Bos WELL. 'lAnd his plays are good." Johnson. 
*' Yes; but that was his trade; t esprit du corps; 
he had been all his life among players and play- 
writers. I wondered that he had so little to say in 
conversation, for he had kept the best company, and 
learnt all that can be got by the ear. He abused 
Pindar to me, and then shewed me an ode of his own, 
with an absurd couplet, making a linnet soar on an 
eagle's wing.* I told him that when the ancients 
made a simile, they always made it like something 
real." 

Mr. Wilkes remarked, that " among all the bold 
flights of Shakspeare*s imagination, the boldest was 
making Bimam-wood march to Dunsinane ; creating 
a wood where there never was a shrub; a wood in 
Scotland ! ha ! ha ! ha !" And he also observed^ that 
'^ the clannish slavery of the Highlands of Scotland 
was the single exception to Milton*s remark of ' The 
Mountain Nymph, sweet Liberty,' being worshipped 
in all hilly countries." — " When I was at Inverary, 
(said he), on a visit to my old friend, Archibald, 
Duke of Argyle, Lis dependents congratulated me on 
being such a favourite of his Grace. I said, ' It b 
then, gentlemen, truly lucky for me ; for if I had 
dbpleased the Duke, and he had wished it, there is 
not a Campbell among you but would have been rc^y 
to brinff John Wilkes's head to him in a charger. 
It would have been only 

^ Off with his head i So much foft AyUtbury* 

I was then member for Aylesbury." 

1 See Voh II. page 12. . 
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' Dr. John$oii and Mr. Wilkes talked of the con- 
tested passi^ in Horace*s Art of Poetry, ^^ Difficile 
estproprie communia dicere" Mr. Wilkes, according 
to my note^ gave the interpretation thus : " It is dif- 
ficult to speidc willi propriety of common things ; as, 
if a poet had to speak of Queen Caroline drinking 
tea, he must endeavour to avoid the vulgarity of cups 
and saucers." But upon reading my note, he tells 
me that he meant to say, that ^' the word communia 
being a Roman law-term, signifies here things com" 
munis juris, that is to say, what have never yet been 
treated by any body; and this appears clearly from 
what followed. 



(C 
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ReditLs Iliacum carmen deducii in actus 
Qudm n froferret ignota indictaque primus,** 

You will easier make a tragedy out of the Iliad than 
on any subject not handled beiore.* Johnson. " He 

1 My very pleasant fnend hinudf, as well as othe^ wfto re* 
member old stories^ will no doubt be surprised, whon I observe that 
John Wilkes here shews himself to be of the WAaBuaTOiriAir 
School. It is nevertheless true, as appears from Dr. Hurd the 
Bishop of Worcester's very elegant commentary and notes on the 
" Epistola ad Pisones:* 

It is necessary to a fair consideration of the question, that the 
whole passage in which the words occur should be kept in view: 

'' Si qiUd inexpcrtum scente committis^ et audes 
Personam formare novam^ servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto processerit^ et sibi consteL 
Difficile est propria communia dicere : tuque 
RectiiU Iliacum carmen deducts in actusy 
Qudm siproferres ignoia indictaque primus* 
Publica materies privati juris erU^ k 
Non drca vUempatuiumque moraberis orbem^ 
Nee verbum verbo curabis redderejidus 
Interpres ; nsc desUies imitator in arctum 
Undepedem proferre pudor vetat out operis lex%* 
VOL. III. A A 
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means that it is difficult to appropriate to particular 
persons qualities which are common to all mankind^ 
as Homer has done." 



The 5* Commentary*' thus iUustrates it: ** But the formation of 
quite new characters is a work of great difficulty and hazard. For 
here there is no generally received and fixed archetype to work 
after, but every one judges of common right, according to the ex- 
tent and comprehension of his own idea ; therefore he advises to 
labour and refit old characters and subjects, particularly those made 
known and authorised by the practioe of Homer and the Epic 
writers." 

The " Note" is 

'< Difficile EST proprie communia dicere." Lambin's 
Comment is ^' Commnnia hoc loco appeUat HoraHus argumenta 
fihularuvn cL nulla adhuc tractata: et ito, quff cuivis exposita sunt 
et in medio quodamtnodoposita, quasi vacua et d nemine occupataJ* 
And that this is the true meaning of communia is evidently fixed 
by the words ignota indictaque^ which are explanatory of it ; so 
that the sense given it in the commentary is unquestionably the 
right one. Yet, notwithstanding the deamess of the case, a late 
critick has this strange passage: ^^ Difficile quidem esse proprie 
communia dicere^ hoc est^ materiam vulgarem, notam et e medio 
petitam^ ita immutare atque exornare^ utnopa et scriptori propria 
videatur, ultra concedimus ; et maximi procul dubio ponderiststa 
est obfcrvatio, Sed omnibus utrinque coUatis^ et tum difficUis turn 
venusti, tamjudicii quam ingenii ratione habitd^ mojor videtur 
esse gloria fabulam formare penitHs navam, quam veterem^ ut^ 
cunque mu1aiam\ de nova exhibere,^*' (Poet. PraeL v. ii. p. 164). 
Where having first put a wrong construction on the word com- 
munia^ he employs it to pitroduce an impertinent criticism. For 
where does the poet prefer the glory of refitting old subjects to that 
of inventing new ones ? The contrary is iniplied in what he urges 
about the superiour difficulty of the latter, from which he dissuades 
his countrymen, only in respect of their abilities and inexperience 
in these matters ; and in order to cultivate in them, which is the 
main view of the Epistle, a spirit of correctness, by sending them to 
-the old subjects, treated by the Greek writers. 

For my own part (with all deference for Dr. Hurd, who thinks 
the case clear), I consider the passage^ ^^ Difficile est propria com' 
munia dicere,** to be a crux for the criticks on Horace. 

The explication which my Lord of Worcester tteats with so 
much contempt, is nevertheless countenanced by authority which 
I find quoted by the learned Baxter in his edition of Horace, 
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Wilkes. '^ We have no City-Poet now : that is an 
office which has gone into disuse. The last was £1- 



** Difficile est propria communia dicere, h. e. res v^ilgares disertis 
verbis enarrare, vel humile thema cum dignitate tractare. Diffi" 
die est communes res propriis explicare verbis. Vet. Schol." I 
was much disappointed to find that the great critick, Dr. Bentley^ 
has no note upon this very difficult passage, as from his vigorous 
and illuminate mind I should have expected to receive more satisi. 
faction than I have yet had. 

Sanadon thus treats of it. *' Propria communia dicere ; c*est it 
dire, qu'il n* est pas aiside former d ces personnages d* imagination^ 
des caracthres particuliers et cependant vraisemblables* Comme 
Von a He'le maitre de les former tels qu'on a voulu, lesfautes que 
Von fait en cela sont m^ins pardownabks* C*est pourquoi Horace 
consciHe de prendre toujours des sujets connus^ tels que sont, par 
exemple, ceux que Von pent tirer des po^mes d*Homere,** 

And DtKter observes upon it, '^ Apres avoir marqui Us deux 
qualitts qu*ilfaut donner aux personnages qu^on invente, il conseille 
aux Pontes tragiques, de n*user pas trop facilement de cette libertS 
gu*ils ont d'en inventer, car il est tr^s difficile de reussir dans ces 
nouveg.ux caract^res, H est mal aise\ dit Horace, de traiter pro- 
piement, c^ett d dire oonvenablement, des sujets oommuns; c^est d 
dire, des sujets inventus, et qui n'ont aucun fondement ni dans 
VHistoire ni dans la Fable ; et U les appelle communs, parce qu*ils 
sont en disposition d taut le monde, et que tout le monde a le droit 
de les invenier, et quails sont, comme on dit, au premier ocm 
cupanL" See his observations at large on this expression and the 
fiulowing. 

After all, I cannot help entertaining some doubt whether the 
words. Difficile est proprie communia dicere, may not have been 
thrown in by Horace to form a separate article in a '^ choice of 
difficulties** which a poet has to encounter, who chooses a new 
subject ; in which case it must be uncertain which of the various 
explanations is the true one, and every reader has a right to decide 
as it may strike his own fancy. And even should uie words be 
understood as they generally are, to be connected both vnilh what 
goes before and what comes after, the exact sense cannot be ab« 
Bolutdy ascertained; for instance, whether proprie is meant to 
signify in an appropriated manner, as Dr. Johnson here understands 
it, or, as it is often used by Cicero, with propriety, or elegantly. 
In short, it is a rare instance of a defect in perspicuity in an ad« 
miiable writer, who with almost every species of excellence, is 
peculiarly remarkable for that quality. The length of this note 
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kanah Settle. There is something in names which 
one cannot help feeling. Now Elkanak Settle sounds 
80 gn^er, who can expect much from that name } We 
should have no hesitation to give it for John Dryden, 
in preference to Elkanah Settie^ from the names only, 
without knowing their different merits.*' John so ir. 
'' I suppose, sir. Settle did as well for Aldermen in 
his time, as John Home could do now. Where did 
Beckford and Trecothick learn English ?" 

Mr. Arthur Lee mentioned some Scotch who had 
taken possession of a barren part of America, and 
wondered why they should choose it. Johnsok. 
',' Why, sir, all barrenness is comparative. The 
Scotch would not know it to be barren.** Boswell. 
^'Come, come, he is flattering the English. You 
have now been in Sccttland, sir, and say if you did 
not see meat and drink enough there." Johnsok. 
'* Why yes, sir ; meat and drink enough to give the 
inhabitants sufficient strength to run away horn 
home." All these quick and lively sallies were said 
sportively, quite in jest, and with a smile, which 
shenved that he meant only wit. Upon this topick 
he and Mr. Wilkes could perfectly assimilate; here 
was a bond of union between them, and I was con- 
scious that as both of them had visited Caledonia, 
both were fully satisfied of the strange narrow ig- 
norance of those who imagine that it is a land of 
famine. But they amused themselves with persever- 
ing in. the old jokes. When I claimed a superiority 
for Scotland over England in one respect^ that no 
man can be arrested there for a debt merely because 
another swears it against him ; but there must first 
be the judgement of a court of law ascertaining its 
justice; and that a seizure of the person, before 

perhafw requires aii apology. Many of my readers, I doubt not, 
will Admit that a critical discussion of a passage in a fiivouritc 
dassidi is very engaging* 
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judgement is obtained^ can take place only^ if his cre- 
ditor should swear that he is about to fly from the 
country, or, as it is technically expressed, is in medi^ 
tationejugis : Wilkes. '■ That, I should think, may 
be safely sworn of all the Scotch nation.!' Johnson. 
(To Mr. Wilkes) ^^ You must know, sir, I lately 
took my friend Boswell, and shewed him genuine 
. civilized life in an English provincial town. I turned 
him loose at Lichfield, my native city, that he might 
see for once real civility: for you know he lives among 
savages in Scotland, and among rakes in London." 
Wilkes. " Except when he is with gr^ve, sober, de- 
cent people, like you and me." Johnson, (smiling). 
'^ And we ashamed of him." 

They were quite frank and easy. Johnson told the 
story of his asking Mrs. Macaulay to allow her foot- 
man to sit down with them, to prove the ridiculous- 
ness of the argument for the equality of mankind ; 
and he said to me afterwards, with a nod of satis- 
^Eiction, ^* You saw Mr. Wilkes acquiesced." Wilkes 
talked with all imaginable freedom of the ludicrous 
title given to the Attorney-General, Diabolus Regis; 
adding,. '^ I have reason to know something about 
that officer ; for I was prosecuted for a libel." John- 
son, who many people would have supposed must 
have been furiously angry at hearing this talked of so 
lightly, said not a word. He was now, indeed, " a 
good-humoured fellow." 

After dinner we had an accession of Mrs. Knowles, 
the Quaker lady, well known for her various talents, 
and of Mr. Alderman Lee. Amidst some patriotick 
groans, somebody (I think the Alderman) said, '* Poor 
old England is lost." Johnson. " Sir, it is not so 
much to be lamented that Old England is lost, as that 
the Scotch have found it." ^ Wilkes. " Had Lord 

1 It would not become me to expatiate on this strong and pointed 
remark, in which a very great deal of meaning is condensed. 

A A 3 
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Bute governed ScotlaDd only^ I should uot have taken 
the trouble to write his eulogy^ and dedicate * Mor- 
timer* to him." 

Mr. Wilkes held a candle to shew a fine print of a 
beautiful female figure which hung in the room> and 
pointed out the elegant contour of the bosom with the 
nnger of an arch connoisseur. He afterwards in a 
conversation with me waggishly insisted^ that all the* 
time Johnson shewed visible signs of a fervent ad- 
miration of the corresponding charms of the £Eur 
Quaker. 

This record^ though by no means so perfect as I 
could wish^ will serve to give a notion of a very 
curious interview^ which was not only pleasing at the 
time, but had the agreeable and benignant effect of 
reconciling any animosity, and sweetening any acidity, 
which in the various bustle of political contest, had 
been produced in. the minds of two men, who though 
widely different, had so many things in common — 
classical learning, modern literature, wit and humour, 
and ready repartee — ^that it would have been much to 
be regretted if they had been for ever at a distance 
from each other. 

Mr. Burke gave me much credit for this successful 
negotiation ; and pleasantly said, " that there was no- 
thing equal to it in the whole history of the Corps 
Diplomatique" 

I attended Dr. Johnson home, and had the satis* 
faction to hear him tell Mrs. Williams how much he 
had been pleased with Mr. Wilkes^s company, and 
what an agreeable day he had passed. 

I talked a good deal to him of the celebrated Mar- 
garet Carolina Rudd, whom I had visited, induced by 
the fame of her talents, address, and irresistible power 
of &8cination. To a lady who disapproved of my 
visiting her, he said on a former occasion, '^ Nay, 
mndam, Boswell is in the right; I should have 
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Tisited her m^self^ were it not that they hare dow a 
trick of putting every thing into the newspapers." 
This evening he exclainied^ " I envy him his ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Rudd/* 

I mentioned a scheme which I had of making a 
tour to the Isle of Man^ and giving a full account of 
it ; and that Mr. Burke had playfully suggested as a 
motto^ 

^' The proper study of mankind is Man.** 

Johnson. '^ Sir, you will get more by the book than 
the jaunt will cost you ; so you will havfe yxmr diversion 
for nothings and add to your reputation." 

On the evening' of the next day I took leave of 
him, being to set out for Scotland. I thanked him 
with great warmth for all his kindness. " Sir (said 
he), you are very welcome. Nobody repays it with 



more." 



How very false is the notion that has gone round 
the world of the rough, and passionate, and harsh 
manners of this great and good man. That he had 
occasional sallies of heat of temper, and that he was 
sometimes, perhaps, too " easily provoked" by ab- 
surdity and folly, and sometimes too desirous of 
triumph in colloquial contest, must be allowed. The 
quickness both of his perception and sensibility dis- 
. posed him to sudden explosions of satire ; to which his 
extraordinary readiness of wit was a strong and almost 
irresistible incitement. To adopt one of the finest 
images in Mr. Home's " Douglas," 

" . ;^— On each glance of thought 

Dedaion followed, as the thunderbolt 
Pursues the flash !" 

I admit that the beadle within him was often so eager 
to apply the lash, that the judge had not time to con- 
sider the case with sufficient deliberation. 
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That he was occasionally remarkable for violence 
of temper may be granted ; but let us ascertain the 
degree, and not let it be supposed that he was in a 
perpetual rage, and never without a club in his hand 
to knock down every one who approached him. On 
the contrary, the truth is, that by much the greatest 
part of his time he was civil, obliging, nay, polite in 
the true sense of the word ; so much so, that many 
gentlemen who were long acquainted with him never 
received, or even heard a strong expression from him. 

The following letters concerning an Epitaph which 
he wrote for* the momunent of Dr. Goldsmith, in 
Westminster-Abbey, afford at once a proof of his 
unaffected modesty, his carelessness as to his own 
writings, and of the great respect which he enter- 
tained for the taste and judgement of the excellent 
and eminent person to whom they are addressed : 

'^ TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
" DEAR SIR, • 

*^ I HAVE been kept away from you, I know not 
well how, and of these vexatious hindrances I know 
not when there will be an end. I therefore send 
you the poor dear Doctor's epitaph. Read it first 
yourself; and if you then think it right, shew it to 
the Club. I am, you know, willing to be corrected. 
If you think any thing much amiss, keep it to your- 
self, till we come together. I have sent two copies, 
but prefer the card. The dates must be settled by 
Dr. rercy. I am, sir, 

'* Your most humble servant, 

« May 16, 1776." *' Sam. JoHNSON." 
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TO THE SAME. 
'* «IR, 

'^ Miss Reynolds has a mind to send the Epi- 
taph to Dr, Beattie ; I am very willing^ but having 
no copy^ cannot immediately recollect it. She tells 
me you have lost it. Try to recollect, and put down 
as much as you retain ; you perhaps may have kept 
what I have dropped. The lines for which I am at a 
loss are something of rertim civilium siv^ naiuralium, ^ 
It was a sorry trick to lose it ; help me if you can. 
I am, sir, 

** Your most humble servant, 
« June 22, 1776." '^ Sam. Johnson. 

** The gout grows better but slowly." 



•• 



It was, I think, after I had left London in this year, 
that this Epitaph gave occasion to a Remonstrance 
to the Monarch of Literature, for an account 
of which I am indebted to Sir William Forbes, of 
Pitsligo. 

That my readers may have the subject more fully 
and clearly before them, I shall first insert the 
£pitaph» 

^< Olivaait Goldsmith, 

Poetee, Phyticiy Hiitoricij 

Qui nuUumferh scribendi gemu 

Non tetigit^ 

Nullum quod tetigit turn omavit: 

Sive ritus ettent movendi^ 

Sive la^rymcey 



1 These woids must have heen in the other copy. They ve 
not in that which was preferred. 
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« 

Affectuum potens at Itmt dotmnator: 

Ingenio sublimis^ vixndus^ versatiluy 

Oratione grandit, nitidus^ venutttu : 

Hoc monumento memoriam colaiU 

Sodalium atnoTy 

Amicorum fidet^ 

Lectorum veneratio. 

NatuM in HibemiA Fomia Longfordiennty 

In loco cut nomen Pallas^ 

Nov, XXIX. MDCCXXXI ; 

Eblance Uteris institutui : 
Obiit Londini^ 

April. IV, MDCCLXXIV. 



9* 



Sir William Forbes writes to me thus : '^ I enclose 
the Round Robin. This jeu d' esprit took its rise one 
day at dinner at our friend Sir Joshua Reynolds's. 
All the company present, except myself, were friends 
and acquaintance of Dr. Goldsmitn. The Epitaph^ 
written for him by Dr. Johnson, became the subject 
of conversation, and various emendations were sug*^ 
gested, which it was agreed should be submitted to 
the Doctor's consideration. — But the* question was^ 
who should have the courage to propose them to him ? 
At last it was hinted, that there could be no way so> 
good as that of a Round Robin, as the sailors call it^ 
which they make use of when they enter into a ocm-i 
spiracy^ so as not to let it be known who puts his 
name first or last to the paper. This proposition 
was instantly assented to ; ana Dr. Barnard, Dean of 
Derry, now Bishop of Killaloe, * drew up an address 
to Dr. Johnson on the occasion, replete with wit and 

1 [This prelate, who was afterwards translated to the See of 
Limerick, died at Wimbledon in Surrey, June 7^ 1806, in his. 
eightieth year. The original Round Robin remained in his pos- 
session ; the paper which Sir William Forbes transmitted to Mr. 
BoswcU being only a copy. M.] 
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humour^ but which it was feared the Doctor might 
think tfeated the subject with too much levity. Mr. 
Burke then proposed the address as it stands in 
the paper in writing, to which I had the honour to 
officiate as clerk. 

'' Sir Joshua agreed to carry it to Dr. Johnson^ 
who received it with much good humour,' and de* 
sired Sir Joshua to tell the gentlemen, that he would 

1 He however, upon seeing Dr. Warton's name to the sugges*. 
tion, that the Epitaph should be in English, observed to Sir Joshua, 
^^ I wonder that Joe Waiton, a scholar by profession, dbould b? 
such a fooL" He said too, '' I should have thought Mund Burke 
would have had more sense." Mr. Langton, who was one of the 
company at Sir Joshua's, like a sturdy scholar, resolutely refused 
to sign the Round Robin. The Epitaph is engraved ,upon Dr. 
Gddsmith's monumoit without any alteration. , At another time, 
when somebody endeavoured to argue in favour of its being in 
English, Johnson said, '^ The language of the country of which a 
learned man was a native, is not the language fit for his epitaph, 
which should be in ancient and permanent language. Consider, 
ar ; how you should feel, were you to find at Rotterdam an epi- 
^ph upon Erasmus in Dutch /" — For my own part, *t think it 
would be best to have Epitaphs written both in a learned language, 
and in the language of the country ; so that they might have the 
advantage of being more universally understood, and at the same 
time be secured of classical stability. I cannot, however, but be 
of opinion, that it is not sufiidently discriminative. Applying to 
Goldsmith equally the epithets of " Poeto', HUtorici^ Fhysici^''^ 
is surely not right ; for as to his claim to tlie last oi those lepithets, 
I have hi^ard Johnson himself say, '^ Goldsmith, sir, will ^ve us 
a very fine book upon the subject ; but if he can distinguish a cow 
from a horse, that, I believe, may be the extent of his knowledge 
of natural history .*' His book is indeed an excellent perfbrmance, 
though in some instances he appears to have trusted too much to 
BufiTon, who, with all his theoretical ingenuity and extraordinary 
eloquence, I suspect had little actual information in the sdence on 
'whH^ he wrote so admirably. For instance, he tells us that the 
cow sheds her horns every two years; a most palpable errour, 
which Groldsmith has faithfully transferred into his book. It is 
wonderful that Buffon, who lived so much in the country, at' his 
noble seat, should have fallen into such a blunder* I suppose he 
has confounded the cow with the deer^ 
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alter the Epitaph in any manner they pleased, as to. 
Ihe sense of it ; but he xoould never consent to disgrace 
the tvalls of Westminster Abbey, loith an English 
inscription ' 

*' I consider this Round Robin as a species of lite* 
rary curiosity worth preserving, as it marks, in a 
certain degree. Dr. Johnson's character." 

My readers are presented with a faithful transcript 
of a paper, which I doubt not of their being desirous 
to see. 

Sir William Forbes's observation is very just. The 
anecdote now related proves, in the strongest manner, 
the reverence and awe with which Johnson was re« 
garded, by some of the most eminent men of his" time, 
in various departments, and even by such of them as 
lived most with him ; while it also confirms what I 
have again and again inculcated, that he was by no 
means of that ferocious and irascible character which 
has been ignorantly imagined. 

This hasty composition is also to be remarked as 
one of the thousand instances which evince the extra- 
ordinary promptitude of Mr. Burke ; who while he is 
equal to tne greatest things, can adorn the least ; can, 
with equal facility, embrace the vast and complicated 
speculations of politicks, or the ingenious topicks of 
literary investigation.* 

''DR. JOHNSON TO MRS. BOSWELL. 
*' MADAM, 

" You must not think me uncivil in omitting to 
answer the letter with which you favoured me some 
time ago. I imagined it to have been written with« 



•1 Beside this Latin Epitaph, Johnson honoured the memoiy of 
his friend Goldsmith with a short one in Oreek. See page 8 of 

this volume. 
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out Mr. Boswell's knowledge^ and therefore supposed 
the answer to require^ what I could not find^ a pri- 
vate conveyance. 

" The difference with, Lord Auchinleck is now 
over; and since young Alexander has appeared^ I 
hope no more difficulties will arise among you ; for I 
sincerely wish you all happy. Do not teach the 
young ones to dislike me, as yon dislike me yourself; 
but let me at least have Veronica's kindness, because 
she is my acquaintance. 

** You will now have Mr. Boswell home ; it is well 
that you have him ; he has led a wild life. I have 
taken him to Lichfield, and he has followed Mr. 
Thrale to Bath. Pray take care of him, and tame 
him. The only thing in. which I have the honour to 
agree with you is, in loving him ; and while we are 
so much of a mind in a matter of so much importance, 
our other quarrels will, I hope, produce no great 
bitterness. I am, madam, 1 

" Your most humble servant, 
« May le, 1776." '' Sam. Johnson.** 

" MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. , 

«« Edinburgh, June 25, 177& 

** You have formerly complained that myietters 
were too long. There is no danger of that complaint 
being made at present; tor I find it difficult for 
me to write to you at all. ^Here an account of 
having been afflicted with a return of Inelanchdy or 
bad spirits.]] 

" The boxes of books ' which you sent to me are 
arrived ; but I have not yet examined the contents. 

^ 1 Upon a settlement of our account of expenses on a Tour to 
the HeluideB, there was a balance due to me, which Dr. Johnson 
chose to discharge by sending bo<^ 

yoL, III. BA 
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*^ I send you Mr. Maclaurin's paper for the negro, 
who claims his freedom in the Court of Session." 

'**DR. JOHNSON TO MR. BOS WELL. 
" DEAR SIR, , 

'' These black fits, of which you complain, per- 
haps hurt your memory as well as your imagination. 
When did I complain that your letters were too long ? * 
Your last letter, after a very long delay, brought very 
bad news. QHere a series of reflections upon me- 
lancholy, and — ^what I oould not help thinking 
strangely unreasonable in him who had suffered so 
much from it himself,—-a good deal of severity and 
reproof, as if it were owing to my own fault, or 
that I was, perhaps, affecting it rrom a desire of 
distinction.! 

" Read Cheyne's 'English Malady;' but do not let 
him teach you a foolish notion that melancholy is a 
proof of acuteness. ***** 

" To hear that you have not opened your boxes of 
books is very offensive. The examination and ar- 
rangement of so many volumes might have afforded 
' you an amusement very seasonable at present, and 
useful for the whole of life. I am, I confess, very 
' angry that you manage yourself so ill. ***** 

'' I do not now say any more, than that I am, with 
great kindness and sincerity, dear sir, 

" Your humble servant, 
** July 2, 1776." " Sam. Johnson." 

" It was last year determined by Lord Mansfield, 
in the Court of King's Bench, that a negro cannot be 
taken out of the kingdom without his own consent." ' 

1 Baretti told me that Johnson complained of my writing veiy 
long letters to him when I was upon the a)ntinent : whidi waa 
most certainly true ; but it tieems my Mend did n^t remember iu 
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" DR. JOHNSON TO MR. BOSWELL. 
" DEAR SIR, 

** I MAKE haste to write again^ lest my last letter 
should give you too much pain. If you are really 
oppressed with overpowering and involuntary melan- 
choly, you are to be pitied rather than reproached. 

« * * « 

" Now, my dear Bozzy, let us have done with 
quarrels and with censure. Let me know whether I 
have not sent you a pretty library. There are, perhaps^ 
many books among them which you never need read 
through ; but there are none which it is not proper 
for you to know, and sometimes , to consult. Of 
these books, of which the use is only occ^onal, it is 
often sufficient to know the contents, that, when any 
question arises, you may know- where to look for 
information. 

'' Since I wrote, I have looked over Mr. Mac- 
laurin's plea, and think it excellent. How is the suit 
carried on } If by subscription, I commission you to 
contribute, in my name, what is proper. Let no- 
thing be wanting in such a case. Dr. Drummond, ^ 
I see, is superseded. His father would have grieved ; 
but he lived to obtain the pleasure of his son's election, 
and died before that pleasure was al]»ated. 

^' Langton's lady has brought him a girl, and 

both are well; I dined with him the other day. 
* * * ^t * 

*' It rexes me to tell you, that on the evening of 

1 The son of Johnson's old friend, Mr. WilKam Drummond. 
(See Vol. II. p. 125). He was a young man of such distinguished 
merit, that he was nominated to one of the medical professorships 
in the College of Edinburgh, without solidtation, while he was at 
Naples. Having other views, he did not accept of the honour, and 
soon afterwards died. 
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the 29th of May I was seized by the gout^ and am 
not quite well. The pain has not been violent^ but 
the weakness and tenderness were very troublesome, 
and what is said to be very uncommon, it has not al- 
leviated my other disorders. Make use of youth and 
health while you have them ; make my compliments 
to Mrs. Boswell. I am, my dear sir, 

'^ Your most affectionate 
^' July 16, 1776." '^ Sam. Johnson." 

'' MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 
^ MY DEAR 8i&^ Edinburgh, July 18, 1776. 

** Your letter of the second of this month was 
rather a harsh medicine ; but I was delighted with 
that spontaneous tenderness, which, a few days after^ 
wards, sent forth such balsam as your next brought 
me. I found myself for some time so ill that all 
I could do was to preserve a decent appearance, whilfr 
all within was weakness and distress. Like a reduced 
garrison that has some Bpirit left, I hung out flags, 
and planted all the force I could muster, upon the 
walls. I am now much better, and I sincerely thank* 
you for your kind attention and friendly counsel. 

** Count Manucci ' came here last week from tra- 
velling in Ireland. I have shewn him What civilities 
I could on his own account, on yours, and on that of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrsde. He has had a fall from his horse, 
and been much hurt. I regret this unlucky accident, 
for he seems to be a very amiable man." 

As the evidence of what I have mentioned air the 

I A Florentine nobleman, mentioned by Johnson, in his '' Noteft 
of bis Tour in France." I had the- pleasure of becoming acquainted 
with him in London, in the spring of this year. 
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beginning of this year, I select from his private . 
register the following passage : 

" July 25, 1776. O God, who hast ordained that 
whatever is to be desired should be sought by labour, 
and who, by thy blessing, bringest honest labour to 
^ good effect, look with mercy upon my studies and 
endeavours. Grant me, O Lord, to design, only 
what is lawful and right ; and afford me calmness of 
mind, and steadiness of purpose, that I may so do 
thy will in this short life, as to obtain happiness in 
the world to come, for the sake of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen." ' 

It appears from a note subjoined, that this wa& 
composed when he '^ purposed to apply vigorously to 
study, particularly of the Greek and Italian tongues." 

Such a purpose, so expressed, at the age of sixty- 
seven, is admirable and encouraging; and it must 
impress all the thinking part of my readers with a 
consolatory confidence in habitual devotion, when 
they see a man of such enlarged intellectual powers 
as Johnson, thus in the genuine earnestness of 
secrecy, imploring the aid of that Supreme Being, 
" from whom cometh down every good and every 
perfect gift." 



<c 



TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 



" SIR, 



<c 



A YOUNG man, whose name is Paterson, offers 
himself this evening to the Academy. He is the son 
of a man^ for whom I have long had a kindness, and 
who is now abroad in distress. I ^all be* glad that 
you will be pleased to shew him any little counter 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 151. 

2 [Samuel Paterson, formerly a bookseller, latterly an auctioneer, 
and well known for his skill in forming catalogues of books. He 
died in London, October 29, 1802. M.] 

B B 3 
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iiance> or pay him any smaU distinction. How mucii 
it is in your power to favour or to forward a young 
man I do not know ; nor do I know how mudi this 
candidate deserves &vour by his perisonal merits or 
what hopes his proficiency may now give of future 
eminence. I recommend him as the son of my friend. 
Your character and station enable you to give a young 
man great encouragement by very easy means. You 
have heard of a man who asked no other favour of Sir 
Robert Walpole^ than that he would bow to him at 
his levee. I am^ sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
** August 3, 1776." " Sam. Johnson." 

" MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

<' tedinbui^, Aug. 30, 1776. 

TAfter giHng him an account of my having ex- 
amined the chests of books which he had sent to me, 
and which contained what may be truly called a 
numerous and miscellaneous Stall Library, thrown 
together at random : — ^] 

'* Lord Hailes was against the decree in the case 
of my client, the minister ; not that he justified the 
minister, but because the parishioner both provoked 
and retorted. I sent his Lordship your able argu- 
ment upon the case for his perusal. His observation 
upon it in a letter to me was, ' Dr. Johnson's Suaso^ 
rium is pleasantly* and artiiilly composed. I suspect, 
however, that he has not convinced himself; tor I 

1 Why his Lordship uses the epithet pleatantlyy when speaking 
of a grave piece of reasoning, I cannot oonodye. But ctiffbent 
men have d^erent notions of j^easantry. I happened to sit by a 
gentleman one evening at the Opera-house in J[x)ndon, who at fhe 
moment when M^dea appeared to be in great agony at the thought 
of killing her children, turned to me with a smile, and said, ^^funnff 
enough.*' 
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beliere that he is better read in ecclesiastical history, 

than to imagine that a Bishop or a Presbyter has 

a right to begin censure or discipline e cathedra.' * 

****** 

. " For the honour of Count Manucci^ as well as 
to observe that exactness of truth which you have 
taught nie> I must correct what I said in a former 
letter. He did not fall from his horse^ which might 
have been an imputation on his skill as an officer of 
cavalry; his horse fell with him. 

" I have> since I saw yoii, read every word of 
' Granger s Biographical History.* It has enter- 
tained me exceedingly^ and I do not think him the 
Whig that you supposed. Horace Walpdle's being 
his patron, is, indeed, no good sign of his. political 
principles. But he denied to Lord Mountstuart that 
he was a Whig, and said he had been accused by 
both parties of .partiality. It seems he was like 
Pope, 

* Whflc Tories caU me Wlug, and Whigs a Tory.' 

I wish you would look more into his book; and 
as Lord Mountstuart wishes much to find a proper 
person to continue the work upon Granger's plan^ 
and has desired I would mention it to you ; if such a 
man occurs, please to let me know. His Lordship 
will give him gendrous encouragement." 

'^ TO MR. ROBERT LEVETT. 
" DEAR SIR, 

^' Having spent about six weeks at this place, 
we have at lengtn resolved upon returning. I ex- 

1 Dr. Joihnson afterwards told me, that he was of opinion that 
a clergyman had this rights 
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pect to see you all in Fleet-street on the 30th of this 
month. 

'^ I did not go into the sea till last Friday, but 
think to go most of this week, though I know not 
that it does me any good. My nights are very rest- 
less and tiresome, but I am otherwise well. 

'' I have written word of my coming to Mrs. 
Williams. Remember me kindly to Francis and 
Betsy.' I am, sir, 

^^ Your humble servant, 
« Brighthehnstone, Oct. 21, 1776." '' Sam. JohnsoN."« 

I again wrote to Dr. Johnson on the 21st of 
October, informing him, that my father had, in the 
most liberal manner, paid a large debt for me, and 
that I had now the happiness of being upon very 
good terms with him ; to which he returnea the fol- 
lowing answer. 

*^ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
*' DEAR SIR, 

*' I HAD great pleasure in hearing that you are 
at last on good terms with your father. Cultivate his 
kindness by all honest and manly means. Life is but 
short ; no time can be afforded but for the indulgence 
of real sorrow, or contests upon questions seriously 
momentous. Let us not throw away any of our days 



1 [His female servant M.] 

2 For this and Dr. Johnson^s other letters to Mr. Levett, I am 
indebted to my old acquaintance, Mr. Nathaniel Thomas, whose 
worth and ingenuity have been long known to a respectable though 
not a wide drde ; and whose collection of medals would do crecUt 
to persons of greater opulence. 

[Mr. Nathaniel Thomas, who was many yean Editor of the St 
Jameses Chronicle, died March 1, 179«>> M.] » 
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upon useless resenttnent, or dontend who shall hold 
out longest in stubborn malignity. It is best not to 
be angry ; and best> in the next place^ to be quickly- 
reconciled. May you and your father pass the 

remainder of your time in reciprocal benevolence ! 

* *•* * * * 

'' Do you ever heat from Mr. Langton ? I visit him 
sometimes^ but he does not talk. I do not like hi» 
scheme of life; but as I am not permitted- to under- 
stand it^ I cannot set any thing right that is wrong. 
His children are sweet babies. 

^^ I hope my irreconcileable euemy^ Mrs. Boswell^ 
is well. £)esire her not to transmit her malevolence 
to the young people. Let me have Alexander, and 
Veronica, and Euphemia, for my friends. 

*' Mrs. Williams, whom you may reckon as one of 
your well-wishers, is in a feeble and languishing state, 
with little hopes of growing better. She went for 
some part of the autumn into the country^ but is little 
benefited ; and Dr. Lawrence confesses that his art \s 
at an end. Death is, however, at a distance: and 
what more than that can we say of ourselves ? I am 
sorry for her pain, and more sorry for her decay. 
Mr. Levett is sound, wind and limb. 

" I was some weeks this autumn at Brighthelm- 
stone. The place was very dull, and I was not well ; 
tlie expedition to the Hebrides was the most pleasant 
journey that I ever made. Such an eiFort annually 
would give the world a little diversification. 

'* Every year, however, we cannot wander, and 
must therefore endeavour to spend our time at hom^ 
as well as we can. I believe it is best to throw life 
into a method, that every hour may bring its employ- 
ment, and every emplo3rment have its hour. Xeno- 
phon observes, in his ' Treatise of CEconomy/ that if 
every thing be kept in a certain place, when any 
thing is worn out or consumed, the vacuity which it 
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leaves will shew what is wanting ; so if every part of 
time has its duty^ the hour will call into remembrance 
its proper engagement. 

'' I nave not practised all this prudence myself, 
but I have suffered much for want of it ; and I would 
have you, by timely recollecti<Jn and steady resolution, 
escape from those evils which have lain heavy upon 
me. I am, my dearest Boswell, 

^^ Your most humble servant, 
'«^ Bolt-court, Nov. 16, 1776." " Sam. Johnson." 

On the l6th of November I informed him that 
Mr. Strahan had sent me twelve copies of the 
" Journey to the Western Islands," handsomely 
boundj instead of the twenty copies which were sti- 
pulated; but which, I supposed, were to be only 
in sheets; requested to know how they should be 
distributed : and mentioned that I had another son 
born to me, who was named David, and was a sickly 
infant. 



*' DEAR SIR 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

" I HAVE been for some time ill of a cold, which, 
perhaps, I made an excuse to myself for not writing, 
when in reality I knew not what to say. 

'' The books you must at last distribute as you 
think best, in my name, or your own, as you are 
inclined, or as you judge most proper* Every body 
cannot be obliged ; but I wish that nobody may be 
offended. Do the best you can. 

" I congratulate you on the increase of your family, 
and hope that little David is by this time well, and 
hb mamma perfectly recovered. I am much pleased 
to hear of the re-establishment! of kindness between 
you and your father. Cultivate his paternal tender- 
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ness as much as you can. To live at variance at all 
is uncomfortable ; and variance with a father is still 
more uncomfortable. Besides that> in the whole dis- 
pute you have the wrong side ; at least you gave the 
first provocations, and some of them very offensive. 
Let it now be all over. As you have no reason to 
think that your new mother has shewn you any foul 
play, treat her with respect, and with some degree of 
confidence ; this will secure your father. When once 
a discordant family has fdt the pleasure of peace they 
will not willingly lose it. If Mrs. Boswell would but 
be friends with me, we might now shut the temple of 
Janus. 

" What came of Dr. Memis's cause ? Is the ques- 
tion about the negro determined? Has Sir Allan 
any reasonable hopes? What is become of poor 
Macquarry? Let me know the event of all these 
litigations. I wish particularly well to the negro and 
Sir Allan. 

'^ Mrs. Williams has been mudi out of order; 
and though she is something better, is likely, in her 
physician's opinion, to endure hei* malady for life, 
though she may, perhaps, die of some other. Mrs. 
Thrale is big, and fancies that she carries a boy ; if 
it were very reasonable to wish much about it, I 
should wish her not to be disappointed. The desire 
of male heirs is not appendant only to feudal tenures. 
A son is almost necessary to the continuance of 
Thrale's fortune; for what can misses do with a 
brewhouse? Lands are fitter for daughters than 
trades. 

" Baretti went away from Thrale's in some whim*- 
sical fit of disgust, or ill-nature, without taking any 
leave. It is well if he finds in any other place as good 
an habitation, and as many conveniencies. He has 
got five-and-twenty guineasby translating Sir Joshua's 
Discourses into Italian^ and Mr. Thr^e gave him aa 
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hundred in the hipriiig; so that he is yet in no dif- 
ficulties. 

" Colman has bought Foote's patent, and is to 
«llow Foote for life sixteen hundred pounds a year, 
as Reynolds told me, and to allow him to play so 
often on such terms that he may gain four hundred 
pounds more. What Colman can get by this bar- 
ffain, ^ but trouble and hazard, I do not see. I am. 
Gear sir, 

" Your humble servant, 
•« Dec 21, 1776." " Sam. Johnson." 

The Reverend Dr. Hugh Blair, who had long been 
admired as a preacher at Edinburgh, thought now of 
diffusing his excellent sermons more extensively, an4 
increasing his reputation, by publishing a collection 
of them. He transmitted the manuscript to Mr. 
Strahan, the printer, who after keeping it for some 
time, wrote a letter to him, discouraging the publi- 
cation. Such at first was the unpropitious state of 
one of the most successful theological books that has 
ever appeared. Mr. Strahan, however, had sent one 
of the sermons to Dr. Johnson for his opinion ; and 
after his unfavourable letter to Dr. Blair had been 
sent off, he received from Johnson, on Christmas-eve, 
a note in which was the foUowing paragraph : 

'' I have read over l)r. Blair's first sermon with 
more than approbation ; to say it is good, is to say 
too little." 

I believe Mr. Strahan had very soon after this time 
a conversation with Dr. Johnson concerning them ; 
and then he very candidly wrote again to Dr. Blair, 
enclosing Johnson's note, and agreeing to purchase 



1 [It turned out, however, a very fortunate bargain ; fbr Foott, 
though not then fifly-six, died at an ian in Dover^ in less tfaaa a 
year, Oct. 21, 1777. JM.] 
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the volume^ for which he and Mr. Cadell gave one 
hundred pounds. The sale was so rapid and exten- 
^ve, and the approbation of the publick so high^ that 
to their honour be it recorded^ the prc^rietors made 
Dr. Blair a present first of one sum^ and afterwards 
of another^ of fifty pounds^ thus voluntarily doubling 
the stipulated price ; and when he prepared another 
volume^ they gave him at once three nundred pounds, 
being in all five hundred pounds, by an agreement to 
wh^ch I am a subscribing witness; and now for a 
third octavo volume he has received no less than six 
hundred pounds* 

* 

In 1777> it appears from his ^' Prayers and Medi- 
tations/' that Johnscm suffered much from a state of 
mind '' unsettled and perplexed," and from that con- 
stitutional gloom, which, together with his extreme 
humility and anxiety with regard to his religious 
state, made him contemplate himself through too 
dark and unfavourable a medium. It may be said of 
him, that he ^' saw God in douds.'* Certain we may 
be of his injustice to himself in the following lament-^ 
able paragraph, which it is painful to think came 
from the contrite heart of this great man, to whose 
labours the world is so much indebted : " When I 
survey my past life, I discover nothing but a barren 
waste of time, with some disorders of body, and dis- 
turbances of the mind, very near to madness, which I 
hope He that made me will suffer to extenuate many 
faults, and excuse many deficiencies."* But we find 
his devotions in this year eminently fervent ; and we 
are comforted by observing intervals of quiet, com- 
posure, and glaaness. 

On Ea3ter day we find the following emphatick 
prayer : ^^ Almighty and most merciful Father, whd 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 155. 
VOL. III. c <; 
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^eest all our miseries^ and knowest all our necessities, 
look down upon me, and pity me. Defend me from 
the violent incursion of evil thoughts, and enable me 
to form and keep such resolutions as may conduce to 
the discharge of the duties which thy providence shall 
appoint me; and so help me, by thy Holy Spirit, 
that my heart may surely there be fixed, wnere true 
joys are to be found, and that I may serve thee with 
pure affection and a cheerflil mind. Have mercy 
upon me, O God, have mercy upon me ; years and 
infirmities oppress me, terrour and anxiety 'beset me. 
Have mercy upon me, my Creator and my Judge. 
In all perplexities relieve and free me ; and so hdp 
me by tny Holy Spirit, that I may now so commemo- 
rate the death of thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
as that when this snort and painful life shall have an 
end, I may, for his sake, be received to everlasting 
happiness. Amen."' 

While he was at church, the agreeable impressions 
upon his mind are thus commemorated : '^ 1 was for 
some time distressed, but at last obtained, I hope from 
the God of Peace, more quiet than I have enjoyed for 
a long time. I had made no resolution^ but as my 
heart grew lighter, my hopes revived^ and my cou- 
rage increased; and I wrote with my pencil in my 
Common Prayer Book, 

' Vita ordinanda. 
Biblia Ugenda, 
Theologia opera danda. 
Serviendum et latandumJ* " 

Mr. Steevens, whose generosity is well known, 
joined Dr. Johnson in kind assistance to a female 
relation of Dr. Goldsmith, and desired that on her 
t^urn to Ireland she would procure authentick par- 

r players and Meditations, p. 15fl. 
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ticulars of the life of her celebrated relation. Con- 
oerning her is the following letter : 

*^ TO GEORGE STEEVENS, ESQ. * 

" DEAR SIR, 

"You will be glad to hear that from Mrs./ 
Goldsmith, whom we lamented as drowned, I hare 
received a letter full of gratitude to us all, with pro- 
mise to make the inquiries which we recommended 
to her* 

'^ I would have had the honour of conveying this 
intelligence to Miss Caulfield, but that her letter is 
not at hand, and I know not the direction. You will 
lell the good news. I am, sir, 

** Your most, &c. 
^' Febnutty 25, 1777." " Sam. Johnson." 

** MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

« Pdinbuigh, Feb. 14, 1777- 
" MY DEAR SIR, 

" My state of epistolary accounts with you at 
present is extraordinary. The balance, as to number, 
is on your side. I am indebted to you for two letters ; 
one dated the l6th of November, upon which very 
day I wrote to you, so that our letters were ex- 
actly exchanged, and one dated the 21st of December 
last. 

^' My heart was warmed with gratitude by the 
truly kind contents of both of them ; and it is ama2- 
ing and vexing that I have allowed so much time to 
elapse without writing to you. iBut delay is inherent 
in fnc, by nature or by bad habit. I waited till I 
should have an opportunity of paying my compli- 
ments on a new year. I have procrastinated till the 
year is no longh* new. 



/ 
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" Dr. Memis's cause was determined against him> 
with 401. costs. The Lord President^ and two other 
of the Judges^ dissented from the majority, upon this 
ground ; that although there may have been no inten- 
tion to injure him by calling him Doctor of Medicine, 
instead of PhyHciany yet, as he remonstrated against 
the designation before the charter was printed off> 
4md represented that it was disagreeable, and eren 
hurtful to him, it was ill-natured to refuse to alter it, 
and let him have the designation to which he was 
icertainly entitled. My own opinion is, that our court 
has judged wrong. The defendants were in mal&iide, 
to persist in naming him in & way that he dishked. 
You remember poor Goldsmith, when he grew im- 
portant, and wisned to appear Doctor Major, could 
not bear your calling him Goldy. Would it not hare 
been wrong to hare named him so in yDur ' Preface 
to Shakspeare,' or in any serious permanent writing 
of any sort? The difficulty is, whether an action 
should be allowed on such petty wrongs. De minimis 
non curat lex. 

" The negro cause is not yet decided. A me- 
morial is preparing on the side of slavery. I shall 
send you a copy as soon as it is printed. Maclaurin 
is made happy by your approbation of his memorial 
for the black. 

*' Macquarry was here in the winter, and we passed 
an evening together. The sale of his estate cannot 
be prevented. 

'' Sir Allan Maclean's suit against the Duke of 
Argyle, for recovering the ancient inheritance of his 
family, is now fidrly before all our judges. I spoke 
for him yesterday, and Maclaurin to-day; Crosbie 
spoke to-day against him. Three more counsel are 
to be heard, and next week the -cause will be deter- 
mined. I send you the Informations, or Cases, on 
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each side^ which I hope you will read. You said to 
me when we were unaer Sir Allan's hospitable roof, 
' I will help him with my pen.' You said it with a 
generous glow ; and though his Grace of Argyle did 
afterwards mount you upon an excellent horSe, upon 
which 'you looked like a Bishop,' you must not 
swerve from your purpose at Inchkenneth. I wish 
you may understand the points at issue, amidst our 
Scotch law principles and phrases. 

[^Here followed a full state of the case, in which I 
endeavoured to make it as clear as I could to an 
Englishman who had no knowledge of the formularies 
and technical language of the law of Scotland.]] 

" I shall inform you how. the cause is decided here. 
But as it may he brought under the review of our 
judges, and is certainly to be carried by appeal to the 
House of Lords, the assistance of such. a mind as 
yours will be of consequence. Your paper on Vicious 
Intromission is a noble proof of what you can do even 
in Scotch law. 

« « » « « 4t 

*' I have not yet distributed all your books. Lord 
Hailes and Lord Monboddo 'have each received one, 
and return you thanks. Monboddo dined with me 
lately, and having drank tea, we were a good while 
by ourselves, and as I knew that he had read the 
' Journey* superficially, as he did not talk of it as 
I wished, I brought it to him, and read aloud several 
passages; and then he talked so, that 1 toM him he 
was to have a copy^ow the auihour. He begged 

that might be marked on it. 

****** 

" I ever am, my dear sir, 

" Your most faithful 
" And affectionate humble servant, 

" James Boswell. 
c c 3 
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'^ SIR ALEXANDER DICK TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

" Prcstonfidd, Feb. 17, 1777. 
*^ SIR, 

" I HAD yesterday the honour of receiving your 

book of your ' Journey to the Western Islands of 

Scotland,' which you was so ^ood as to send me^ by 

the hands of our mutual friend, Mr. Boswell, of 

Auchinleck ; for which I return you my most hearty 

thanks; and after carefully reading it over again, 

shall deposit it in my little collection of choice books, 

next our worthy friend's ' Journey to Corsica.' As 

there are many things to admire in both perform- 

ances, I have often wished that no Travels or Journey 

should be published but those undertaken by persons 

of integrity and capacity, to judge well, and aescribe 

faithfully, and in good language, the situation, con* 

dition, and manners of the countries past through. 

Indeed our country of Scotland, in spite of the u&ioQ 

of the crowns, is still in most places so devoid of 

clothing, or cover from hedges and plantations, that 

it was well you gave your readers a sound Monitoire 

with respect to that circumstance. The truths you 

have told, and the purity of the language in which 

they are expressed, as your ^ Journey' is universally 

read, may, and already appear to have a very good 

effect. For a man of my acquaintance, who has the 

largest nursery for trees and hedges in this country, 

tells me, that of late the demand upon him for these 

articles is doubled, and sometimes tripled. I have, 

therefore, listed Dr. Samuel Johnson m some of my 

memorandums of the principal planters and favourers 

of the enclosures, unaer a name which I took the 

liberty to invent from the Greek, Papadendrion. 

Lord Auchinleck and some few more are of the list. 
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I am told ihat one gentleman in the. shire of Aber- 
deen^ viz. Sir Archibald Grants has planted above 
fifty millions of trees on a piece of very wild ground 
at Monimusk : I must inquire if he has fenced them 
well, before he enters my list ; for that is the soul of 
enclosing. I began myself 'to plant a little, our 
ground being* too valuable for much, and that is now 
fifty years ago ; and the trees, now in my seventy- 
fourth year, I look up to with reverence, and shew 
them to my eldest son now in his fifteenth year, <and 
they are full the height of my country-house here^ 
where I had the pleasure of receiving you, and hope 
again to have Uiat satisfaction with our mutual 
friend, Mr. Boswell. I shall always continue, with 
the truest esteem, dear Doctor, 

** Your much obliged, 

" And obedient humble servant, 

" Alexander Dick.'** 

'^ to james boswell, esq. 

" DEAR SIR, 

" It is so long since I heard any thing from you,* 
that I am not easy about it ; write something to me 
next post. When you sent your last letter, every 
thing seemed to be mending; I hope nothing has 
lately grown worse. I suppose young Alexander con- 
tinues to thrive, and Veronica is now very pretty 
company. I do not suppose the lady is yet reconciled 
to me, yet let her know that I love her very well, and 
value her very much. 

*' Dr. Blair is printing some sermons. If they are 
all like the first, which I have read, they are sermones 

\ For a character of this very amiable man, see '^ Journal of a 
Tour to the Hebrides," 3d edit. p. 36. 

2 By the then course of the post, my long letter of the 14th had 
not yet reached him. 
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aurei, ac auro magk aurei. It is excellently written 
both as to doctrine and language. Mr. Watson's 
book^ seems to be much esteemed. 

* * * Jtt * * 

*' Poor Beauderk still continues very ill. Langton 
lives on as he used to do. His children are very 
pretty^ and^ I thinks his lady loses her Scotch. ^ Paoli 
I never see. 

*' I have been so distressed by difficulty of breath- 
ings that I lost^ as was computed^ six-and-thirty 
ounces of blood in a few days. I am better, but not 
well. 

'^ I wish you would be vigilant and get me Graham's 
^ Telemachus' that was printed at Glasgow, a very 
little book ; and ' Johnstoni Poeniatay another little 
book, printed at Middleburgh. 

' '' Mrs. Williams sends her compliments, and pro- 
mises that when you come hither, she will accommo- 
date you as weU as ever she can in the old room. 
She wishes to know whether you sent her book to 
Sir Alexander Gordon. 

'' My dear Boswell, do not neglect to write to me ; 
for your kindness is one of the pleasures of my life, 
which I should be sorry to lose. 

^' I am, sir, 

" Your humble servant, 
« February 18, 1777." " Sam. Johnson." 

'' TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

« Edinburgh, Feb. 2i, 1777- 

** DEAR SIR, . 

*' Your letter dated the 1 8th instant, I had- the 
pleasure to receive last post. Although my late long 
neglect, or rather delay, was truly culpable, I am 

1 History of Philip the Second. 
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tempted not to regret it^ since it Kas produced me 
so valuable a proof of your regard. I did, indeed, 
during that inexcusable silence, sometimes divert the 
reproaches of my own mind, by fancying that I should 
hear ^ain horn you, inquiring with some anxiety 
about me, because, fat aught you knew, I might hare 
been ill. 

'' You are pleased to shew me, that my kindness is 
of some consequence to you. My heart is elated at 
the thought. Be assured, my dear sir, that my affec- 
tion and reverence for you are exalted and steady. I 
do not believe that a more perfect attachm^it ever 
existed in the history of mankind. And it is a noble 
attachment ; for the attractions are Genius, Learning, 
and Piety. 

'' Your difficulty of breathing alarms me, and brings 
into my imagination an event, which although in the 
natural course of things, I must expect at some pe- 
riod, I cannot view with composure. 

« 4t » « « « 

'* My wife is much honoured by what you say of 
her. She begs you may accept of her best compli-p 
ments. She is to send you some marmalade of 
oranges of her own making. 

•)lr « « « « » 

*' I ever am, my dear sir, 

" Your most obliged 
'^ And faithful humble servant, 
" James Boswell.** 

'' to james boswell, esq. 

" DEAR SIR, 

'* I HAVE been much pleased with your late 
letter, and am glad that my old enemy, Mrs. Boswell^ 
begins to feel some remorse. As to Miss Veronica's 
Scotch, I think it cannot be helped. An English 
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maid you might easily have; but she would still 
imitate the greater number^ as they would be like- 
wise those whom she must most respect. Her 
dialect wiU not be gross. Her mamma has not 
much Scotch^ and you hare yourself very little. I 
hope she' knows my name^ and does not call me 
Johnston. ' 

" The immediate cause of my writing is this : — 
One Shaw^ who seems a modest and & decent man^ 
has written an Erse Grammar, which a very learned 
Highlander, Macbean, has, at my request, examined 
and approved. 

'^ The book is very little, but Mr. Shaw has been 
persuaded by his friends to set it at half a guinea, 
though I advised only a^crown, and thought myself 
liberal. You, whom the authour considers as a great 
encourager of ingenious men, will receive a parcel of 
Ills proposals and receipts. I have undertaken to 
give you notice of them, and to solicit your coun- 
tenance. You must ask no poor man, because the 
price is reaUy too high. Yet such a work deserves 
patronage. 

" It is proposed to augment our club from twenty 
to thirty, of which I am glad ; for as we have several 
in it whom I do not much like to consort with^ ^ I 
am for reducing it to a mere miscellaneous col- 
lection of conspicuous men, without any determinate 
character. * * * * 

^^ I am, dear sir, 

*^ Most affectionately yours, 
" March 14, 1777.'* " Sam. Johnson." 



1 Johnson is the most common English formation of the dmame 
from John ; Johnston the Scotch. My illustrious friend observed, 
that many North Britons pronounced nis name in their own way. 

2 On account of their differing from him as to religion sad 
politicks. 
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'^ My respects to Madaxn^ to Veronica, to Alex- 
ander, to Euphemia, to DaTid." 



, ** MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

" Edinburgh, April 4, 1777- 

^After informing him of the death of my little son 
David, and that I could not come to London this 
spring:—] 

*' I think it hard that I should he a whole year 
without seeing you. May I presume to petition i6r 
a meeting with you in the autumn ? You have, I he- 
liere, seen all the cathedrals, in England, except that 
of Carlisle. If you are to be with Dr. Taylor, at 
Ashbourne, it would not be a great journey to come 
thither. We may pass a few most agreeable days 
there by ourselves, and I will accompany you a good 
part of the way to the southward again. Fray think 
of this. 

*' You forget that Mr. Shaw's l^jse Grammar was 
put into your hands by myself last year. Lord 
Eglintoune put it into mine. I am glad that Mr. 
Macbean approves of it. I have received Mr. Shaw's 
proposals for its publication, which I can perceive are 
written by the hand of a Master. 

" Pray get for me all the editions of ^ Walton's 
Lives.' I have a notion that the republication of them 
with Notes will fall upon me, between Dr. Home 
and Lord Hailes."* 



1 [None of the persons here mentioned executed the work which 
they had in contemplation. Walton's valuable book, however, 
has been correctly republished in quarto, with notes and illustra- 
tions, by the Rev. Mr. Zouch. M.] 
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Mr. Shaw's proposals t for '^ An Analysis of the 
Scotch Celtic Language^" were thus illuminated by 
the pen of Johnson : 

*' Though the Erse Dialect of the Celtic language 
faas^ from the earliest times^ been spoken in Britain, 
and still subsists in the northern parts and adjacent 
islands, yet, by the negligence of a people rather 
warlike than lettered, it has hitherto been left to the 
caprice and judgement of every speaker, and has 
floated in the living voice, without the steadiness of 
analogy, or direction of rules. An Erse Grammar is 
an addition to the stores of literature ; and its authour 
hopes for the indulgence always shewn to those that 
attempt to do what was never done before. If his 
work shall be found defective, it is at least all his 
own : he is not like other grammarians, a compiler or 
transcriber ; what he delivers, he has learned l^ at- 
tentive observation among his countrymen, who per- 
haps will be themselves surprised to see that speech 
reduced to principles, which they have used only by 
imitation. 

'^ The use of this book will, however, not be con- 
fined to the mountains and islands ; it will afford a 
pleasing and important subject of speculation, to 
those whose studies lead them to trace the affinity 
of languages, and the migrations of the ancient races 
of mankind." 

"to dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

" Glasgow, April 24, 1777- 

" mY dear SIR, , 

" Our worthy friend- Thrale's death having ap- 
peared in the news-papers, and been afterwards con- 
tradicted, I have been placed in a state of very uneasy 
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uncertainty, from which I hoped to be relieved by 
you : but my hopes have as yet been tain. How 
could you omit to write tb me on such an occasion ? 
I shall wait with anxiety. 

'^ I am going to Auchinleck to stay a fortnight 
with my father. It is better not to be there very 
long at one time. But frequent renewals of attention 
are agreeable to him. 

" Pray tell me about this edition of ^ The English 
Poets, with a Prefece, biographical and critical, to 
each Authour, by Samuel Johnson, LL. D.' which I 
see advertised! I am delighted with the prospect of 
it. Indeed I am happy to feel that I am capable of 
being so much delighted with literature. But is not 
the charm of this publication chiefly owing to the ' 
magnum nomen in the front of it ? 

'^ What do you say of Lord Chesterfield's Memoirs 
and last Letters ? 

" My wife has made marmalade of oranges for you. 
I left her and my daughters and Alexander all well 
yesterday. I have taught Veronica to speak of you 
thus; — ^Dr. Johnson, not Johnston. I remain, my 
dear sir, 

" Your most affectionate, 

" And obliged humble servant, 

" James Boswell." 



€C 



TO JAMES . BOSWELL, ESQ. 



'^ DEAR SIR, 



'^ The story of Mr. Thrale's death, as he had 
neither been sicK nor in any other danger, made so 
little impression upon me, that I never thought about 
obviating its effects on any body else. It is supposed 
to have been produced by the English custem of 
making April fools, that is, of sending one another on 
some foolish errand on the first of April. 

VOL. III. ' D D 
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'^ Tell Mrs. Boswell that I shall taste her marmalade 
cautiously at first. Timeo Danaos et dona Jerentes. 
Beware^ says the Italian proverb^ of a reconciled 
enemy. But when I find it does me no harm^ I shall 
then receive it and be thankful for it^ as a pledge of 
firm, and, I hope, of unalterable kindness. She is, 
after all, a dear, dear lady. 

'* Please to return Dr. Blair thanks for his sermons. 
The Scotch irrite English wonderfully well. 

" Your frequent visits to Auchinleck, and your 
short stay there> are very laudable and very judicious. 
Your present concord with your father gives me great 
pleasure ; it was all that you seemed to want. 

" My health is very bad, and my nights are very 
unquiet. What can I do to mend them ? I have for 
this summer nothing better in prospect than a ioumey 
into Staffordshire and Derbysnire, perhaps with Ox- 
ford and Birmingham in my way. 

" Make my compliments to Miss Veronica ; I must 
leave it to her philosophy to comfort you for the loss 
of little David. You must remember, that to keep 
three out of four is more than your share. Mrs. 
Thrale has but four out of eleven. 

'^ I am engaged to write little Lives, and little 
Prefaces, to a little edition of the English Poets. I 
think I have persuaded the booksellers to insert some- 
thing of Thomson ; and if you could give me some 
information about him, for the life which we have is 
very scanty, I should be glad. I am, dear sir, 

" Your most affectionate humble servant, 
" May 3, 1777." *' Sam. Johnson." 

To those who delight in tracing the progress of 
works of literature, it will be an entertainment to 
compare the limited design with the ample executioq 
of tnat admirable performance, *' The Lives of the 
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English Poets^" which is the richest^ most beautiful^ 
and indeed most perfect^ production of Johnson's pes. 
His notion -of it at this time appears in the preeeding 
letter. He has a memorandum in this jear^ '' 29 
May^ Easter-Ere^ I treated with booksellers on a 
bargain, but the time was net long."i The bargain 
was concerning that undertaking; but his tender 
conscience seeme alarmed, lest it should have intruded 
too much <m his devout preparation for the solemnity 
fif the ensuing day. But, indeed, very little time 
was necessary for Johnson's concluding a treaty with 
the booksellers; as he had, I believe, less attention 
to profit from his labours, than any man to whom 
literature has been a profession. I shall here insert 
from a letter to me from my late worthy friend Mr. 
Edward Dilly, though of a later date, an account of 
this plan so nappily conceived ; since it was the oc- 
casion of procuring for us an elegant collection of the 
best biography and criticism of which our language 
can boast. 

" TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
<' DEAa SIR, «< Soatfahm, Sept 26, 1777* 

*' You will find by this letter, that I am still in 
the same calm retreat, from the noise and bustle of 
l^ondon, as when I wrote to you last. I am happy to 
:find you had such an agreeable meeting with your old 
friend Dr. Johnson; I have no doubt 'your stock is 
much increased by the interview; few men, nsy I 
may sav, scarcely any man, has got that fund of 
knowledge and entertainment as Dr. Johnson in con- 
versation. When he opens freely, every one is atten- 

iNpnyen and Meditationi, p. 155» 
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live to what he says^ and cannot fail of improvement 
as well as pleasure. 

" The edition of the Poets^ now printings wOl do 
honour to the English press; and. a concise aocoiint 
of the life of each authour^ hy Dr. Johnson^ will be a 
very valuable addition, and stamp the reputation of 
this edition superiour to any thing that is eone before. 
The first cause that gave rise to this undertakings I 
believe, was owing to the little trifling edition of the 
Poets, printing by the Martins at Edinburgh, and to 
be sola by Bell, in London. Upon examining the 
volumes which were printed, the type was found so 
extremely small, that many persons could not read 
them ; not only this inconvenience aittended it, but 
the inaccuracy of the press was very conspicuous. 
The^ reasons, as well as the idea of. an invasion of 
what we call our Literary Property, induced the 
London Booksellers to print an elegant and accurate 
edition of all the English poets of reputation,, from 
Chaucer to the present time. 

'^ Accordingly a/ select number of the most respect- 
able booksellers met on the occasion; and, on con- 
sulting together, agreed, that all the proprietors of 
copy-right in the various Poets should be summoned 
together ; and when their opinions were given, to 
proceed immediately on the business. Accordingly 
a meeting was held,- consisting of about forty of tiie 
most respectable booksellers of London, when it was 
agreed that an elegant and uniform edition of ' The 
English Poets' should be immediately printed, with a 
concise account of the life of each authour, by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson ; and that three persons should be 
deputed to wait upon Dr. Johnson, to solidt him to 
undertake the Lives, viz. T. Dalies, Strahan, and 
Cadell. The Doctor very politely .undertook it, and 
seemed exceedingly pleased with the proposal. As 
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to the terms^ it was left entirely to the Doetor to 
name his owb : he mentioned two hundred guineas ; ^ 
it was immediately' agreed to ; and ^ farther compli- 
ment^^ I believe, will be made him. A committee 
was likewise appointed to engage the best engravers, 
viz. Bartoloz£i, Sherwin, Hall, &c. Likewise an- 
other committee for giving directions about the paper, 
printing, &c. so that the whole will be conducted 
with spirit, and in the best manner, with respect to 
authourship, editorship, engravings, &c,. &c. My 
brother will give you a list of the Poets we mean to 
give, many of which are within the time of the Act 
of Queen Anne, which Martin and Bell cannot give, 
as they have no property in them ; the proprietors 
are almost all the booksellers in London, of conse- 
quence. I am, dear sir, 

^^ Ever yours, 

" Edward Dilly." 

I shall afterwards have occasion to consider the 
extensive and varied range which Johnson took, when 
he was once led upon ground which he trod with a 
peculiar delight, having long been intimately ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances of it that could 
interest and please. 

" DR. JOHNSON TO CHARLES o'cONNOR, ESQ* * 
'' SIR, 

" Having had the pleasure of conversing with 
Dr. Campbell about your character and your literary 

1 [Johnson's moderation in demanding so small a sum is ez- 
traoxdinary. Had he asked one thousand, or even fifteen hundred 
guineas, the booksellers, who knew the value of his name, Wi>uld 
doubtless have readily given it They have probably got five 
thousand guineas by ^is work in Uie course of twenty-five 
years. M] 

2 Mr. Joseph Cooper Walker, of the Treasury, Dublin, who 

D D 3 
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tmdertakitig, I am resolved to gnitify myself bv re- 
newing a corres}X)ndence which began and enaed a 
great while ago^ and ended^ I am afraid^ by my fault ; 
a fault which^ if you hare not forgotten it> you must 
now forgive. 

'* If 1 have ever disappointed you, give me leave to 
tell you, that you have likewise disappointed me. I 
expected great discoveries in Irish antiquity, and large 
publications in the Irish language ; but the world 
still remains as it was, doubtful and ignorant. What 
the Irish language is in itself, and to what languages 
it has affinity, are very interesting questions, which 
every man wishes to see resolved that has any philo- 
logical or historical curiosity. Dr. Leland be^ns his 
history too late: the ages which deserve an exact 
inquiry are those 'times (for such there were) when 
Ireland was the school of the west, the quiet habita- 
tion of sanctity and literature. If you could give a 
history, though imperfect, of the Irish nation, from 
its conversion to Christianity to the invasion from 
England, you would amplify knowledge with new 
views and new objects. Set about it therefore, if you 
can : do what you can easily do without anxious ex- 
actness. Lay the foundation, and leave the super- 
structure to posterity. I am, sir, 

'^ Your humble servant, 
" May 19, 1777." " Sam. Johnson." 

obligingly communicated to me this and a fbrmer letter from Dr. 
Johnson to the same gentleman (for which see voL i. page 259), 
writes to me as follows : — ** Perhaps it would gratify you to have 
some account of Mr. O^Connor. He is an amiable, learned, ve- 
nerable old gentleman, of an ind^>endent fbrtune, who lives at Bd- 
anagar, in the co^ty of Roscommon ; he is an admired writer^ 
and Member of the Irish Academy. — ^The above Letter is alluded 
to in the Prefiu^e to the 2d edit of his Dissert, p. 3.*'_Mr. 
O^Connor afterwards died at the age of eighty-two, July 1, 1791. 
See a well-drawn character of him in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for August 1791. 
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Early in this year came out^ in two volumes quarto, 
the posthumous works of the learned Dr. Zachary 
Pearce, Bishop of Rochester ; heing " A Commentary, 
with Notes, on the four Evangelists and the Acts of 
the Apostles," with other theological pieces. John- 
son had now an opportunity of making a grateful 
return to that excdlent prelate, who, we have seen, 
was the only person who gave him any assistance in 
the compilation of his dictionary. The Bishop had 
left some account of his life and character, written by 
himself. To this Johnson made some valuable addi- 
itions,t and also furnished to the editor, the Reverend 
Mr. Derby,. a Dedication, t which I shall here insert, 
both because it will appear at this time with peculiar 
propriety ; and because it will tend to propagate and 
increase that ^^ fervour of Loyalty" which in me, 
who boast of the name of Tory, is not only a prin- 
ciple, but a passion. 

** TO THE KING. 



" SIR, 



t( 



I PRESUME to lay before your Majesty the last 
labours of a learned Bishop, who died in the toils and 
duties of his calling. He is now beyond the reach of 
all earthly honours and rewards ; and only the hope 
of inciting others to imitate him, makes it now fit to 
be remembered, that he enjoyed in his life the ^Eivour 
of your Majesty. 

^' The tumidtuary life of Princes seldom permits 
them to survey the wide extent of national interest, 
without losing sight of private merit; ,to exhibit 
qualities which may^be imitated by the, highest and 
the humblest of mankind ; and to be at once amiable 
and great. 

'* Such characters, if now and then they appear in 
history, are contemplated with admiration. May it 
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be the ambition of all your subjects to make haste 
with their tribute of reyerence ; and as posterity may 
leam from your Majesty how Kings should live^ may 
they leam likewise from your people how they should 
be honoured. I am^ 

*^ May it please your Majes^^ 
" With the most profound respect, 
'* Your Majesty's 
** Most dutiful and devoted^ 

" Subject and servant." 

In the summer he wrote a Prologue^ which was 
spoken before " A Word to the Wise/' a comedy by 
Mr. Hugh Kelly^ which had been brought upon the 
stage in 1770; but he being a writer for ministry in 
one of the news-papers^ it fell a sacrifice to popular 
fury^ and, in the play-house phrase, was damned. By 
the generosity of Sir. Harris, the proprietor of Covent 
Garden theatre, it was now exhibited for one night, 
for the benefit of the authour's widow and children. 
To conciliate the favour of the audience was the in- 
tention of Johnson's Prologue, which as it is not long, 
I shall here insert, as a proof that his poetical talents 
were in no degree impaired. 



(4 



This night presents a play» which puUick rage, 
Or right or wrong, once hooted ftom the stage : 
From zeal or malice, now no more we dread, 
For English vengeance wan not with ihe dead, 
A generous foe regards with pitying eye 
Thei man whom Fate has laid where all must He. 
To wit, reviving from its authour^s dust, 
Be kind, ye judges, or at least be just : 
Let no renewed hostilities invade 
Th* obUvious grave's inviolable shade. 
Let one great payment every claim appease, 
And Iiim who cannot hurt, allow to please ; 
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To please by scenes, unconscious of offence. 
By hannless merriment, or useful sense. 
Where aught of bright or fair the piece displa3r8. 
Approve it only;— *tis too late to praise. 
If want of skill or want of care appear. 
Forbear to hiss ;— the poet cannot hear. 
By an, like him, must praise and blame be found. 
At last, a fleeting ^eam» or empty soimd ; 
Yet then shaU calm reflection bless the night. 
When liberal pity dignified delight ; 
When pleasure fir*d her torch at virtae^s flame. 
And mirth was bounty with an humbler name.*' 

A drcumstance whicli could not fail to be very 
pleasing to Johnson^ occurred this year. The Tragedy 
of '^ Sir Thomas Overbury," written by his early 
companion in London^ Richard Savage^ was brought 
up with alterations at Drury-lane theatre. The 
Prologue to it was written by Mr. lUchard Brinsley 
Sheridan ; in which^ after describing very pathetically 
the wretdiedness of 

** Blpfated SaTBge, at whose birth was giv*n 
No parent but the Muse, no friend but Heav'n : 

he introduced an elegant compliment to Johnson on 
his Dictionary, that wonderful performance which 
cannot be too often or too highly praised ; of which 
Mr. Harris, in his "Philological Inquiries,"* justly 
and liberally observes, ^' Such is its merit, that our 
language does not possess a more copious, learned, 
and valuable work." The concluding lines of this 
Prologue were these : 



1 Part First, chap. iv. 
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*^ So pUadi the tale * that gives to fiituze tnnei 
The aon*8 misfortunes and the parent's cdmes % 
There shall his fame (if own*d to-nig^t) suTviTe, 

¥1x*dhy THE HAND THAT BIDS OVR LAVOUAQ] 

Mr. Sheridan here at once did honoul* to his taste 
and to his liberality of sentiment, by shewing that he 
was not prejudiced h*om the unlucky difference which 
had taken place between his worthy lather and Dr. 
Johnson. I have already mentioned, that Johnson 
was very desirous of reconciliation ^th old Mr. She« 
ridan. It will, therefore, not seem at all surprising 
that he was zealous in acknowledging the fariUiait 
merit of his son. While it had as fei been displayed 
only in the drama, JolmMm proposed him as a member 
(of Tm Literary Club, observing, that " He who 
has written the two best comedies of his age, is surely 
a considerable man.** And he had, accordingly, the 
honour to be elected ; for an honour it undoubtedly 
must be allowed to be, when it is considered of whom 
that society consists, and that a single black ball 
excludes a candidate. 

" MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 
" »1Y DEAR SIR, *' July 9, 1777- 

^' For the health of my wife and children I have 
taken the little country-house at which you visited 
my uncle. Dr. Boswell, who, having lost nis wife, is 
gone to live with his son. We took possession of our 
villa about a week ago ; we have a garden of three 

Quarters of an acre, well stocked with fruit-trees and 
owers, and gooseberries and currants, and pease and 
beans, and cabbages, &c. &c. and my children are 



1 ^^ I^fe of Richard Savage, by Dr. Johnson< 



n 
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quite happy. I now write to you in a little 8tudy^ 
from the window of which I see around me a Terdant 
grove^ and beyond it the lofty mountain called Arthur's 
Seat. 

** Your last letter, in which you desire me to send 
you some additional information concerning Thom- 
son, reached me very fortunately just as I was going 
to Lanark, to put my wife's two nephews, the young 
Campbells, to school there, under the care of Mr. 
' Thomson, the master of it, whose wife is sister to the 
authour of ' The Seasons.' She is an old woman ; 
but her memory is very good; and she will with 
pleasure give me for you every particular that you 
wish to know, and she can tell. Pray then take the 
trouble to send me such questions as may lead to 

V biographical materials. You say that the Life which 
we have of Thomson is scanty. Since I received 
your letter, I have read his Life, published under the 
name of Gibber, but as you told me, really written 
by a Mr. Shiels;* that written by Dr. Murdoch; 

« one prefixed to an edition of the ^'Seasons," pub- 
lished at Edinburgh, which is compounded of both, 
with the addition of an anecdote of Q?iin*s relieving 
Thomson from prison; the abridgement of Murdoch's 
account of him, in the ' Biographia Britannica,* and 
another abridgement of it in the ' Biographical Dic- 
tionary,' enriched with Dr. Joseph Warton's critical 
panegyrick on the ^ Seasons' in his * Essay on the 
Genius and Writings of Pope:' from all these it 
appears to me that we have a pretty full account of 
this poet. However, you will, I doubt not, shew me 
many blanks, and I shall do what can be done to have 
them filled up. As Thomson never returned to 
Scotland (which you will think very wise), his sister 
can speak from her own knowledge only as to the 

1 Seep. 223, 224, of this volume. 
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early part of his life. She has some letters from him, 
which may probably give light as to his more ad« 
vanced progress, if she will let us see them, which I 
suppose she will. I believe Greorge Lewis Scott * and 
Dr. Armstrong are now his only surviving companions^ 
while he lived in and about London; and they^ I 
dare say, can tell more of him th^ is yet known. 
My own notion is^ that Thomson was a much coarser 
man than his friends are willing to acknowledge. 
His ' Seasons' are indeed full of elegant and pious 
sentiments; but a rank soil^ nay a dunghill^ will pro- 
duce beautiful flowers. 

. " Your edition • of the * English Poets* will be 
very valuable^ on account of the ' Prefaces and Lives.' 
But I have seen a specimen of an edition of the Poet9 
at the Apollo press, at Edinburgh, which, for excel- 
lence in printmg and engraving, highly deserves a 
liberal encouragement. 

/^ Most sihcerely do I regret the bad health and 
bad rest with which you have been afflicted ; and I 
hope you are better. I cannot believe that the pro- 
logue which you generously gave to Mr. Kelly's 
widow and children the other day, is the effusion of 
one in sickness and in disquietude : but external cir- 

1 [George Lewiis Scott^ Esq. F. R. S., an amiable and leamed 
man, > formerly Sub-preceptor to his present Majesty, and afi^- 
wards appointed a Commissioner of Excise. He died in 1780. M.] 

2 [Dr. Jcdmson was not the editor of this CoUecdon of the 
Enghsh Poets; he merely furnished the biographical prefaces with 
which it is enriched ; as is rightly stated in a subsequent page. 

He indeed, £rom a virtuous motive recommended the works of 
four or five poets (whom he has named) to be added to the col* 
leqtion ; but he is no otherwise answerable for any which are found 
there, or any which are omitted. — ^The poems of Goldsmith 
(whose life I know he intended to ^te, for I collected some 
materials for it by his desire), were omitted, in consequence of a 
petty exdusive interest in some of them, vested in Mr. Caman, a 
bookseller. M.] 
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cumstances are neirer sure indications of the state of 
man. I send you a letter which I wrote to you two 
years ago at Wilton ; and did not send it at tke time^ 
for fear of being reproved as indulging too much 
tenderness ; and one written to you at the tomb of 
Melancthon^ which I kept back^ lest I should appear 
at once too superstitious and too enthusiastick. I 
now imagine that perhaps they may please you. 

^' You do not take the least notice of-my proposal 
ibr our meeting at Carlisle.^ Though I have me- 
ritoriously refrained from visiting London this year^ 
I ask you if it would not be wrong that I should be 
two years without having the benefit of your con- 
versation^ when^ if you come down as far as Derby- 
shire^ we may meet at the expense of a few days 
journeying^ and not many pounds. I wish you to 
see Carlisle^ which made me mention that place. 
But if you have not a desire to complete your tour of 
the English cathedralp^ I will take a larger share of 
the road between this place and Ashbourne. So tell 
me 'ookere you trill fix for our passing a few days by 
ourselves. Now don't cry ' foolish fellow,' or ' idle 
dog.' Chain your humour, and let your kindness 
play. 

'^ You will rejoice to hear that Miss Macleod, of 

1 Dr. Johnscm had himself talked of our sedng Carlisle toge- 
ther. High was a favourite Word of his to denote a penon of rank. 
He said to me, *^ Sir, I bielieve we may meet at ue house of a 
Roman Catholick lady in Cumberland ; a high lady, sir." I after- 
wards dtscovered that he meant Mrs* Strickland, aster of Charles 
Townley, Esq. whose very noble collection of statues and pictures 
is not more to be admired, than his extraordinary and poute rea- 
diness in shewing it^ which I and several of my Meuds have 
Jeeably experienced. They who are possessed of valuable stores 
gratification to persons of taste, should exercise their bene- 
volence in imparting the pleasure. Grateful acknowledgements are 
due to Welbore Ellis Agar, Esq. for the liberal access which he is 
pleased to allow to his exquisite collection of pictures. 

VOL. IH. E E 
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Rasay^ is married to Colonel Mure Campbell^ an ex- 
cellent man> wit*!! a pretty good estate of his own^ 
and the prospect of having the Earl of Loudoun's 
fortune and honours. Is not this a noble lot for our 
fiur Hebridean ? How happy am I that she is to be ^ 
in Ayrshire. We shall have the Laird of Hasay^ and 
old Malcolm^ and I know not how- many gallant 
Macleods^ and bagpipes^ &c. &c at Auchinleck. 
Perhaps you may meet them all there. 

'^ Witnout doubt you have read what is called 
* The Life of David Hume/ written by himself^ with 
the letter from Dr. Adam Smith subjoined to it. . Is 
not this an age of daring. effrontery? My friend Mn 
Anderson^ Professor of Natural Philosophy at Glas- 
gow> at whose house you and I supped^ and to whose 
care Mr. Windham, of Norfolk, was entrusted at that 
University, paid me a visit lately; and after we had 
talked witn indignation and contempt of the poisonous 
productions with which this age is infested, he said 
there was now an excellent opportunity for. Dr. 
Johnson to step forth. I agreed with him that you 
might knock Hume's and Smith's heads together, and 
make vain and ostentatious infidelity exceedingly ridi- 
culous. Would it not be worth your while to crush 
such noxious weeds in the moral garden ? 

*' You have said nothing to me of Dr. Dodd. I 
know not how you think on that subject; though * 
the newspapers give us a saying of yours in fkvour of 
mercy to him. But I own I am very desirous that 
the royal prerogative of remission of punishment, 
should be employed to exhibit an illustrious instance 
of the regard wnich GOD's Vicegerent will ever 
shew to piety and virtue. If for ten righteous men- 
the Almighty would have spared Sodom, shall not a 
thousand acts of goodness done by Dr. Dodd counter- 
balance one crime ? Such an instance would do more 
to encourage goodness, than his execution would do 
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to deter from vice. I am not afraid of any bad con- 
sequence to society; for who will persevere for a l<Mig 
course of years in a distinguished disobai^ of re- 
ligious duties^ with a view to commit a forgery with 
inpuiiity? 

** Pray make my best compliments acceptable to 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale^ by assuring them of my hearty 
joy that the Master, as you call him^ is alive. I 
hope I shall often taste his Champagne^-^o&^r/y. 

" I have not heard from Langton for a long time. 
I su|^)ose he is as usual^ 

^ Studious the busy moipents to deceive.* 



****** 



I remain^ my dear sir^ 

*^ Your most affectioniite 

** And Mtfaful hxnnble servant^ 

*' James Boswell."* 

On the 2dd of June> I again wrote to Dr. Johnson^ 
endosing a ship-master's receipt for a Jar of orange^ 
marmalade^ and a large packet of Lord Hatles's 
*^ Annals of Scotland/' 



^^TO JAMES BOSWELL^ ESQ. 
" DEAR SIR, 

*' I HAVE just received your packet from Mr. 
Thrale*s, but have not daylight enough to look much 
into it. I am glad that I have pred^t enough with 
Lord Hailes to be trusted with more copy. I hope to 
take more care of it than of the last. 1 return Mrs. 
Boswell my affectionate thanks for her present, which 
I value as a token of reconciliation. 

" Poor Dodd was put to death yesterday, in op- 
position to the recommendation of the jury — ^the 
petition of the city of London,— >and a subsequent 
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petition signed by three-and-twenty thousand hands. 
Surely the voice of the publick, when it calls so 
loudly, and calls only for mercy^ ought to be heard. 

'•' The saying that was given me in the papers I 
never rooke ; but' I wrote many of his petitions, and 
some of his letters. He applied to me very often. 
He was, I am afraid, long flattered with hopes of 
life ; but I had no part in the dreadful delusion ; for 
as soon as the King had signed his sentence, I ob- 
tained from Mr. Chamier an account of the disposition 
of the court towards him, with a declaration that 
there toas no hope even of a respite. This letter im- 
mediately was laid before Dodd ; but he believed 
those whom he wished to be right, as it is thousht, 
till within three days of his end. He died with pious 
composure and resolution. I have just seen the Or- 
dinary that attended him. His address to his fellow- 
convicts offended the Methodists ; but he had a Mo- 
ravian with him much of his time. His moral cha- 
racter is very bad: I hope all is not true that is 
charged upon him. Of his behaviour in prison an 
account wOl be published. 

*' I give you joy of your countij-house, and your 
pretty garden; and hope some time to see you in 
your felicity. I was much pleased with your two 
letters tliat had been kept so long in store ;^ and re- 

1 Since they have been so much honoured by Dr. Johnson, I 
shall here uuert them. 

^' TO MR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
*' M7 EVER DEAR AND MUCH-HESFECTED SIR, 

^ '' You know my solemn enthusiasm of mind. You love me 
for it, and I reroect mvself fat it, because in so far I resemble 
Mr. Johnson. You will be agreeably surprised when you learn 
the reason of my writing this letter. I am at Wittemberg in 
Saxony. I am in the dd chiurdi where the Refonnation was first 
preached, and where some of the rdbnners lie interred. I cannot 
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joioe at Miss Rasay's adrancement^ and wish Sir 
Allan success. 

*' I hope to meet you somewhere towards the norths 
but am loath to come quite to Carlisle. Can we not 

resist the serious pleasure of writing to Mr. Johnson from the tomb 
of Melanctbon. Mj paper rests upon the grave-stone of that great 
and good man, who was undoubtedly the worthiest of aU the re- 
formers. He wished to reform abuses which had been. introduced 
into the Church ; but had no private resentment to gratify. So 
mild was he, that when his aged mother consulted him with anxiety 
on the perplexing disputes of the times, he advised her ' to keep to 
the old religion.* At this tomb, then, my ever dear and respected 
friend ! I vow to thee an eternal attachment. It shall be my study 
to do what I can to render your life happy: and if you die befiire 
me, I shall endeavour to do honour to your memory; and, elevated 
by the remembrance of you, persist in noble piety. May God, 
the fother of all beings, ever Uess you ! and may you continue to 
love 

'^ Your most affectbnate friend, and devoted servant, 
*' Sunday, Sept. 30, 1764." " Jakes Boswell.*' 

^' TO PB. SAMUEL JOHVSON. 

*' MY DEAE SIR, " Wiltou-house, April 22, 177&- 

'' Every scene of my life confirms the truth of what you 
have told me, ^ there is no certain happiness in this state of being.* 
— I am here, amidst all that you know is at Lord Pembroke's ; 
and yet I am weary and gloomy. I am just setting out for the 
house of an old friend in Devonshire, and shall not- get back to 
London for a week yet. You said to me last Good Friday, with 
a cordiaHty that wanned my heart, that if I came to settle in 
London we should have a day fixed eveiy week, to meet by our- 
selves and talk freely. To be thought worthy of such a pnvilege 
cannot but exalt me. During my present absence from you, 
while, notwithstanding the gaiety which you allow me to possess, 
I am darkened by temporary clouds, I beg to have a few lines from 
you ; a few lines nnerdy of kindness, as a viaticum till I see yoa 
again. Tn your ' Vanity of Human Wishes,* and in Pamdl's 
*• Contentment,' I find the only sure means of enjoying happiness ; 
or, at least, the hopes of happiness. I ever am, with zeverenoe 
«nd affectiim, 

". Most faithfully yours, 

" James Boswell." 
£ E 3 
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meet at Manchester ? But .we will settle it in some 
other letters. 

" Mr. Seward,* a great favourite at Streatham^ 
has been^ I think^ enkindled by our travels^ with a 
curiosity to see the Highlands. I have given him 
letters to you and Beattie. He desires that a lodging 
may be taken for him at Edinburgh^ against his ar- 
rival. He is just setting out. 

'^ Langton has been exercising the militia. Mrs* 
Williams is^ I fear^ declining. Dr. Lawrence says 
he can do no more. She is gone to summer in the 
country^ with as many conveniences about her as she 
can expect ; but I have no great hope. We must all 
die : may we all be prepared ! 

*^ I suppose Miss Boswell reads her book, and young 
Alexander takes to his learning. Let me hear about 
them ; for every thing that belongs to you, belongs 
in a more remote degree, and not, I hope, very re- 
mote, to, dear sir. 

Yours affectionately, 
** June 28, 1777." " Sam. Johnson," 

TO THE SAME. 
*' DEAR SIR, 

'^ This gentleman is a great favourite at Streat- 
ham, and therefore you will easily believe that he has 
very valuable qualities. Our narrative has kindled 
him with a desire of visiting the Highlands aft^r 
having already seen a great part of Europe. You 

1 Winiam Sewaid, Esq. F.R.S. editor of <* Anecdotes of 
some distmguiihed persons, &c. in four volumes, 8yo. well known 
to a' namerous and valuable acquaintance for his literature, love of 
the fine arts, and sodal virtues. I am indebted to him for severd 
coBDmunications concerning Johnson. 

[This gentleman, who was bom in 1747, and was educated at 
the Charter-House, and at Oxford, died in London, April 24, 
I71>0. M.] 
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must receive him as a friend^ and 'when you have di- 
rected him to the curiosities of Edinburgh^ give him 
instructions and recommendations for the rest of his 
journey. I am, dear sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
« June 24, 1777." " Sam. Johnson." 

Johnson's benevolence to the unfortunate was, I 
am confident, as steady and active as that of any of 
those who have been most eminently distinguished for 
that virtue. Innumerable proofe of it I have no 
doubt will be for ever concealed from mortal eyes- 
We may, however, form some judgement of it, from 
the many and very various instances which have been 
discovered. One, which happened in the course of 
this summer,, is xemarkable from the name and con- 
nection of the person who was the object of it. The 
circumstance to which I allude is ascertained by two 
letters, one to Mr. Langton, and another to the Re- 
verend Dr. Vyse, rector of Lambeth, son of the re- 
spectable clergyman at Lichfield, who was contem- 
porary with Johnson, and in whose Cher's family 
Johnson had the happiness of being kindly received 
in his early years. 



f( 



DR. JOHNSON TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. 



if 



DEAR SIR, 

" I HAVE lately been much disordered by a dif- 
ficulty of breathing, but am now better. I hope your 
house is well. 

" You know we have been talking lately of St. 
Cross, at Winchester; I have an old acquaintance 
whose distress makes him very desirous of an hospital, 
and I am afraid I have not strength enough to get 
him into the Chartreux. He is a painter, who never 
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rose higher than to get his immediate livings and 
from that^ at eighty-three^ he is disabled by a slight 
stroke of the palsy^ such as does not make him at all 
helpless on common occasions^ though his hand is not 
steady enough for his art. 

*' My request is, that you will try to obtain a pro- 
mise of the next vacancy, from the Bishop of Chester. 
It is not a great thing to ask, and I hope we shall 
obtain it. Dr. Warton has promised to favour him 
with his notice, and I hope^ he may end his days in 
peace. I am, sir, 

'f Your most humble servant, 
*' June 29, 1777." '^ Sam. Johnson.*' 

^^ to the reverend dr. VYSE, at LAMBETH. 
' ^' SIR, 

'^ I DOUBT not but you will readily forgive me 
for taking the liberty of requesting your assistance in 
recommending an old friend to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop as Governor of the Charter-house. 

'' His name is De Groot ; he was born at Glou- 
cester ; I have known him many years. He has all 
t^e common claims to charity, being old, poor, and 
infirm in a great degree, rfe his likewise another 
claim, to which no scholar can refuse attention ; he is 
by several descents the nephew of ^ugo Grotius ; of 
him, from whom perhaps every man of learning has 
learnt something. Let it not be said that in any 
lettered country a nephew oi (jhRdtius asked a charity 
and was refused. I ani, r^everend^sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
•" July 9, 1777." '' Sam. Johnson." 



[J' to the reverend dr. VYSE, AT LAMBETH. • 

^^ If any notice should be taken of the recom- 
rueudation which I took the liberty of sending you, it 
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will be necessary to know that Mr. De Groot is to be 
found at No. 8, in Pye-street, Westminster. This 
information^ when I wrote^ I could not give you ; and 
being going soon to Lichfield^ think it necessary to be 
left behind me. 

*^ More I will not say. You will want no persuasion 
, to succoiu* the nephew of Grotius. 

" I am, sir, 
" Youi: most humble servant, 
" July 22, 1777." " Sam. Johnson."] 

'^ THE REVEREND DR. VYSE TO MR« BOSWELL. 

'^ SIB, «< Lambeth, June 9, 1787* 

'* I HAVE searched in vain for th6 letter which I 
spoke of, and which I wished, at your desire, to com- 
municate to vou. • It was from Dr. Johnson, to return 
me thanks K>r my application to Archbishop Com- 
wallis in favour of poor De Groot. He rejoices at 
the success it met with, and is lavish in the praise he 
bestovrs upon his &vourite, Hugo Grotius. I am 
really sorry that I cannot find this letter, as it is 
wortny of the writer. That which I send you en- 
closed,' is at your service. It is very short, and will 
not perhaps be thought of any consequence, unless 
you should judge proper to consider it as a proof of 
the very humane part which Dr. Johnson took in 
behalf of a distressed and deserving person. I am, 
sir, 

" Ybhr most obedient humble servant, 

'< W. Vyse.'' 2 

1 The preceding letter. 

2 [Dr. Vyse, at my reauest, ww to obliging as once more sio 
endeavour to reeover the letter of Johnson, to which he alludes, 
but without success; for April 23, 1800, he wrote to me ihus: 
^^ I have again searched, but in vain, for one of his letters, in 
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*' DR. JOHNSON TO MR. EDWARD DILLY. 
" SIR, 

'^ To the coUection of English Poets I have re- 
commended the Yolume of Dr. Watts to be added; 
his name has long been held by me in reneration, 
and I would not willingly be reduced to tell of him 
' only that he was bom and died. Yet of his life I 
know very little, and therefore must pass him in a 
manner very unworthy of his character, unless some 
of his friends will farour me with the necessary in- 
formation; many of th^m must be known to you; 
and by your influence perhaps I may obtain some 
instruction: my plan does not exact much; but I 
wish to distinguish Watts, a man who never wrote 
but for a good purpose. Be pleased to do for me 
what you can, \ am, sir, 

'* Your humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

*< Bolt-court, Fleet-stieet, 
July?, 1777." 

^^ TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

'f MY DEAR SIR, « Edinbuifi^, July 15, 1777. 

'^ The fate of poor Dr. Dodd made a dismal im- 
pression upon my mind. 

^' I had sagacity enough to divine that you wrote 
his speech to the Kecorder, before sentence was pro- 
nounced. I am glad you 'have written so much for 

which he speaks in his own nervous style of Hugo Grotius. — ^De 
OiDot was clearly a descendant of the family of Grotius, and Arch- 
bishop GomwaUis willingly complied with Dr. Johnson's re- 
quest." M.] 
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him ; and I hope to be favoured with an exact list of 
the several pieces^ when we meet. 

" I received Mr. Seward as the friend of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thrale> and as a gentleman recommended by 
Dr. Johnson to my attention. I have introduced 
him to Lord Kames, Lord Monboddo^ and Mr. Naime. 
He is gone to the Highlands with Dr. Gregory; when 
he returns^ I shall do more for him. 

" Sir AUan Maclean has carried that branch of his 
cause^ of which we had good hopes : the President 
and one other Judge only were against him. I wish 
the House of Lords may do as well as the Court of 
Session has done. But Sir Allan has not the lands 
of Brolos ^qaite cleared by this judgement^ till a long 
account is made up of debts and interests on the one 
side^ and rents on the other. I am^ however^ not 
much afraid of the balance. 

" Macquarry's estates^ Staffa and all, were sold 
yesterday, and bought by a Campbell. I fear he 
will have little or nothing left out of the purchase 
money. 

'' I send you the case against the negro, by Mr. 
Cullen, son to Dr. Cullen, in opposition to Mac- 
laurin's for liberty, of which you have approved. Pray 
read this, and tell me what you think as a Politician, 
as well as a Poet, upon the subject. 

^^ Be so kind as to let me know how your time is 
to be distributed next autumn. I will meet you at 
Manchester, or where you please; but I wish you 
would complete your tour of the cathedrals, and come 
to Carlisle, and I will accompany you a part of the 
way homewards. I am ever, 

*' Most feithfully yours, 

'^ James Boswell." 
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^^ TO JAMES BOSWELI.^ ESQ. 
" DEAR SIR, 

" Your notion of the necessity of an yearly in- 
terview is very pleasing 'to both my vanity and ten- 
derness. I shall, perhaps, come to Carlisle another 
year ; but my money has not held out so well as it 
used to do. I shall go to Ashbourne, and I purpose 
to make Dr. Taylor invite you. If you live awhile 
with me at his house, we shall have much time to 
ourselves, and our stay will be no expense to us or 
him. I shall le^ve -London the 28th ; and after some 
stay at Oxford and Lichfield, shall probably come to 
Asnbourne about the end of your Session ; but of all 
this you shall have notice. Be satisfied we will meet 
somewhere. 

'* What passed between me and poor Dr. Dodd, 
you shall know more fiilly when we meet. 

'^ Of law-suits there is no end ; poor Sir Allan 
must have another trial, for which, however, his an- 
tagonist cannot be much blamed, having two Judges 
on his side. I am more afraid of the debts than of 
the House of Lords. It is scarcely to be imagined to 
what debts will swell, that are aaily increasing by 
small additions, and how carelessly in a state of 
desperation debts are contracted, roar Macquarry 
was far from thinking that when he sold his islands 
he should receive nothing. For what were they sold ? 
And what was their yearly value ? The admissicm of 
money into the Highlands will soon put an end to 
the feudal modes of life, by making those men land- 
lords who were not chiefs. I do not know that the 
people will sufiTer by the change ; but there was in 
the patriarchal authority something venerable and 
pleasing. Every eye must look with pain on a Camp-' 
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bell turning the MfiCquarries at will out of tlieir sedes 
avitce, their hereditajy island. \ 

*' Sir Alei^ander Dick is the only Scotsman liberal 
enough not to be angry that I could not iind trees^ 
where trees were not« I was much delighted by his 
kind lettef. 

^* I retnember Rasay with too much pleasure not to 
partake pf the happiness of any part of that amiablet 
family. Our ramble in the islands hangs upon my 
imagination; I can hardly help imagining tiiat we 
shall go again. Pennant seems to have seen a great 
deal i<^hich we did not see : when we travel again^ let 
us look better about U8« 

" You have done right in taking your uncle'^ 
house. Some change in the form of life^ gives from 
time to time a new epocha of existence. In a new 
place there is something new to be done, and a dif.* 
ferent system of thoughts rises in the mind. I wish 
I coiild gathet currants in your garden. Now fit up 
a little study, and have your books ready at hand I 
do not spai'e a little money, to make yoiv habitation 
pleasing to yourself. 

" I have dined lately with poor dear " '. \ . I 

do not think he goes on Well. His table is rather 
coarse, and he has his children too much about huto,* 
But he is a ver^ good man. 

" Mrs. WiUiams is in the coutitry, to try if she 
pm imptore her health; sh^ is very ill* Mattery 

1 Ubis very just temftrk I hope mSl be constantly held in re* . 
metDbranoe by parents, who are in general too apt to indulge their 
own fond feelings for their children a^ the expense of their friends. 
The common custom ,of introducing them aher dinner is highly 
injudicious. It is agreeable enough that they should appear at 
Hof other tmie ; but they diould not be sufSbed to poison the 
moments of festivity by attracting the attention of the company, 
and in a manner oompelling them from politeness to ^y what the^ 
4onot tiiink. 

VOL. III. F ;r 
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hare come bo abont^ that she is in the country with 
yerv good accommodation; but age^ and sickness^ 
and pnde^ have made her so peevish, that I was forced 
to bribe the maid to stay with her^ by a secret sti- 
pulation of half a crown a week over her wages. 

*^ Our Club ended its session about six weeks ago. 
We now only meet to dine once a fortnight. Mr. 
Dunning^ the great lawyer^ is one of our members. 
The Thrales are well. 

^^ I long to l^now how the Negro's cause will be 
decided. What is the opinion of Lord Auchinleck, 
«r Lord Hailes^ or Lord Monboddo ? I am^ dear sir, 

^* Your most affectionate^ &c. 
•« Jttly 22, 1777." •* Sam. Johnson." 

^ IXB. JOHNSOM TO M^S. BOSWSLL. 
'' MADAM, 

^^ Though I am well enough pleased with the 
taste of sweetmeats^ very little of the pleasure which 
I received at the arrival of your jar of marmalade 
arose from eating it. I received it as a token of 
friendship, as a proof of reconciliation^ things much 
sweeter than sweetmeats, and upon this consideration 
I return you, dear madam, my sincerest thanks. By 
having your kindness I think I have a double security 
for the continuance of Mr. Boswell's, which it is not 
to be expected that any man can long keep, when the 
influence of a lady so highly and so justly valued 
operates against him. Mr. BosweQ will tell you that 
I was always faithfiil to your interest, and always eon 
deavoured to exalt you in his estimation. You must 
now do the same lor me. We must all help one 
another, and you must now consider me as, dear 
madam, 

^ Your most obliged 

^^ And most humble servant, 
« July 22, 1777." " Sam. Johnson." 



*' MR- BOSWELL tO DR. JOHNSOW. 

^ MY DEAR nVLy ' ^^ Edinburijb, Jifly 28, 1777* 

'^ This is the day on which you were to leave 
London^ and I have been amusing myself in the in- 
tervals of my law-drudgery, with figuring you in the 
Oxford post-coach. I doubt, however, if you have 
had so merry a journey as you and I had in that 
vehicle last year, when you made so much sport with 
Gwyn, the architect. Incidents upon a journey are 
recollected with peculiar Measure ; they are preserved 
in brisk spirits, and come up again in our minds, 
tinctured with that gaiety, or at least that animation 
with whidi we first perceived them.*' 

4s * * * * 4! 

\\ added, that something had oeourred, igrhich I 
was afraid might prevent me from meeting him ; and 
that my wife had been affected with complaints which 
threatened a consumption, but was now better.^ 

'' TO JAMES BOSWELL^^ESO. 
'* DEAR SIR, 

'* Do not disturb yourself about our interviews.; 
I hope we dhall have many; nor think it any thing 
hard or unusual, that your design of meeting me is 
interrupted. We have both endured greater evils, 
and have mater evils to expect. 

^' Mrs. Bosweirs illness makes a more serious dis- 
tress. Does the blood rise from her lungs or from 
her stomach P From little vessels broken in the stomach 
there is no danger. Blood from the lungs is, I be- 
lieve, always frothy, as mixed with wind. Your phy«- 
sicians know very well what is to be done. The loss 
of such a lady would, indeed, he very afflictive, and I 
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hope she is in no danger. Take care to keep her 
mind as easy as is possibly. 

'^ I have left Langton in London. He has been 
down witti the militia^ and is again quiet at home^ 
talking to his little people, as, I suppose, you do some- 
times* Make my complipaents to Miss Veronica.^ 
The rest are too young for ceremony. 

^* I cannot but hope that you have taken your 
country-house at 9. very seasonable time, and that it 
may conduce to restore or establish Mrs. Boswell's 
he£Uth, as well as provide room and exercise for the 
young ones. That you and your lady may both be 
happy; and long enjoy your happii^ess, is the Mncere 
and earnest wish of, dear sir^ 

*^ Your most, &c. 
w Oxford, Aug. 4, 1777." '' Sam. Johnson.^ 

MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

(^Informing him that my wife had continued to 
grow better, so that my alarming apprehensions wer;^ 
relieved ; and that I hoped to disengage myself from 
the other embarrassment which had occurred, and 
therefore requesting to know particularly when he in- 
tended to be at Ashbourne.^ 

f* TO JAMpS BOSWELp, ESQf 
'^ DEAR SIR, 

" I AM this day come to Ashbourne, and hav^ 
only to tell you, that Dr, Taylor says you shall be 
welcome to him^. And you knpw how welcome you will 
be to me. Make haste to let nie Ipiow when you may 
be expected. 

1 [This young lady, ^e authour's eldest daughter, and at this 
time about five years old, died in London, of a consumption, four 
«jnooths aft^ he; fisither, Sept SQ, 1795< JMl*] 
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^* Make my compliments to Mrs. ^oswell^ and tell 
her^ \ hope we shall be at Tariance no more. I am^ 
dear sir^ 

*' Your most hnmble servant^ 
« Aug. 30, 1777." *' Sam. Johnson/' 

" TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESO. 
« DEAR SIB, 

" On Saturday I wrote a very short letter, im- 
mediately upon my arrival hither,. to shew you that \ 
am not less desirous of the interview than yoprself. 
Life admits not of delays ; when pleasure can be had, 
it is fit to catch it : every hour takes away part of the 
things that please us, and perhaps part of our dis- 
position to be pleased. When J came to Lichfield, I 
found my old niend Harry Jackson dead. It was a 
loss, and a loss not to be repaired, as he was one of the 
companions of my childhood. I hope we may long 
continue to gain niends ; but the friends which merit 
or usefulness can procure us are not able to supply 
the place of old acquaintance, with w;hom the days of 
youUi may be retraced, and tbo^e images revived 
which gave the earliest delight. If you and I live to 
be much older, we shall take great delight in. talking 
over the Hebridean Journey. 

*^ In the mean time it may not be amiss to contrive 
some other little adventiu^, but what it can be I 
know not ; leave it, as Sidney says, " 

*• To vixtue,'fortttne, time, and womati^s breast;* > 



1 [By an odd mistake, in the fint three editions we find a 
reading in this line, to which Dr. Johnson would by no means- 
have subscribed; wine having 'been substituted for Hme. That 
^enour-probaUy was a mistakein the transcript of Johnson's original 
letter, his hand-writing being often very difficult to read. The 

TF 3 
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for I believe Mrs. Boewell muBt have some part in the 
consultation. 

other. devUtioii in the beginmng of the line (virtue mstead of 
nature) piust be attributed to his memory having deceived him ; 
and therefore has not been disturbed. 

The verse quoted is the oondudine line of a sonnet of Sidney's, of 
which the earliest cojpy^ I believe, is -found in Hairington's trans- 
lation of Ariosto, 1591, in the notes on the eleventh bo^ i^-*'*' And 
therefore,** says he, ^^ that excellent verse of Sir Philip Sidney in 
his first Arcadia, which I know not by what mishap is left out 
in the printed booke, [4to. 1690,] is in mine opinion worthie to be 
praised and foUowed, to mal^e a good pnd virtuous wife ; 

* Who doth desire that chast his wife should bee, 

!i!^irst be he true, for truth doth truth deserve | 
Then be he such, as die his worth may see. 

And, alwaies one, credit with her preserve: 
J^ot toying kjrnd, nor causelessly unkynd. 

Not stirring thoughts, nor yet denjong right. 
Not sppng faults, nor in plaine errors blind. 

Never hard hand, nor ever rayns [reins] too light | 
As far from want, as &r from vaine expenee, 

Th* one doth enfbrce, the t*other doth entice : 
Allow good companie, but drive from thence 

All filthie mouths that glorie in their vice : 
This done, thou hast no more but leave the rest 

To nature^ fortune, titne^ and woman's breast.* '* 

I take this opportunity to add, thai in ENGi^Aif d*s Pari^ A^,sp st, 
• collection of^ poetry printed in 1600, the second couplet of this 
sonnet is thus corruptly exhibited : 

'' Then ^ pe such as A^ his tvords may see. 
And slwaies pne cre^t which her preserve :*' 

a variation, which I the rather mention, because the readings of 
that book have been triumphantly quoted, when they happened to 
coincide with the sophistications of the becond foHo edition of 
8hakspeare*s plays in 1632, as adding I know not what degree of 
authority and authenticity to the latter : as if the corruptions of one 
book (and that abounding with the grossest^ falsifications of the 
authouxs fk>m whose works its extracts are made) could give any 
kind of support to another, which in every page is s^ ipor9 
adulterated and unfaithful* M.l 
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^* One thing you will like. The Doctor^ so far as 
I can judge, is likely to leave us enough to ourselves, 
^e was out to-day before I came down^ and, I fancy^ 
will stay out to dinner. I have brought the papers 
about poor Dodd, to shew you, but you will soon have 
despatched jbhem. 

" Before I came away, I sent poor Mrs. Williams 
into the country, very ill of a pitultous defiuxion, 
which wastes her gradually away^ and which her 
physician declares himself unable to stop. I supplied 
her as far as could be desired, with all conveniences 
to make her excursion and abode pleasant and useful. 
But I am afraid she can only linger a short tim^ in ^ 
morbid state of weakness and pain. 

^' The Thrales, little and greats are all well, and 
purpose to go to Brighthelmstone at Michaelmas. 
They will invite me to ^ with them, and perhaps I 
may go, but I hardly think I shall lilce to stay th^ 
whole time ; but of niturity we know but little. 

** Mrs. Porter is well'; but Mrs. Aston, one of the 
ladies at Stowhill, has been struck with a palsy, from 
which she is not likely ever to recover* How soon 
may such a stroke fall upon us ! 

^^ Write to me, and let us know when we may ex»- 
.pect you. J am, dear sir, 

^' Your most humble servant, 
« Ashbourne, Sept 1, 1777-*' ^' 3am, Johnson." 

'^ MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

« Edinburgh, Sept D, 1777. 

[|After informing him that I was to set out riex^ 
day, in order to ineet him at Ashbourne : — ^] 

'^ I have a present for you from Lord Hailes ; the 
^fth book of * Lactantius,' which he has published 
with Latin notes. He is also to give you a few anec- 
dotes for your * I<ife of Thomson,' who \ find was 
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frivate tutor to the present Earl of Hadington^ Lord 
lailes^s cousin^ a drGumBtance not mentioned by D^. 
Murdoch. I have keen expectations of delight from 
your edition of the English roets.' 

'' I am sorry for poor Mrs. Williams's situation* 
You will, however, have the comfort of reflecting on 
your kindness to her. Mr. Jackson's death, and 
Mrs. AstoB*s palsv, are gloomy circumstances. Yet 
surely we should he habituated to the uncertainty of 
Kfe and health. When my mind is unclouded by 
melancholy, I consider the temporary distresses oif 
this state of being, as ''light afflictions," by stretching 
my mental view into that glorious after-existence, 
wnen they will appear to be as nothing. But present 
pleasures and {n'esent pains must be felt. 1 lately 
read ' Rasselas' over again with great satisfaction. 

*' Since you are desirous to hear about Macquarry's 
«ale, I shall inform you particularly. The gentleman 
who purchased Ulva, is Mr. Campbell, of Auclh- 
teaba: our Mend Macquarry was proprietor of two- 
thirds of it, of which thie rent was 156/. 5s, Ifrf. 
This parcel was set up at 4,069/. ^^* l^^* hut it sold 
for no less than 5,540/. The other third of Ulva, 
with the island of Staffa, belonged to Macquarry of 
Ormaig. Its rent, includingthat ^ Staffa, 85/. 12«. Sfcf. 
« — set up at 2,178/. 16;. 4</. — sold for no less than 
d>540/. The Laird of Col wished to purchase Ulva, 
but he thought the price too high. There may, in- 
deed, be great improvements made there, both in 
fishing and agriculture ; but the interest of the pur- 
chase-money exceeds the rent so very much, that I 
doubt' if the bargain will be profitable. There is an 
island called Little Colonsay, of 10/. yearly rent, 
which I am informed has belonged to the Mac- 
iqparrys of Uiva for many ages, but which was lately 

' I [See p. 312. 11. Si] . - ^ 
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claimed by the Presbyterian Sjmod of Argyll, in con- 
sequence of a grant made to tbem by Queen Anne. 
It is believed that their claim, will be dismissed, and 
that Little Colonsay will also be sold for the adyap-^ 
.tage of Macquarry's creditors. What think you of 
nurchasing this island, and endowing a school or col- 
lege there, the master to be a clergyman of the 
Church of England ? How venerable would such an 
institution make the name of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
in the Hebrides ! I have, like yourself, a wonderful 
pleasure in recollecting our travels in those islands. 
The pleasure is, I think, greater than it reasonably 
should be, considering that we had not much either 
of beauty or elegance to charm our imaginations, or 
of rude novelty to astonish. Let us,* by all meanly- 
have another expedition. I shrink a little from our 
scheme of going up the Baltick.^ I am sorry you 

1 It appears that Johnson, now in his sixty-dghth year, was 
seriously indined to realize .the project of our going up the Baltick, 
wh;ch I had started when we were in the isle of Sky ; for he thu« 
writes to Mn. Tluale ; Letters, Vol. I. page 366: 

"Ashbourne, Sep. 13, 1777. 

" B0SWEI.L, I bdieve, is coming. He talks of being 
herp to^y : I shall be glad to see him : but he shrinks ttom the 
Baltick expedition, whidi, I think, is the best scheme in our power: 
what we wall substitute, I know not. He wants to see Wales; 
but, except the woods of Bachycraigit, what is there in Wales, 
tfaikt can iill the hunger of ignorance, or quench the thirst of cu- 
riosity ? We may, perhaps, ibrm some sdieme or other : but, in 
the phrase of Hockley in the Hole, it is pity he has not a better 
■Joftofw." 

Such an ardour of mind, and vigour of enterprise, is admirable 
at any age : but more particularly so at the advanced period at 
which Johnson was then arrived. I am sorry now that I did not 
insist on our executing that scheme. Besides the other objects of 
curiosity and observation, to have seen my illustiipus friend re- 
iieived, as he probably would have been, by 9 prince so eminently 
distinguished for his variety d talents and acquisitions as the-latiS 
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have already been in Wales; for I wish to see it.' 
Shall we go to Ireland, of which I hare seen but 
little ? We shall try to strike out a plan when we 
are at Ashbourne. I am ever 

'' Your most faithfiil humble servant, 

" James Bos well." 



'^ TO JAMBS BOSWELL, ESQ. 
'^ DEAR SIR, 

** I WRITE to be left at Carlisle, as you direct 
nie; but you cannot have it. Your letter, dated 
Sept. 6, was not at this place till this day, Thurs^ 
•ckiT, Sept. 11 ; and Ivhope you will be here before 
tilts is at CarUale.* However, what 3rou have not 
P^^ y^'U may have returning; and as I believe I 
shall not love you less after our interview, it will then 
be as true as it is now, that I set a very high vakie 
upon your friendship, and count your kindness as ono 
of the chief felicities of my life. Do not fency that 
an intermission of writing is a decay of kindness. 
No man is always in a disposition to write ; nor has 
any man at all times something to say. 

''That distrust which intrudes so often on your 
mind is a mode of melancholy, which, if it be the 
business of a wise man to be happy, it is foolish 
to indulge; and, if it be a duty to preserve our 
faculties entire for their proper use, it is criminal. 

King of Sweden ; «nd by the Empress of Russui, whose eztraor* 
dinuy abilities, infimxiadon, and magnanimity, astonish the 
wotld, would have afforded a noble subject for oontemplatuHi and 
record. This leAection may possibly be thought too visionary by 
the more sedate and cold-blooded part of my readers ; yet I own, 
I freqiiently indulge it with an earnest, unavailing regret. 

1 It so happen^. The letter was forwarded to my house at 
JB&bur^ 
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Sasfidum is very often an useless pain. From that, 
and all other painsj. I wish you me and safe; for I 
am^ dear sir^ 

*^ Most affectionately yours^ 
« Ashbonme, Sept 11, 1777." " Sam. Johnson." 

On Sunday evenings Sept. 14> I arrived at Ash- 
boume> and drove directly up to Dr. Taylor^s door. 
Dr. Jdinson and he appeared before I had got out ci 
the post-chaise^ and welcomed me cordially. 

I told them that I had travelled all the preceding 
nighty and gone to bed at Leek in Staffordshiie ; and 
that when I rose to go to church in the afternoon, I 
was informed there had been an earthquake, of 
which, it seems, the shock had been felt in some 
degree at Ashbourne. Johnson. ''Sir, it will be 
much exaggerated in popular talk: for, in the first 
place, the common people do not accurately adapt 
their thoughts to the objects; nor, secondly, do they 
accurately adapt their words to their thcRights : they 
do not mean to lie ; but, taking no pains to be exact, 
they give you very fiUse accounts. A great part of 
their language is proverbial. If any thing rocks at 
all, they say it rocks like a cradle^ and in this way 
they go on." 

The subject of grief for the loss of relations and 
Mends being introduced, I observed that it was 
strange to consider ho^ soon it in general wears away* 
Dr. Taylor mentioned a gentleman of the neighbour* 
hood as the only instance he had ever known of a 
person who had endeavoured to retain griei He 
told Dr. Taylor, that after his Lady's death, which 
affected him deeply, he resolved that the grief, which 
be cherished witn a kind of sacred fondness, Aould be 
lasting ; but that he found he could not keep, it 
long. Johnson. ''^AU grief for what cannot in the 
course of nature be helped, soon wears away ; in some 
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Booner, indeed^ in some l&tet ; but it nerer continues 
Terj limg, unless where there is madness^ such as 
will make a man hare pride so fixed in his mind^ as 
to imagine himself a king ; or any other passion in an 
unreasonable way : for all unnecessaly gnef is unwise, 
and therefore will not be long retained by a sound 
mind. If, indeed, the cause of our grief is occa- 
sioned by our own misconduct, if grief is mingled 
with remorse Jf conscience, it should be lasting." 
BoswELL. " But^ sir, we do not approve of a man 
who very soon forgets the loss of a wife or a friend." 
JdltNSON. ^^ Sir, we disapprove of him, not because 
he soon forgets his grie^ for the sooner it is for- 
gotten the better ; but because we suppose, that if he 
forgets his wife or his friend soon, he has not had 
much affection for them." 

I was somewhat disappointed in finding that the 
edition of the English Poets, for which he was to 
write PreCeu^s and Lives, was not an undertaking di- 
rected by him : but that he was to furnish a Preface 
and Life to any poet the booksellers pleased. I 
asked him if he would do this to any dunccf's works, 
if they should ask him. Johnson. ^^Yes, sir; and 
sa^ he was a dunce." My friend seemed now not 
much to relish talking of tnis edition. 

On Monday, September 15, Dr. Johnson observed, 
that every body commended such parts of his " Jour- 
ney to the Western Islands'' as were in their own 
way. ''For instance (said he), Mr. Jackson (the 
all-knowing) told Uie there was more good sense 
upon trade in it, than he should hear in the House 
of Commons in a year, els^cept from Burke^ Jones 
commended the part which treats of language ; Burke 
that which describes the inhabitants of mountainous 
countries." 

After breakfilst, Johnson carried me to see the 
|[arden belonging to the school of Ashbourne, which. 
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is very prettily formed upon a iabk, rising gribdually 
behind the house. The Reverend Mr. Langley^ the 
head-master^ accompanied us. 

While we sat basking in the sun upon a seat here, 
I introduced a 'common subject of complaint, the 
very small salaries which many curates have, and I 
maintained, that no man should be invested with 
the character of a clergyman, unless he, has a security 
for such an income as will eilable him to appear 
respectable ; that, therefore, a defgyman should not 
be allowed to have a curate, unless he gives him a 
hundred pounds a year ; if he eannot do that, let 
him perform the duty himself. Johnsok. *' To be 
sure, sir, it is wrong that any clergyman should be 
without a reasonable income ; but as the church re-* 
venues were sadly diminished at the Reformation, the 
clergy who have livings, cannot afford, in many in* 
stances, tp^ give good salaries to curates, without 
leaving themselves too little ; and, if no curate were 
to* be permitted unless he had a hundred pounds a 
year, their number would be very small, which would 
be a disadvantage, as then there would not be sucb 
choice in the nursery for the dburch, curates being 
candidates for the higher ecclesiastical offices, ac- 
cording to their merit and good behaviour.'' He ex<* 
plained the system of the English Hierarchy ex- 
ceedingly well. ^^ It is not thought fit (said he) to 
trust a man witlT the care of a parish till he has given 
proof as a. curate that he shall deserve such a trust." 
This is an excellent theory: and if the practice were 
according to it, the Church of England would be 
admirable indeed. However, as I have heard Dr. 
Johnson observe as to the Universities, bad practice 
does not infer that the constitution is bad. 

We had with us at dinner several of Dr. Taylor'* 
neighbours, good civil gentlemen, who seemed to 
imderstand Dr. Johnson very well, apd not to con« 

VOL. in. Q 
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aider him in the light that a certain person did^ who 
being struck^ or rather stunned by his voice and 
manner, when he was afterwards asked what he 
thooght of him^ answered, " He's a tremendous com- 
panion." 

Jdmson told me, that " Taylor was a'Tcry sensible 
acute man, and had a strong mmd ; that he had great 
activity in some respects, and yet such a sort oi in- 
dolence, that if you should put a pebUe upon hi» 
ehimney-piece, you would find it there, in the same 
state, a year afterwards." 

And here is a proper place to give an account of 
Johnson's humane and zealous interference isi behalf 
of the Reverend Dr. William Dodd, formerly Pre- 
bendary of Brecon, and chajdain in ordinary to his 
Majesty; celebrated aa a very p<^iula^ preacher, an 
encourager of charitable institutions, aua authour oi 
a variety of works, chiefly thedo^cal. Having un« 
happily contracted expensive habits of living, partly 
occasioned by licentiousness of mannears, he ia an 
evil hour, wh^i {Hressed by want of money, and 
dreading an eaj>osure of his circumstances, forged a 
bond of which he attempted to avail himself to sup* 
port his credit, flattering himself with hopes that he 
might be able to repay its amount without being de- 
tected. The person, whose nam^ he thu8>ashly and 
criminally presumed to falsify, was the Earl of Chefr* 
terfield, to whom he had been tutor, and who, he 
perhaps;^ in the warmth of his feelings, flattered 
nimsdu would have generously paid the money in 
case of an alarm being tiJcen, rather than sutfer hist 
to fall a victim to tli^ dreadful confiequenoes of vio« 
lating the law against forgery, the most dangerous 
crime in a commercial country ; but the unfortunate 
divine had the mortification to find that he was mis- 
taken. His- noble pupil appeared against him, and 
ie was capitally convicted. 
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Johnson told me that Dr. Dodd wad very little 
acquainted tvith him^ having been but once in his 
company^ many years previous to this period (which 
was precisely the state of my own acquaintance with 
Dodd); but in his distress he bethought himself of 
Johnson^s perisuasive power of writing, if haply it 
might avail to obtain for him the Royal Mercy. He 
did not apply to him directly, but, extraordinary as it 
may seem, through the late Countess of Harrington,' 
who wrote a letter to Johnson, asking him to employ 
his pen in favour of Dodd. • Mr. Allen, the printer, 
who was Johnson's landlord and next neighbour in 
Bolt-court, and for whom he had much kindness, 
was one of Dodd*s friends, of i^hom, to the credit of 
humanity be it recorded, that he had many who did 
not desert him, even after his infringement of the 
law had reduced him to the state of a man under 
sentence of death. Mr. Allen told me that he car« 
ried Lady Harrington's letter to Johnson, that John-* 
son read it walking up and down Jiis chamber, and 
seemed much agitated, after which he said, " I will 
do what I can ;— -" and certainly he did make extra* 
ordinary exertions. 

He this evening, as he had obligingly promised 
in one of his letters, put into my hands the whole 
series of his wntings upon this melancholy occasion, 
and I shall present my readers with the abstract 
whidi I made from the collection ; in doing which I 
studied to avoid copying what had appeared in print, 
and now make part of the edition of ^'Johnson's 
Works," publish^ by the Booksellers of London, 
Imt taking care to mark Johnson's variations in some 
of the pieces there exhibited. 

Dr. Johnson wrote in the first place. Dr. Dodd's 

1 [CaioHne, ddest daughter of Charles Fitzroy, Duke of Graf- 
I0D, and wife of WOliam, the leoond Earl of Harrington* M.] 
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" l^peedi to the Recorder of London/' at the Old 
Bailey^ when sentence of death was about to be pro* 
nounced upon him. 

He wrote also ^^ The Convict's Address to his un« 
iiappy Brethren/' a sermon delivered by Dr. Dodd, 
in the chapel of Newgate. According to Johnson s 
manuscript it began thus after the text. What shall 
I do to be saved? — '^ These were the words with 
which the keeper, to whose custody Paul and Silaa 
were committed by their prosecutors, addressed his 
prisoners, when he saw them freed £rom their bondd 
by the perceptible agency of divine favour, and wfis^ 
therefore, irresUtibly convinced that tbey were not 
offenders against the laws, but martyrs to the truth." 

Dr. Johnson was so good as to mark for me with 
his own hand, on a copy of this sermon which is now 
in my possession, such passages as were added by 
Dr. Doad. They are not many : whoever will take 
the trouble to look at the printed copy, and attend 
to what I mention, will be satisfied of tnis. 

There is a short introduction by Pr. Dodd, and he 
;J80 inserted this sentence, ^^You see with what 
confusion and dishonour I now stand before you ; — r 
no more in the pulpit of instruction, but on this 
humble seat with yourselves." The notes are en«^ 
tirely Dodd's own, and Johnson's writing ends at 
the words, '^the thief whom he pardoned on th^ 
cross." What follows was supplied by Dr. Dodd 
himself. 

The other pieces mentioned by Johnson in the 
above-mentioned collection, are two letters, one to 
jthe Lord Chancellor Bathurst, (not Lord North, as 
is erroneously supposed), and one to Lord Mans^ 
^Id ; — ^A Petition from Dr. Dodd to the King ;— 
A Petition from Mrs. Dodd to the Queen ; — Ob- 
servations of some length inserted in the newsrpapers, 
4^ occasion of Earl Percy*s having presented to hia 
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Majesty a petition for mercy to Dodd^ signed by 
twenty thousand people^ but all in vain. He told 
me that he had also written a petition from the city 
of London ; '^ but (said he> witn a significant smile) 
they mended it." * 

. The last of these articles which Johnson wrote is 
^^ Dr. Dodd's last jsolemn Dedaration/' which he left 
with the sheriff at the place of execution. Here also 
my friend marked the variations on a copy of that 
piece now in my possession. Dodd inserted, "I 
nerer knew or attended to the calls of frugality, or 
the needful minuteness of painful ceconomy ;" and in 
the next sentence he introduced the words which I 



1 Having unexpectedly, hy^ the favour of Mr. Stone, of London 
Fidd, Hacxney, seen the original in Johnson's hand-writing, of 
^ The Petition of the City of London to his Majesty, in favour of 
Dr. Dodd," I now present it to my readers, iHth sudi passages as 
were omitted, inclosed in crotchets, and the additions or variataona 
inarked in Italicks. 

^^ That William Dodd, Doctor of Laws, now lying under sen* 
fence of death in your Majefiy*s gaot of Newgate^ for the crime 
df forgery, has Iw agreat part of & life set a useftil and laudable 
example <^ diligence in his calling, [and as we have reason to be- 
Ueve» has exercised his ministry with great fidelit|r and efficacy], 
which^ in many instances^ hat produced the mott nappy effect, 

^' That he has been the first institutor, [or] and a very earnest 
and active promoter of several modes of useful charity, and [that] 
therefbre [he] may be considered as having been^on many occa- 
sions a benefactor to the publick. 

'^ [That when they .consider his past life, they' are willing to 
suppose his late crime to have been not the consequence of habitual 
depravity, but the suggestion of some sudden and violent tenq^ 
tun.] . J , 

«' [That] Yout^emoj^ri iherefbre connderiiict his case, as in 
some of its drcumstanoes unprecedented and. pecuhar, and en- 
couraged by your Makdy*» known clemency^ L^^l most humbly 
recommend &e said Wimaih Dodd to '[hb]^yot«r~MajestyV roost 
gracious consideration, in hopes that he will be found not altogether 
[unfit] unworthy to stand an aample of Ro^ Mierejr.'* 

QQ 3 
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distinguish by Italicks; ^^Mjr life for some^yeti; uti" 
hanpy years past has been dreadfully erroneous J* 
Jonnson's expression was hypocritical; but his re'-« 
mark on the margin is '^ 'With this he said he could 
not charge himself." 

Having thus authentically settled what part of the 
" Oecasional Papers/' concerning Dr. Doad*s miser- 
able situation^ came from the pen of Johnson^ I shall 
proceed to present my readers with my record of the 
unpublishea writings relating to that extraordinary 
and interesting matter. 

I found a letter to Dr. Johnson from Dr. Dodd^ 
May 2S, 1777, in which, "The Convict's Address'* 
seems clearly to be meant : 

" 1 am so penetrated, my ever dear sir, with a 
s^nse of your extreme benevolence towards me, that 
I cannot find words equal to the. sentiments of my 
heart. * * * * 

'* You are too conversant in the world to need 
the slightest hint from me, of what infinite utility 
the Speech* on the awful day has been to me* I 
experience, every hour, some good effect from it. I 
am sure that effects still more salutary and im-^ 
portapt must follow from your kind and intended Ja^- 
vour, I \fill labour — God being my helper — ^to do 
justice to it from the pulpit. I am sure, nad J your 
sentiments constantly to deliver from thence, in all 
their mightv force and power, not a soul could be leflk 
unconvinced, and unpersuaded." ****** 

He added, '^ May God Almighty bless and 
reward, with his choicest comforts, your philan«« 
thropick actions, and enable me at all times to ex- 
press what J feel of the high and uncommon obliga-^ 
{{ons which I owe to the^r^^ man in our times/' 

1 His speech at the Old Bailey, when foand.guilty« 
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On Sundaj, June 22, he writes, begging Dr. 
Johnson's assistance in framing a supplicatory letter 
to his Majesty : 

"If his Majesty could be moved of his royal 
clemency to spare me and my family the horrours 
and ignominy of a pMick death, which the publick 
itself is solicitous to wave, and to gradt me in some 
silent distant corner of the globe to pass the re- 
mainder of my days in penitence and prayer, I would 
bless his clemency and be humbled." 

This letter was brought to Dr. Johnson when in 
church. He stooped down and read it, and wrote, 
when he went home^ the following letter for Dr. 
Dodd to the King : 



'^ SIR, 



<f 



May it not offend ,your Majesty, that the 
tnost miserable of men applies himself to your 
clemency, as ids last hope and his last refuge; that 
your mercy is most earnestly and humbly implored 
by a clergymsCn, whom your Laws and Judges have 
condemned to the horrour and ignominy of a publick 
execution. 

'* i confess the crime, and own the enormity of its 
consequences, and the danger of its example. Nor 
have I the confidence to petition for impunity; but 
humbly hope, that publick security may be esta-« 
blishea, without the spectacle of a clergyman dragged 
through the streets, to a death of infamy, amidst the 
derision of the profligate and profane ; and that jus« 
tice may be' satisfied with irrevocable exile, pei^tual 
disgrace, and hopeless penury. 

"My life, sir, has not been useless to mankind. 
I have benefited many. But my offences against 
God are numberless, and I have nad little time for 
^repentance. Preserve me, sir, by your prerogative 
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of mercf, from the necessity of appearing trnprepared 
at that tribunal^ before wnich Kings and Subjects 
must stand at last together. Permit me to hide my 
guilt in some obscure comer of a foreign country, 
where> if I can ever attain confidence to hope that 
my prayers will be heard^ they shall be poured with 
all tne fervour of gratitude for the life and happiness 
of your Majesty. I am, sir, 

*' Your Majesty^s, &c.** 

Subjoined to it was written as follows: 



€€ 



TO PR. DOOD. 



" SIR;, 



^ I MOST seriously enjoin you not to let it be' at 
all known that I have written this letter, and to 
return the copy to Mr. Allen in a cover to me. I 
hope I need not tell you^ that I wish it success.— -But 
do not indulge hope. — Tell nobody." 

It happened luckily that Mr. Allen was pitched on 
to assist in this melancholy office, for he was a great 
friend of Mr. Akerman, the keeper of Newgate. 
Dr. Johnson never went to see Dr. Dodd. He said 
to me, '^ it would have done him more harm^ than 
good to Dodd, who' once expressed a desire to see 
him, but not earnestly." 

Dr. Johnson, on the 20th of June, wrote the fol- 
lowing letter : 

<^T0 THE RIGHT HONOUR ABLS CHARLES JBMKINSON^ 
^ SIR, 

^^ Since the conviction and condemnation of 
Dr. Dodd, I bavq bad, by the intervention of a 
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friend^ some intercourse with him^ and I am sure I 
4ihaU lose nothing in your opinion by tenderness and 
commiseration. Whatever be the crime^ it is not 
«asy to have any knowledge of the delinquent^ with- 
out a wish that his life may be spared ; at least when 
no life has been taken away by him. I will, there-* 
fore^ take the liberty of suggesting some reasons for 
nrhich I wish this unhappy being to escape the ut« 
most rigour of his sentence. 

*' He is^ so far as I can recollect, the first clergyw 
man of our church who has suffered publick exe-^ 
cution for immorality; and I know not whether it 
would not be more for the interests of religion to 
bury fluch an offender in the obscurity of perpetual 
exile, than to expose him in a cart, and on the gal* 
lows, to all who for any reason are enemies to the 
clergy. 

'^ The supreme power has, in all ages, paid some 
attention to the voice of the people ; and that voice 
does not least deserve to be heard, when it calls 
out for mercy. There is now a very general desire 
that Dodd's'life should be spared. More is not 
wished; and, perhaps, this is not too much to be 
granted. 

'* If you, sir, have any opportunity of enforcing 
these reasons, you may, perhaps, think them worthy 
of consideration: but whatever you determine, I most 
respectfully intreat that you will be pleased to pardon 
for this intrusion, sir, 

** Your most obedient 

f* And mo^ humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

It has been confidently circulated, with invidious 
remarks, that to this letter no attention whatever was 
paid by' Mr. Jenkinson, (afterwards Earl of Liver- 
pool); and that he did not even deign to shew th« 
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common cirility of owning the reoript of it I could 
not but wonder at Buch conduct in the noUe Lord> 
whose own character and just elevation in life, I 
thought^ must hare impressed him with all due re»> 
gard for great abilities and attainments. As the 
storv had been much talked of^ and apparentlj from 
gooa authority, I could not but have animaflFerted 
Ufion it in tlus work, had it been as was alleged; 
but .from my earnest We of truth, and haying found 
reason to think that there might be a mistake, I pre- 
sumed to write to his Lorddiip, reijuesting an ez^ 
flanation ; and it is with the sincerest pleasure that 
am ensJbled to assure the world, that there is no 
foundation for it, the fact being, that owing to some 
neglect, or accident, Johiiison's letter never eame to 
Lord Hawkesbury*s hands. I should have thought 
it strange indeed, if that noble Lord had undervalued 
my illustrious friend ; but instead of this being the 
case, his Lordship, in the very poUte answer with 
which he waa nleaeed iiymedJatdy to h«Mir m», 
thus expresses himself ^-—'^ I have always respected 
the memory of Pr. JcAnson, and admire his writings; 
and I frequentlv read many parts of them with plea* 
sure and great improvement." 

All applications for the Royal Mercy having &iled. 
Dr. Dodd prepared himself for death ; and, with a 
warmth of gratitude, wrote to Dr< Johnson as fol- 
lows : 

June 25, Midnight, 

"Accept, thou great and good heart, my 
earnest and fervent thanks and prayei:s for all thy 
benevolent and kind efforts in my beWf. — Oh ! Dr. 
Johnson! as I sought your knowledge at an early 
hour in life, would to heaven I had cultivated the 
love and acquaintance of so excellent a man ! — I pray 
OoD most sincerely to bless you with the highest 
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transports— the infdt sa^&ctian (ii humane and be- 
nerolent exertions ! — And admitted, as I trust I shall 
be, to the reahns of bliss before you, I shall hail 
your arrival there with transports, and rejoice to ac- 
Knowledge that yoa was my Comforter, my Advocate, 
and my Friend! God be ever with tfouJ" 

Dr. Johnson lastly wrote to Dr. Dodd this solemn 

and soothing letter : 

• » 

'' To THB RBYERJBNn DR. DODD. 
*^ DEAR SIR, 

'' That which is appointed to all men is nonr 
coming upon you. Ontward cireumstanoes, the eyes 
and the tnoughts of men, are below the notice of ^n 
immortal being about to stand the taial for eternity^ 
before the •Supreme Judge of heaven and earth. Be 
comforted : your crime, morally or religiooaly oon« 
»de>ed, b» n» v«rr,d«eF dye of ti»pitad«. it cor. 
rupted no man's principled; it attacked no man's 
life. It involved only a temporary and reparable in- 
jury. Of this» and of all other sins,, you are earnestly 
to repent ; and may God, who knoweth our frailty^ 
and aesireth not our deatii, accept your repentance, 
for the sake of liis Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 

'' In requital of those well intended offices which 
you are i^eased so emphaticaDy to acknowledge, let 
me beg tnat you make m your oevotions one petition 
for my eternal wel&re. I am', dear ar, 

'' Your most affectionate servant, 
*« June 2&, 1777." " Sam. Johnson." 

* 

Under the copy of this letter I found written, in 
Johnson's own nand, " Next day, June 27> he was 
executed." 

To conclude this interesting episode widi an use* 
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fill application^ lel^ us now attend to the reflections of 
Johnson at the end of the ^* Occasional Papers," con« 
ceming tiie unfortunate Dr. Dodd.*— '^ Sucn were the 
last thoughts of a man whom we hare seen exulting 
in popularity, and sunk in shame. For his. reputa* 
tion, which no man can give to himself, those who 
conferred it are to answer. Of his publick ministry 
the means of judging were suificiently attainable. 
He must be allowed to preach well, whose sermons 
strike his audience with forcible conyiction. Of his 
life, those who thought it consistent with his doctrine, 
' did not originally form felse notions. He was at first 
what he endeavoured to make others ; but the world 
broke down his resolution, and he in time ceased to 
exemplify his own instructions. 

'^ Let those who are tempted to his faults, tremble 
at his punishment; and those whom he impressed 
from the pulpit with religious sentiments, enaeavour 
to confirm them, by considering the regret and self- 
abhorrence with wnich he reviewed in prison his de* 
Fiationsfirom rectitude.'** 

Johnson gave us this evening, in his happy dis- 
criminative manner, a portrait of the late Mr.'Fitz- 
herbert of Derbyshire. '' There was (said he) no 
sparkle, no brilliancy in Fitzherbert; but I never 
knew a man who was so generally acceptable. He 
made every body quite easy, overpowered nobody by 
the superiority of his talents, made no man think 
worse of himself by being his rival, seemed always to 
listen, did not obli^ you to hear much firom him, and 
did not oppose what you said. Every body liked 
him; but he had no friend, as I. understamd the 
word, nobody with whom he exchanged intimate 

I [See Dr. Johnson's final opinion oonceinlng Dr. Dodd, under 
AprUXe, 1783. .W.] 
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thoughts. PcfDple were willing to think well of every 
thing about him. A gentleman was making an ai* 
£ected rant^ as many people do^ of great feelings 
about ^ his dear son^* who was at school near London; 
how anxious he was lest he might be ill^ and what he 
would give to see him. ' Can't you (said Fitzherbert}^ 
take a post-chaise and go to him ?' This^ to be sure, 
Jinishea the affected man, but there was not much in 
it. ' However, this was circulated as wit for a whole 
winter, and I believe part of a summer too ; a proof 
that he was no very witty man. He was an instance 
of the truth of the observation, that a map will 
please more upon the whole by negative qualities 
than by positive ; by never offending, than by gi¥iBg 
a great deal of delights In the first place, men hate 
jnore steadily than they love; and if I have said 
something to hurt a man once, I shall not get the 
better of this, by saying many things to please him." 
Tuesday, September l6. Dr. Johnson having men-* 
tioned to me the extraordinary size and price of 
some cattle reared by Dr. Taylor, I rode out with 
our host, surveyed his faam, and was shewn one cow 
which he had sold for a hundred and twenty guineas, 
and another for which he had been offered a hundred 
and thirty. Taylor thus described to me his old 
schoolfellow and Mend^ Johnson : * ^ He is a mian of a 

1 Dr. Gisbome, Fhyndan to \&s Miqeflty's Hoiuehold, has 
obligiDgly oommunicaied to me a fuller aceount of thu story than 
had reM^hed Dr. Johnson, liie afiected gentleman was the late 
John Gilbert Cooper, Esq. authour of a life of Socrates, and of 
some poems in Dodaley's^ ooUeetibn. Mr. Fitzherbert fbmid him 
one morning, i^parently, in such violent agitation, on account of 
th& indisposition of his son, as to seem beyond the power of com. 
f^. At length, however, he exclaimed, '^ I will write an Elegy.** 
!Mr. Fitzherbert being satisfied, .by this, of the sincerity of his 
emotions, slyly said, *^ Had not you better take a post-chaise and 
go and see him?" It was the shrewdness of the insinuation whidi 
made the story be drculated. 

VOL. ni» H H 
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werj elesr head^ great power of words^ and a rery 
gay imagination ; but there is no disputing witii him. 
He will not liear you, and having a louder Toioe than 
you^ must roar you down." 

In the afternoon I tried to get Dr. Johnson to- 
like the Poons of Mr. Hamilton of Bangour, which 
I had brought with me: I had been much pleased 
with them at a vay early age : «the imnressi(Mi still 
remained on my mind; it was confirmea by the opi- 
nion of my friend the HonouraMe Andrew Erakine, 
himself both a good poet and a good critick, who 
thought Hamilton as true a poet as ever wrote, and 
that his not having fame was unaccountatie. John.- 
8(m, upon repeated oecasions, while I was at Ash- 
boiuney talked slightingly of Hamilton. He said 
there was no power of thinking in his verses, nothing 
that strikes one, nothing better than what you ge- 
nerally find in magazines; and that the highest praise 
they deserved was, that they were very well for a 
gentleman to hand about ttmeng his meads. He 
said the imitation of Ne dt andUa tibi tmor, Sfc, 
was too solemn ; he read paart of it at the beginning. 
He read the beautiful pauietick song, /'Ah the poor 
shepherd's mournful hie/* and did not seem to give 
attention to what I had been used to think tender 
elegant strains, but. laughed at the rhyme, in Scotch 
pronunciation, tvishes and blushes^ reading tmishes"^ 
and there he stopped. He owned that the epitiahton 
Lord Newhall was pretty weH done« He read the 
'^ Inscription in a Summer-houde," and a little of the 
imitations of Hcnrace's Epistles; but said he found 
nothing to make hdm desire to read oa. When I 
urged that there were seme go<9id poetical passages in 
the boolc, '* Where (said he), wiH you find so large a 
collection without some }** I thought the description 
of Winter might obtain his approbation: . 
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«« See "Winter from the fimzen noitk 
Drives his uon chariot forth ! 
His grisly haod in icy chains 
Fair Tweeda*8 silyer flood constrains,'' &c. 

He asked why an " iron chariot?" and said ^' icy 
chains" was an old Image. I was struck with the 
uncertainty of taste^ and somewhat sorry that a poet 
whom I had long read with fondness^ was not ap- 
proved by Dr. Johnson. I comforted myself with 
thinking that the beauties were- too delicate for his 
robust perceptions. Garrick maintained that he had. 
not a taste for the finest productions of genius; 
but I was sensible^ that when he took the trouble to 
analyse, critically, he generally convinced us that he 
was right. 

In the evening thq Reverend Mr. Seward, of 
Lichfidd, who was passing through Ashbourne ifi 
his way home, drank tea with us. Johnson described 
him thus :•— '^ Sir, his ambition is to be a fine talker ; 
BO he goes to Buxton, and such places, where he 
may find companies to listen to him. And, sir, he 
is a valetudinarian, one of those who axe always 
mending themselves. I do not know a more dis« 
agreeable character than a valetudinarian, who thinks 
he may do any thing that is for his ease, and indulges 
himself in the grossest freedoms : sir, he brings him. 
self to the state of a hog in a sty." 

Dr. Taylor's nose happening to bleed, he said, it 
was because he had omitted to have himself blooded 
four days after a quarter of a year's interval. Dr. 
Johnson, who was a great dabbler in physick, dis- 
approved much of periodical bleeding. ^' For (said 
he) you accustom yourself to an evacuation which 
Nature cannot perform of herself, and therefore she 
cannot help you, should you from forgetfulness or any 
other cause omit it; so you may he suddenly suW 
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focated. You may aeeustom yourself to other pe- 
riodical evacuations^ because should you omit thein^ 
Nature can supply the omission ; but Nature cannot 
open a vein to blood you." * — '' I do not like to taltc 
an emetick (said Taylor)^ for fear of breaking some 
small vessels." — '^ Poh ! (said Johnson), if you have 
•o many things that will break, you had better break 
your neck at once, and there's an end on't. You 
urill break no small vessels:'' (blowing with high 
derision). 

I mentioned to Dr. Johnson, that David Hume's 
persisting in his infidelity, when he was dyine, 
shocked me much. Johnson^ '^ Why should it 
shock you, sir ? Hume owned he had never read the 
New Testament with attention. Here then was a' 
man who had 'been at no pains to inquire into the 
truth of religion, and had continually turned his 
mind the other way. It was not to be expected that 
the prospect of death Would alter his way of thinking, 
unless God should send an angel to set him right." 
I said, I had reason to believe that the thought of 
annihilation eave Hume no pain. Johnson. ^* It 
was not so, sir. He had a vanity in being thought 
easy. It is more probable that he should assume an 
appearance of ease, than so very improbable, a thing 
should be, as a man not afraid of going ^as, in spite 
of his delusive theory, he cannot be sure out he may 
so), into an unknown state, and not being uneasy at 
leaving ajl he knew. And you are to consider, that 
upon his own principle of annihilation he had no 
motive to speak the truth." The horrour of death 
"which I haa always observed in Dr. Johnson, ap- 

rared strong to-night. I ventured to tell him, that 
had been, for moments in my life, not afraid of 

I [Nature, howev^, may supply the evacuation by an hsemor- 
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death; therefore I could suppose another man in that 
state of mind for a considerable space of time. He 8aid> 
'' he never had a moment in which death was not ter« 
rible to him." He added^ that it had been observed^ 
that scarce any man dies in publick^ but with apparent 
resolution; from that desire of praise which neyer 
quits us. I said^ Dr. Dodd seemed to be willing to 
die> and full of hopes of happiness. ^' Sir (said he). 
Dr. Dodd would have given both his hands and both 
his legs to have lived. The better a man U, the more 
afbdd is he of deaths having a clearer view of infinite 
purity.'* He owned^ that our being in an unhappy 
uncertainty as to our salvation, wa» mysterious ; and 
said, ^^ Ah ! we must wait till; tre are in another state 
of being, to hare . many things explained to us." 
Even the powerful mind of Johnson -seemed foiled by 
futurity.' But I thought, that the gloom of uncer- 
tainty m solemn religious speculation, being mingled 
with hope, was yet more consolatory than &e empti- 
ness of infidelity. A man can live in thick air, but 
perishes in an exhausted receiver. 

Dr. Jofhnspn was mUch pleased with a remark 
which I told him was made to me by General Paoli : 
'^^^ That it is impos^ble not to be afraid of death ; 
and' that those who at the time of dying are not 
afraid, are not thinking of death, but of amilause, or 
something else, whidi keeps death out of their sight: 
so that all men are equally afraid of death when they 
see it ; only some ha.ve a power of turning their sight 
away from it better than others." 

On WedDLCsday^ September 17> Dr. Butter, fhjm 
sician at Derbyii drank tea with us; and it was 
settled that Dr. Johnson and I should go on Friday 
and dine with himw Johpson' said, " Vm glad <tf 
this." He seemed weary of the uniformity of life a| 
Dr. Taylor s. 

Talking of biography, I said, in writing a life, a 

H H 3 
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nan's peculiarities should be mentioned, because thejr 
mark his character. Johnson. ''Sir, there is no 
4oubt as to peculiarities : the question is, whether a 
inan*s vices should be mentioned ; for instance, whe- 
ther it should be mentioned that Addison and Pamell 
drank too freely; for people will probably more easily 
indulge in drinking from knowing this; so that more 
ill may be done by the example, than good by telling 
the whole truth." Here was an instance of his vary- 
ing from himself in talk ; for when Lord Hailes and 
he sat one morning calmly conversing in my house at 
Edinburgh, I well remember that Dr. Johnson main-' 
tained, that '' If a man is to write A Panegyrick, he 
may keep vices out of sight; but if he professes to 
write A Life, he must represent it really as it was :** 
)md when I objected to the danger of telling that 
Pamell drank to excess, he said, that '' it would pro« 
duce an instructive caution to avoid drinking, when 
it was seen, that even the learning and genius of 
Pamell could be debased by it." And in the He- 
brides he maintained, as appeiEirs from my '' Journal," ^ 
that a man's intimate friend should mention his faults, 
if he writes his life. 

'■ He had this evening, partly, I suppose, from the* 
spirit of contradiction to his Whig mend, a violent 
argument with Dr. Taylor, as to the inclinations of 
the people of England at this time towards the Royal 
Family of Stuart. He grew so outrageous as to say, 
'' that, if England were fairly polled, the present 
King would be sent away to-night, and his adnerent» 
hanged to-morrow."* Taylor, who was as violent a 
Whig as Johnson was a Tory, was roused by this to 
a pitch of bellowing. He denied, loudly, what John-* 
son said ; and maintained, that there was an abhor* 
rence against the Stuart family, though he admitted. 

I Journal of A Tour to the Hebrides, 3d editor 240. 
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that the people were not much attached to the present 
King. ' Johnson. " Sir, the state of the country is 
this: the people knowing it to be agreed on all hands 
that this King has not the hereditary right to the 
erown^ and there being no hope that he who has it 
can be restored^ hare grown cold and indifferent upon 
the subject of loyalty^ and have no warm attachment 
to any King. They would not, therefore, risk any 
thing to restore the exiled family. They would not 
give twenty shillings a piece to bring it about. But 
if a mere vote could do it, there would be twenty to 
one ; at least, there would be a very great majority of 
voices for it. For, sir, you are to consider, that all 
those who think a King has a right to his crown, as 
a man has to his estate, which is the just opinion. 
Would be for restoring the King who certainly ha$^ 
the hereditary right, could he be trusted with it ; in 
which there would be no danger now, when laws and 
every thing else are so much advanced : and every 
King will govern by the laws. And you must also 
consider, sir, that there is nothing on the other side 
to oppose, to this ; for it is not sdleged by any one 
that the present family has auy inherent right: so 
that the Whigs could not have a contest between two 
rights." 

Dr. Taylor admitted, that if the question as to he- 
reditary right were to be tried by a poll of the people 
of England, to be sure the abstract doctrine would be 
given in favour of the family of Stuart ; but he said, 
the conduct of that family, which occasioned their 
expulsion^ was so fresh in the minds of the people, 

' 1 Dr« Taylor was very ready to make this admission, because 
the party with which he was oomiected was not in power. There 
was then some truth in it, owing to the pertinacity of factious cla- ' 
noour. Had he lived till now, it would have been impossible for 
him to deny that his Majesty possesses the wannest affection of his 
people. , 
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that they would not Tote for a restoration. Dr. 
Johnson, I think, was contented with the admission 
as to the hereditsuy right, leaving the original point 
in dispute, viz. what the people upon the vmole would 
do, taxing in right and affection ; for he said, people 
were afraid of a change, even though they thuk it 
right. Dr. Taylor said something of the slight 
foundation of the hereditary right of the house of 
Stuart. '^ Sir (said Johnson), the house of Stuart 
succeeded to the full right of both the houses of York 
and Lancaster, whose common source had the un«o 
disputed right, A right to a throne. is like a right 
to any thing else. Possession is sufficient, where no 
better right can be shewn. This was the case with 
the RoYsd Family of England, as it is now with the 
King ot France : for as to the fijrst beginning of the 
right we are in the dark." 

Thursday, September 18. Last night Dr. Johnson 
had m^posed that the crystal lustre, or chandelier, in 
Dr. Taylor 8 large room, should be lighted up some 
time or other. Taylor said, it should be lighted 
up nezt night. '^ That will do very weU (said I), 
for it is Dr. Johnson's birth-day/' When we were 
in the Isle of Sky, Johnson had desired me not to 
mention his birth-day. He did not seem pleaaied at 
this time that I mentioned it, and said (somewhat 
sternly) ^' he would not have the lustre lighted the 
next day." ^ 

Some ladies, who had been present yesterday wheii 
I mentioned his birth-day, came to dinner to-day, and 
plagued him unintentiondly, by wishing him joy. I 
Know not why he disliked having his birth-day men« 
tioned, unless it were that it reminded him of nis ap« 

Sroaching nearer to death, of which he had aconstsmt 
read. 
I mentioned' to him a friend of mine who was for-* 
merly gloomy from low spirits, and much distressed 
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by the feaf of deaths but was nowiHiiformiy pUcid, 
and contemplated his dissolution without any per- 
turbation. '^ Sir (said Johnson)^ this is only a disor- 
dered imagination taking a different turn." 

We talked of a collection being made of all the 
English, Poets who had published a volume of poems. 
Johnson told me '^ that a Mr. Coxeter^^ whom he 
knew^ had gone the greatest length towards this; 
having collected^ I thinks about five hundred volumes 
of poets whose works, were little known; but that 
upon his death Tom Osborne bought them^ and they 
were dispersed^ which he thought a pity^ as it wag 
curious to see any sigries complete; and in every 
volume of poems something good may be found." 

He observed^ that a gentleman of eminence in 
literature had got into a bad style of poetry of late. 
*^ He puts (said he) a very common thing in a strange 
dress till he does not kn^ow it himself and thinks 
other people do not know it." Boswell. "That is 
owing to his being so much versant in old English 
poetry." Johnson. **'What is that to the purpose, 
sir ? If I say a man is drunk, and you tell me it is 
owing to his taking much drink, the matter is not 

mended. No, sir, has taken to .an odd jnod^. 

For example ; he'd write thus : 

' Hermit hoar, in solemn cell, 

Wealing out life's evening graju* 



1 [Thomas Goxeter, Esq* who had also made a laige coUection 
of old plays, and from whose manuscript notes the Lives of ^e 
English Poets, by Shiels and Gibber, were principally compiled, 9s 
should have been mentioned in a former page. See p. 223 and 224 
pf this volume. Mr. Goxeter was bred at Trinity CoU^e, Oxford, 
and died in London, April 17, 1747> in his finy-ninth year. A 
particular ai^ufit of bun may be found in ^^ The Gentleman** 
Magazine" for 1781, ^ 173. M.] 
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Gray evening is common enough ; but evening gray 
lie'd think fine.— Stay;-— we*ll make out the ^anza z- 

' Homit liiMff) la frf fw in odl) 

Weanag out life's evening gny : 
Smite tfay bosom, nge, and tdl, 
MHiat is bfitt ? and wbidi the way ?* '* 

BoswELt. '' But why smite his bosom^ sir?*' Johk- 
SOK. ** Why to shew he was in earnest/' (smiKng).— - 
Be at an after period added the following stanza : 

*' Thus I spoke ; and speaking sigVd ; 

— Scarce repressed the starting tear; — 
When the smiling sage reply*d — 

»-Com^ my lad, and diink some beer.^ ^ 

I cannot help thinking the first stanza very good 
solemn poetry, as also the first three lines of the 
second. Its last line is an excellent burlesque 



1 As some of my leaders may be gratified by reading the pro* 
oress of this littie composition, I shall insert it from my notes. 
*' When Dr. Johnson and I were sitting teU'd'tite at the Mitre 
tavern, May 9, 1778« he said *• Where is bliss,' would be better. 
He then added a ludicrous stanza, but would not repeat it, lest I 
should take it down. It was somewhat as follows ; me last line I 
am sure I remember : 

«WhileIthu8 4aied,^ 

^ seer, 

* The hoary ^ nply'd, 

Gome, my lad, and drink some beer.' 
*' In spring, 1779, when in better humour, he made the second 
stanza, as in tiie text There was only one variation afterwards 
made on my suggestion, which was changing hoary in the third line 
to tmUing^ both to avoid a sameness witii tiie epithet in the first 
line, and to describe the hermit in his jpleasantry. He was then 
very well pleased that I should preserve it." 
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surprise on gloomy sentimental inquirers. And, 
perhaps, the advice is as good as can be given to 
a low-spirited dissatisfied being :— ^^^ Don't trouble 
your head with sickly thinking: take a cup> and 
be merry/* 
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